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Part First 
I. 


HERE is no true story that is quite old as I reason, nor is there 

T any such that is quite new, but each happening takes its bent 

and colour from the man’s personality to whom it comes and 
something also from the times in which he lives. 

To me, in those days, while I was acting the events which I am about 
to set down, it seemed as if no other man could have known the like, 
no, nor lived through them and his brain not be turned to chaff. But 
I am sound enough in mind and body, and it is all many years ago. 

That they set their mark upon me, so that the familiar face of life 
has looked gaunt and eldritch to me ever since, is no strange matter. 
What man that has heart-strings bears not such a mark upon him! 
And who with the gift of passion but has seen fire turn to ice, and 
things as familiar as the blue sky become stranger than the lands 
beyond death? 

I have often heard tell that it eases an overstrained mind to 
set down clearly and minutely the things that are tormenting it, as 
tears ease women’s grief. I have not counted myself womanish, yet 
I long for such relief as this recording of events may bring me, and if 
in the writing of it, I come on tears, why, there was a Man, greater 
than all, who did not scorn to weep when death had taken His friend. 

Far worse than death took from me what I cherished, and I have 
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not been able to weep—there are sorrows that suck our tears like 
mother’s milk. These, I think, must be like what are called “the 
sorrows of hell.” 

I was five-and-twenty and had gone through a course of study at 
this rather late hour in life, with the idea of becoming a minister, 
when Emerson towered suddenly against our ordered New England 
heavens, and whether demonic in the Socratian sense, or sheer kako- 
demonic, as most of the lesser clerics, at any rate, pronounced him, 
there was that essential potency in his thought and words, that drove 
men to thinking for themselves. 

If I had questioned certain things before, I was now a mere trem- 
bling sea of doubt,—all the old, fixed theories on which I had been 
bred, as fluid as a river in spate. Gods and demigods, the Devil and 
the Demiurgos, were washed about together on the shores of my mind 
in a magnificent wreckage, from which I vainly sought to build some 
kind of raft that would float my battered personality, if only to a 
calmer island of perception; cutting me off from others maybe, but 
solving me to myself—isolating, yet contenting me. 

I felt that I must get away from the hubbub of discussion for a 
period, at least. I was hungry for solitude with a great hunger which 
I have no words to express,—for literal, physical solitude, in some 
remote places, where I could read and ponder and come to grips with 
myself as it were, beyond all possibility of intrusion. 

Sheer distraction of spirit made me voice this desire one day to an 
old and dear friend of my mother—a Virginian, who had married 
her younger sister, and spent several months of the year in our home 
on the Massachusetts coast. 

He looked at me in silence for some moments, pushed out a con- 
sidering lower lip, and then said kindly: 

“ Well, lad, I know the place for you. And I think you’ve diag- 
nosed your own case pretty well for a youth. To be alone and fight 
it out with God’s help. Do I take you correctly?” 

I told him “ yes” and thanked him. 

So he agreed to explain all that was necessary to my mother (my 
father had died when I was a child), and I set off for the hills of 
Virginia with full directions from him, and a letter for the Scotch 
gentleman, a Mr. Alexander Jardine, with whom I was to lodge. 
He had also sent another letter before me, to prepare my host and his 
granddaughter for my coming. 

Mr. Nelson explained to me that although he had lodged at Mr. 
Jardine’s once or twice on shooting expeditions, he was not at all 
intimately acquainted with the old gentleman, that the household was, 
in truth, a somewhat strange one, consisting only of Mr. Jardine, his 
two granddaughters alternately, and a negress who was a deaf mute. 
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They were poor and took lodgers occasionally, when such could be 
found as would not be discontent with their plain fare and way of 
living. Mr. Jardine was rapidly leaping towards his second childhood, 
my friend thought, and Moina must now be a girl of about twenty. 
She was grave and quiet and spoke little. Her twin-sister Robina 
resembled her in feature, but seemed, as her grandfather put it, 
“ daft-like,” and sang and chattered to herself and was nearly always 
without-doors when at home. It appeared that the sisters took turns 
in caring for their grandfather, and when one was in charge, the 
other stayed with an aunt who lived somewhere in the further valley. 

All that I heard of this place suited my humour to a nicety. Even 
the deaf-muteness of the old black did but add to my sense of forth- 
coming seclusion. I longed to be folded from all that I had hitherto 
known, in the free wildness of those Virginia mountains, and I looked 
forward with no more anxiety to the chatterings and pipings of Robina 
than I would have felt in regard to a red-bird. That she chattered 
only to herself as a habit, was the essential thing. 


II. 


Ir was on an afternoon of mid-October that I alighted at the little, 
high land station from which a rough road led to the mountains. My 
luggage had been sent on two days previous, by Mr. Nelson’s advice, 
and was already at the Jardines’—carried there by pack-mules, the 
station-master informed me. I made a bargain with the driver of 
an ox-cart, whose farm lay in that direction, and we were soon jolting 
towards the wooded crests. I had fancied, like most Northerners, that 
Virginia would be always mild, even in winter, and the clear, shining 
cold of the day astonished me. There was no wind, but as evening 
drew on, the range before us darkened into the grim blue of metal, and 
beyond the sky rose like a wall of ice through which shone a steady, 
sullen glare, as of some vast conflagration far away. 

My companion asked, among many other things, where I was going, 
and when I told him to Hidden House (so the Jardine place was 
called), he pursed his lips as if to whistle, then thought better of it, 
and only gave me a round stare. 

“ Ben there before?” he asked at last. 

“No,” I answered. “Why?” 

The same caution that had led him to check his whistle showed 
in his reply. 

“Oh, nothin’ partic’lar. It’s mighty far up in the mountains. 
Goin’ to walk it, when I set you down?” 

“Certainly. If you’ll point out the road.” 

This time he did whistle. 
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“*Road’!” he echoed me. “ They isn’t nothin’ but sheep-tracks 
leads up to that place,—leastways, from this valley.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ then Ill follow a sheep-track.” 

He was silent after this, but from time to time gave me sly 
glances of such an almost awed curiosity, that I became as curious 
myself to know what was in his mind. 

I could get nothing definite from him, however, even by the subtlest 
methods. The only piece of information that I succeeded in obtaining 
was when I asked him how they managed to get provisions if there 
were no road to the place. 

“ They tells as how a old crazy, dumb nigger goes down to the other 
valley with a big basket strapped to her back, like a beast of burden,” 
he answered. “ But I don’t know nothin’ "bout it. Folks is always 
talkin’.” 

And from this moment till we came to the foot of Thunder Moun- 
tain, our destination, he had no more to say on the subject. 

However, he was at great pains to set me on the right way, and 
showed a marked kindliness in the doing of it. He even accompanied 
me for a short distance into the forest, which was here of virgin growth, 
describing certain trees and landmarks by which I could guide myself, 
higher up, and telling me to keep always rather to the right than 
to the left, as he understood, from what folks said, that Hidden House 
(he always called it “that place”) lay to the right of the main peak. 
His whole manner was so death-beddish and solemn that a person of 
frayed nerves might well have been rasped by it, but it only added 
to my zeal for the unusual. Already my mind was answering the new 
stimulus, and my blood sang as it had not done since I was a little 
lad with a horrid, yet pleasing, belief in ghosts. 

“ Well, good luck to you,” he said at last, giving my hand a hearty 
wring, but his tone implied that there was little, if any, of that com- 
modity to be hoped for where I was going. 

I managed to keep a grave air while thanking him, and started 
off up the mountain at a good pace. 

After about an hour’s steady climbing, I came out of the forest 
upon a cheek of clearing, shaggy with broom and stalks of an old maize- 
crop. Below this point, the hills fell away sharply, and I could look 
out over the valley from which I had come. Dark and monotonous, 
it spread like a brooding sea to the very horizon, and one felt rather 
than saw the pervading violet of its sad shadow. But the sky toward 
which I was going, still shone with the light-red, quivering hue of 
winter sunset. A huge cloud had reared itself in the southwest half- 
way to the zenith, and from beyond this darkling shape there spread 
a monstrous wheel of light, whose hub was the fiery sun-disk. I let 
my fancy spin for a moment, and saw that towering cloud-form as the 
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Prince of the Power of the Air, with titan hands on the spokes of light, 
steering the earth as it had been a ship, through the dark winds of 
space, to its ultimate and unimaginable port. Indeed, I felt for a 
moment giddy with this fantasy, and the stable hill-side seemed to 
rock with me. Then I turned and hurried on, for I had no mind 
to be caught by night in these wildernesses. . 

A rude stone boundary-wall guided me for a little through the 
forest into which the path again led me, but shortly I came out upon 
another clearing. From thence I looked across a deep hollow to the 
second peak of the mountain of which I had been told, and saw, far 
up on its wrinkled haunch, a long, low house of grey stone, crouching 
close, as for shelter. From its central chimney rose a shaft of light- 
blue smoke, that as it reached the upper air took on a reddish hue with 
the last sunbeams. I went forward now, almost at a trot, for this 
singular dwelling could be no other than Hidden House. The next 
instant I found how apt was its name, for a slight turn hid it com- 
pletely from me, nor did I glimpse it again until I had climbed an- 
other rise and saw a long, black, vaulted aisle of junipers, or red- 
heart cedars, as they are called thereabouts, mounting the hill before 
me. Such wild grotesques did these sombre trees draw against the 
smouldering west, that it seemed as though some great sentence of 
magic-import was traced along the sky for him who had wit to profit 
by. Through this forbidding and solemn avenue I walked until the 
house was once more in sight. Another turn brought me almost to the 
right wing, and quite to the sunken gate of a little graveyard, cush- 
ioned thick with periwinkle. The small white stones gleamed like the 
ghosts of sickly children through the twilight. There must have been 
a score of them. I left them gladly for the ruddy square that broke 
the walls of the dark house. 

Mounting the low porch, with its doric columns, I looked in at the 
unshuttered window and thus saw Moina Jardine, for the first time, 
kneeling upon the hearthstone of Hidden House. I knew that it was 
Moina, and not Robina, from the clear quietude of her face, and the 
sweet gravity with which her dark hair was parted and smoothed along 
her temples. Yet, in spite of its pretty ordering, which no blackbird’s 
breast could have bettered, the fire-light showed me a soft dent here 
and there in its glossy sweep, that hinted how joyously it would have 
waved and curled about that wide brow if only it had been free. And 
there seemed to me something intimately sad and touching in the 
repression of that young hair, which was matched by the look on the 
clear face that it framed. I think that I loved Moina from the very 
moment that this fancy came to me. Nay, I know that I did. And 
life holds no starker fact than this, that a man’s heart may bear two 
loves at once, just as a woman may bear twin children. When the 
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mother will tell you with frankness which of these two is dearer, the 
lover will confess the like to his own soul,—not till then. But this 
thing I will tell, that such a divided heart splits the life of him who 
hath it,—and halves his very soul. Can eternity mend such a break 
as that? And is not eternity the kernel of this Now? You perceive, 
O Soul, that I am still asking questions which not I nor any man 
can answer. Yet questions, even though there be no answers, are the 
only bread by which we nourish a life other than the beasts. 

I have drifted a far way off from Moina as she knelt that evening 
on the hearthstone of Hidden House. 

She was feeding the newly-laid fire of hickory logs, with what I 
at first most foolishly took to be some sort of candles. Gazing closer, 
I saw that they were the white cobs from which the maize had been 
shelled, and which, I learned afterwards, she used for kindling from 
a very necessary economy. They burned charmingly, running over 
with reddish-sparkles when they first caught, and gradually flaring into 
a bright gem-like mass. 

I am glad that I have never seen nor ever shall see any other besides 
Moina, kindle a fire in this pretty fashion. It is a picture unique and 
clear, in which no other mixes. How often I helped her in latter days, 
and how merry we made as to whose kindling caught quicker and 
burned brighter! These are the trifles that memory stabs our nerves 
with when we have grown callous to her cudgellings. 

As soon as I could draw my eyes from Moina in her brown frock 
and blue kerchief, with the firelight under her white chin, I looked 
about the room, and saw that it was all panelled in some dark wood, 
the ceiling low and home-like, and the floor, which was waxed and 
lay unevenly like a wind-blown carpet, spread with home-made rugs 
of blue and yellow. The window curtains of plain yellowish dye were, 
fortunately for me, still undrawn. There were old corner cupboards 
and a chest of drawers on which stood pewter jugs and platters, and 
some pieces of glazed ware. Two spinning-wheels, one very large, one 
small for flax, were set against the wall. 

By leaning further out from the porch, I could see part of the left 
side of the room, and a splendid-looking old man in a great chair, 
with a plaid over his knees, and a tallow candle under a glass shade 
at his elbow. His eyebrows were immense and black as jet. His 
eyes, as well as I could judge in the mingled fire-and-candle light, 
a bright, wild blue. His hair rose about his great head like a rime 
of hoar-frost. In one hand he held a stitched book of yellowish paper, 
and seemed to be reading verses from it, either aloud or to himself 
(I could not hear for the lowered glass), and beating time with his 
long forefinger. A little mongrel, with wiry hair, sat upright between 
his knees, gazing at the fire, and blinking every now and then, as the 
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waving forefinger came near him. The reader must of course be Mr. 
Alexander Jardine, but I could see no signs of senility in that vehement 
face, with its shrewd half-smile and passionately alive, light-blue eyes. 

I gazed on until Moina turned and seemed to look straight at me 
through the uncurtained window, compelled, most likely, by that force 
in the human eye which no man ever has or ever will explain, but 
which all have experienced. 

The next moment I knocked at the door. 


III. 


Morna came herself to open it, and shortly I was part of that 
warm, home-like scene on which I had been gazing so absorbedly from 
outside. I was invited to a chair by the old gentleman, who began 
to question me with interest regarding Mr. Nelson, while “Tyke” 
descended, and after a snuffling and thorough examination of my boots, 
laid his mustachioed nose upon my knee, and quivered his frazzled tail 
in sign of amity. 

“¢Tyke’ has ta’en to ye, I see,” observed Mr. Jardine, smiling. 
“Nae such diagnoscian o’ human nature in the world as a dog, Mr. 
Marston. Ye should take pride in it.” 

“TI do indeed,” said I, and caressed “Tyke,” who lapped my 
fingers and wiped his eyes upon my knee at the same time, in the 
way that dogs have of mixing affection and self-indulgence. 

“We just ca’ him ‘ Tyke,’” pursued Mr. Jardine, “because ’t is 
the generic name for dog in Scotland, and in our opeenion he com- 
bines a’ that’s best in doghood, leaving out a bit azure in his blood.” 

He gave his half-smile and leaned over to pull “ Tyke’s” ear. He 
had a beautiful, great voice, and spoke with a pleasant “burr” and 
just a turn of phrase in Scots fashion, now and then. Mr. Nelson had 
told me that in talking with Robina he was apt to lapse into the broad, 
lowland speech, but that he had never heard him do so with Moina. I 
recalled this now, and thought that there was probably a closer sym- 
pathy between him and his other grandchild, though it seemed strange 
that it should be so; but age is full of these whimsies, and I dismissed 
the matter at that. 

We discoursed on several subjects, freely and easily, for “ Tyke’s” 
acceptance of me seemed to have quite established me in his master’s 
good graces, and I saw no reason to alter my first impression. His 
talk was full of pith and scholarly “ observes,” as he would have called 
them. It was an admirable mind, shrewd yet mellow, with flashes across 
it now and then of an imaginative wit that licked up obscurities like a 
tongue of lightning. I thought him indeed a most amazing old man, 
and wondered whether I had not had the good fortune to utter a 
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spiritual “sesame” where Mr. Nelson had only mentioned “ wheat” 
or “maize.” Certainly he threw wide the doors of his mind to me, 
whatever the cause. 

Then suddenly a slight thing happened, which made me comprehend 
something of Mr. Nelson’s opinion. 

I had handed Mr. Jardine the day’s paper which I had brought 
with me, that he might glance at the editorial which was written on 
a subject that we had been discussing. He became deeply absorbed 
in it, and Moina, after glancing at him once or twice, came quietly 
behind his chair and slipped away the yellowed book of manuscript in 
which he had been reading when I entered. 

At once, as though some conscious part of him had been filched, 
he began to stir restlessly, to glance sidewise, to mutter. Finally dash- 
ing aside the paper which he held, he sprang wide-awake as it were, 
and, seeing the empty place on the table, where the manuscript had lain, 
he began striking it with his open palm, and shouting in a perfect 
torrent of broad Scots, which I will a little modify in the recording: 

“Ye girzie, ye! Whaur hae ye put it? Whaur hae ye put it? 
Whaur hae ye put it? Ye might as well answer soon as late, for ’t will 
be calling to me in its ane tongue! Ye shilpit [puny] changeling! 
Gie me back Robina’s book! I’ll nae stand it, I tell ye! It ill sets 
ye to lightly [belittle] her, ye wi’ your dyin’ dove’s eyes! Wad ye 
peck at her crest o’ fire, ye bit, songless midden-fowl, ye! If I tell 
Robina o’t, she ’Il set ye in sic a fire-tailed comet o’ song as ye “ll burn 
in for a’ posterity to peer at, brighter than ye’d blaze in muckle 
hell! Gie me Robina’s book instanter! Gie’t me! Gie’t me! Ye 

ye . . .  porridge-hearted tepidity!” 

Iti is perhaps needless to say that several times during this outburst 
I tried to leave the room, but the old man had grasped me firmly by 
the coat, so that, without an unseemly tussle, I could not possibly have 
escaped. Moina also had tried from the first to pacify him, bringing 
the manuscript quickly and striving in a dozen gentle ways to make 
him see that it was there again, but so immoderate was the flood of 
his wrath, that his actual surroundings seemed hidden from him by its 
flying spume. 

When finally he realized that the book was near him again, he 
snatched it as though from the jaws of fire, and nursed it to his breast. 
Then in a more rational tone he addressed his granddaughter : 

“Why will ye no learn by experience?” he demanded. “ Weel ye 
ken I gang gyte [go crazy] whene’er ye lightly Robina’s book or make 
way wi’ it so quiet an’ secret like.” 

“ Grandfather,” returned Moina in a low voice, full of love, “ none 
knows better than you that I look on Robina as on myself.” 

And it seemed to me that her tone carried some hidden meaning 
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to deep and sorrowful for a stranger’s interpretation. But it seemed 
only to irritate the old man. 

“Do ye so?” asked he with a sneer that made of his rampant old 
beauty raw ugliness in my eyes. “ A-weel, an’ I dinna. An’ there’s 
the differ a-tween us in a barley-corn.” 

But the next instant he had wiped the rude look from his face 
with one stroke of his hand across it, and I beheld the same shrewd, 
composed countenance that had at first pleased me. 

“Youre a good lass, Moina,” he said, dropping the broad Scots 
as suddenly as he had adopted it. “ Yes, a good and a kind. Mind 
you don’t vex me further about this book, and you and me’Il can live 
in peace and charity till doomsday.” 

Moina promised that she would try to please him better in future, 
and there was something so tenderly sorrowful in the broad droop of 
her lowered lids as she looked down at him, that I felt the stir of 
tears beneath my own. She then suggested that I should follow her 
to my room, as supper would be laid by half-past six, and I would 
doubtless like to refresh myself after my long journey. 

When we stood without in the hall, she turned suddenly, and, look- 
ing straight at me with her dark eyes, said softly, though not exactly in 
a whisper: 

“Mr. Marston, I must explain for your own comfort how it was 
that my grandfather got so excited just now. Will you kindly listen? ” 

I began to say some stupid thing about all old people being excitable, 
but she stopped me with a look almost imploring. 

“No, no, this is different,” she said. “It is just that my grand- 
father thinks my . . . thinks that Robina is a great genius, 
and gets so wrought up over her book of songs. She has written some 
songs, strangely enough, in the Scots dialect. . . . How that may 
be, I cannot tell. It will just be in the blood, I suppose. . . .” 

She broke off, gazing dreamily for a moment, then caught her 
thread again with a start. “It is only that he gets so wild when he 
speaks of Robina, that I must ask you to keep him from the subject 
if you can. Yes, though I seem vulgar and jealous, I must ask you 
that. Will you please remember, Mr. Marston? For it is different 
when Robina is with him in person. They . . . they seem to suit 
each other. . . .” 

And again she paused, and that dreaming look stole into her eyes. 
And again she roused herself with a sort of start, like one waking 
voluntarily from encroaching sleep. 

“That is all,” she then said. “ Please do not encourage him to 
discuss her.” But the next moment she added with painful earnest- 
ness: “ Indeed, you can trust me. It is not good for him. It is for 
him I speak.” 
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And when I would have reassured her, she only set my bed-room 


candle in my hand, pointed to an open door at the head of the low stairs, 
and slipped swiftly back into the living-room. 


IV. 


. Iw that quiet, secluded life far up in the splendid and austere 
sincerity of those aloof hills, it was not long before I began to find 
the fragments of what I had thought my individuality, and in sober 
earnest set to fitting them together into a more enduring shape. And 
as this new form of myself grew under my shaping thought, I came to 
regard it more and more in the limpid mirror of Moina’s lovely per- 
sonality, to look upon it, as reflected there, for any hidden flaws and 
misshapen outlines. She bent naturally to me from the first, as I to 
her. She with her clear and steadfast flame fitted as sweetly into my 
gloomier nature as a star into the surrounding darkness, and as lovingly 
I flowed about her, lighted by her, and glad that my dimness should 
lend her occasion for brighter shining. I found her rarely well read 
for a woman, and with thoughts of her own, that gave me all the 
joy of a discoverer. As for her beauty both of soul and body, I could 
only think of Wordsworth’s matchless and haunting lines composed 
in the Hartz forest, for surely Nature had taken Moina to herself 
and made a Lady of her own. I never saw her listening in one of 
her soft reveries, to the great chords of the winter wind that she so 


loved, but I thought of the lines 


And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face, 


The household ways moved evenly in a pleasant monotony. There 
were but two servants, the negress already mentioned, and a white 
lad, who tended the small orchard and worked the few acres of arable 
land surrounding the house. He had care also of the two cows and one 
plough-horse. At the busier seasons, a younger brother came up from 
the valley to assist him. All this he did for a mere pittance in addition 
to his food and lodging. 

The negress I seldom saw, although Moina told me that she was a 
master-worker and kept the kitchen garden as well as two men could 
have done. I could well believe this, for I have never seen so powerful 
a woman. Not only was she very tall, quite six feet I judged, as she 
topped me by at least an inch, but with the breadth and bone of an 
athlete, and a carriage of amazing dignity and grace,—that stealing, 
flowing gait which comes from the portage of heavy weights upon the 
head. I have seen her move along the hillside to the mountain stream 
where she did her washing, carrying a great pot of iron upon her’ 
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turbaned head as though it had been an empty cocoanut-shell. Though 
her gestures were all admirable and full of meaning, as if, with her, 
force was a precious possession never to be wasted, her face was singu- 
larly empty. Her eyes, large, brilliant, and widely opened, might 
have been of varnished teak-wood like the rest of her face, which looked 
as though carved from that substance, and she always seemed to me 
like a person sleeping with open eyes and moving in her sleep. I 
supposed that this was due to her affliction, but its effect was unpleasant 
in the extreme, and I was glad that I did not have to see her often. 

I found that the descent into the further valley was much easier 
than on the side from which I had come, and that provisions were 
brought from this point by the extraordinary negress, twice during the 
week. She was a Jamaican, Moina told me, and had been sold to 
her grandfather under the name of Mercedes, which they had shortened 
to “ Mercy.” 

As they admitted me to further intimacy, I learned that Mr. Jardine 
had a small income which he shared with his sister, the aunt in whose 
home Robina and Moina lived alternately at regular intervals, and 
who was unmarried. Also that his pippins, being of exceptionally fine 
quality, and thriving well at this altitude, brought him in a consider- 
able sum every year, and were sold regularly to a merchant who came 
himself to attend to their packing and transportation. When I re- 
flected on these kind, homely confidences and the way in which I seemed 
to have fallen into this full yet quiet existence, it seemed to me that 
three years instead of three weeks must have passed since I entered 
it. And when my thought went deeper and I found Moina nestled in 
the very roots of my heart, it was as though I had dwelt with her from 
the beginning. 

We had said nothing to each other as yet, but that glory of first 
, love is not to be hidden and will shine through the most opaque natures 
and light all that is commonplace around them into a fairy-like splen- 
dour, and shine reflected back upon them, from the soberest faces. 

Indeed, I was so sure that I saw this sharing gleam on the counte- 
nance of Mr. Jardine, that I sought him one morning, when Moina was 
busy, and made a full confession of my love for her. 

He listened to me in entire silence, merely moving his head in assent 
now and then, and saying, “Mh, . . . mh . . .” at intervals 
in an abstracted voice. When I had made an end of it, I almost doubted 
whether he had taken in one word that I had uttered, so profoundly 
absorbed was his expression. But what was my amazement, even con- 
sternation, when with a sudden splintering of his icy look into the most 
roguish, cunning, youthful smile that was surely ever seen on the face 
_ of age, he bent forward and, clapping a hand upon my knee, said in 
a loud whisper: 
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“Man! Wait till you’ve seen Robina! ” 
I suppose that my expression must have struck him as comical, 
for he began to laugh consumedly, though under his breath, as it were. 

“Eh, sirs! Yell look more dazed like than that, once ye ’ve seen 
her,” he murmured at last, wiping those dancing, youthful eyes of his, 
which seemed as misplaced under his white hair as fire-toys on a bier. 

I could not so much as force a smile in reply, and this set him off 
again. 

“Th, sirs! Eh, sirs!” he kept chuckling. “The child’s at his 
wits’ end. How to check me he doesna’ ken, and sure am I that to talk 
wi’ him about Robina has been forbid by Moina! ” 

This only added to my confusion and kept me dumb. 

Suddenly he changed, and his face grew of a strange earnestness. 

“See here, Mannie,” said he, leaning forward and fixing those 
elf-lights of eyes upon me, “ we might as weel have it out and be bye 
with it. Talk of Robina I will when the fit takes me, though they 
tied my jaw with the grave-band. For Robina is mysel’ in a lookin’- 
glass . . . juist mysel’ in a glass, and despite the Book, it’s just 
himsel’ a man luves first an’ last, an’ not his neighbour, tho’ ’tis a 
fine saying to quote, and gives deegnity to the Almighty. And ’tis 
not for that she’s kind to me or good to me that I luve Robina.” (I 
have no power to describe the contempt with which he uttered this 
“kind to me or good to me.”) “ We juist dinna’ luve things for why 
they ’re kind and good to us. We luve them because they ’re kith an’ 
kin to us. All that’s kin to us we luve as we luve the life that 
warms us. Will a man luve water because *t is good and kind to 
him, and sluices off his poisons and humours? Na; but hell luve 
whisky which is juist anither poison in his blood, but makes him burn 
merrily and forget how heavy is this clay!” 

He struck his breast in saying these last words, as though in anger 
against his own body, and then went on more eagerly than ever: 

“T luve Robina for that she is Robina! She takes no such care of 
her auld grandad as t’ ither, but, Man! ’t is her my entrails yearn ower! 
I, who hae never lived, I live in her! All I would ha’ liked to be an’ 
dared not, she is, the hizzy! She luves herself abuve all ithers, an’ 
she dares admit it! Admit it! She fair glories in it! If David 
danced afore the Ark, Man, she dances on it! Ay, she’s the desire of 
my shrivelled heart, she that fills up her ain heart like a plum its skin, 
till there ’s no place in it for aught else, man or angel!” 

I could not have spoken for my life, it seemed to me, and even had 
I managed to utter some commonplace, it would have been like throw- 
ing a cork to Niagara. The torrential passion of this awesome and 
wonderful old man would have swept away the weightiest phrases ever 
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He now drew forth the book of manuscript from where he had 
hidden it behind the cushion of his chair, and, holding it in both 
hands, shook it vehemently before me. 

“See you this bit book?” said he. “It holds more in its wee 
breest than a whole continent of ‘ you’s’ and ‘me’s.’? There are songs 
here that wad hae made Rabbie Burns cuddle in the Diel’s oxter [the 
Devil’s arm-pit], might he but have fathered *em! MHere’s all the 
secret thoughts that e’er you an’ me has tried to smother, alive an’ 
laughin’. Here’s the secret of all hearts writ out afore the Judgment 
Day. Here’s the pride o’ the eye and the lust o’ life not cowerin’ like 
bogles [hobgoblins] at a cross, but shining out as unashamed an’ bonny 
as a field 0’ poppies! 

“Man! the shameless truth o’t! Ay, ’tis Truth herself is here, 
naked as fire and no more afflicted with modesty than the flame in 
yon chimney! . . . An’ whohasdonethis meeracle? . . . Ro- 
bina! An’ who wad they stop me frae namin’? . . . Robina! An’ 
for who would an old man risk judgment an’ a young man sell his soul 
outright if he but glimpsed her? Robina! Robina! Robina! ” 

I confess that his frenzy had me shaken, and that I flamed with a 
greedy curiosity to read if only one page of that strange manuscript. 
I gazed at it with new thoughts, and saw for the first time the name 
“ Robina ” dashed across its cover in a black, fierce little writing. This 
writing stirred me oddly. It had the personality of living things, and 
seemed to dance as I looked upon it. Should I ever read one of those 
wild poems written by the “ daft-like” girl, whose very name seemed 
informed with an eerie vitality? 

Here it was that Moina entered the room, and my cheeks flared as 
though I had been caught at something evil. She looked sadly enough 
from one to the other of our disturbed faces, then to the manuscript 
between us, and, after mending the fire and lighting the candle at her 
grandfather’s elbow, went quietly out again. But I could not bear this. 
Something from her calm presence had flowed over my hot blood like 
a cooling breeze over one in a fit of fever, and I suddenly saw the 
lowness of my curiosity and the selfish weakness that had kept me from 
checking the old man’s revelations. 

I ran after her, and found her going to the well for a pitcher of 
fresh water against supper-time. 

It was death-still, but very cold, and the great spangles of the 
stars shook as though they were but reflections in the dark lake of night. 
So brilliant were they, that I could see Moina’s face quite clearly, where 
it shone like a pearl from the foldings of her shawl. 

I did not speak at first, but went silently with her, and, as if by 
a mutual consent, we leaned over the well together and saw our black 
reflections outlined with stars. 
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Then I said close to her ear: 

“ So I always see you.” 

“ How?” she asked softly. 

“ Set among the stars,” I answered. 

But at this she put down her pitcher and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“Moina . . . Moina . . .” I whispered choking, and would 
have drawn away her hands, but she would not suffer it. 

“Wait . . .” she pleaded, with such an agony of appeal in 
her low voice that I could not but obey her. 

“T have something to tell you . . . when we are in the house 
again,” she then said. 

I drew water and filled the pitcher for her, and we returned to the 
house as silently as we had come. 

She led me to a little room where the sewing and ironing were done, 
and stood before me. She was strangely white, and her eyes seemed 
as if they had been washed paler by many tears. 

“T must tell you,” she said in an even, toneless voice, not looking 
at me, but out at the darkened window as though in spite of the gloom 
she saw beyond it, “that the time is here for me to go, and ‘ 
Robina to come.” 

She breathed distressfully for an instant, then set her hand to her 
breast and continued: “I must warn you that you and Robina have 
nothing in common—that she will repel and shock you. . . . Yet 
you will try to be forbearing? ” 

Her tone was a question, and I hastened to say: “ Yes, yes—I will. 

. I will indeed.” 
“Forbearing but not indulgent,” she pursued. “Not too kind. 
Not encouraging to her humours. And what will seem to you 
like madness. . . . Never, never must you mention my name to 
her.” 

The ardour of command, of warning, of entreaty, which she threw 
into the last sentence, staggered me. 

“Not mention your name? Not mention her sister's name?” I 
faltered foolishly. 

“Never. . . . Never. . . . Never .. . ”criedshe,and 
her very lips grew white with the passion of her speech. “Can you not 
trust me?” she then said, with a note so heartbroken in her lovely voice, 
that I flung headlong entreaties at her to say no more, to tell me nothing 
further, only to command me and that I would prove to her how I 
could obey. 

She was silent for a little after this, turning away to that blank 
window, and gazing through it as on a visible scene beyond. 

“Tt is well that you will trust me in this,” she then said, coming 
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back again. “I am trusting you with more than you will ever know. 
And now good-night, and God be with you until we meet again. By 
to-morrow morning I shall be gone.” 

No words can tell the solemnity, as of a prayer, that she put into 
those simple words, “ God be with you.” 

I took her sweet, cold hand in both mine, and that icy chillness 
seemed to run along my arm and strike my heart. I could not have 
told her that I loved her then, had we been parting forever. All that 
I could do was to echo her own words: 

“God be with you until we meet again.” 

And so we said farewell for the first time, and the next morning, 
very early, Robina came to Hidden House. 


Part Seconp 
I. 


- Ow the night of my parting with Moina, though I slept but fitfully, 
I did not chance to be awake at the time of her going, and so she 
slipped from the place that had known her like a sun-gleam from the 
waters, and none may see how it withdraws nor where is its after- 
shining. 

I woke for good at sunrise, and though my heart weighed me down 


at first, little by little there crept over me that same tingling curiosity 
which I had condemned only yesterday, and I was dressed and out of 
doors betimes. 

I do not know what fancy took me to the little graveyard at the 
top of the cedar lane, unless it was the underlying sadness of my 
mood, but it was there I was when Robina came dancing and singing 
up the hill, like the very Folly of Life, rushing in blithe intrusion 
upon Death’s privacies. 

It was the wildest, clearest piping I had ever heard, more like a boy’s 
note than a girl’s, and all interwoven with the thrillingest sweet whist- 
lings, as of some demi-being, half bird, half elfin. 

I do not know what song it was she lilted—tune and words clean 
escape me. I only know that I never heard the like before nor since, 
and that sometimes even now, when between sleeping and waking I 
seem to hear again that wildly sweet confusion and as it were super- 
ecstasy of mingled sounds, I am but as a child smitten by the music 
of the Pied Piper and have only the one thought,—to follow after. 

Drawn then as if by some spell in blood and spirit, I went forward 
and, leaning on the sunken gate, watched her dance upward under 
the gloomy boughs. 

She came as lightly as a blowing leaf, and all about her, waving 
locks, and ribbon-ends, and flying skirts, seemed informed with her 
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overflow of life. As she drew nearer, I saw that there was a scarlet 
ribbon through her hair, and about her shoulders a little silken, shining 
blood-red shawl that gleamed and fluttered in the windy sunlight like 
a flame. Her gown was of a dark green, almost black, but with fine 
emerald light along the edges of its folds. And she wore red shoes 
and stockings like the maids in fairy tales. 

“T am Robina! I am Robina! I am Robina!” she sang as she 
danced toward me. “I am everything and nothing! And I care not!” 

Then as she saw me continuing to stare at her in a sort of maze, 
for indeed both her likeness and unlikeness to Moina were bewildering, 
she threw back her bright head and, swelling out her throat like a bird . 
at song, began to laugh and laugh. 

I drew back, wincing, for this laughter ran over my nerves like 
sharp little fingers, so exactly was it like the laughter with which her 
grandfather had overwhelmed me the day before, though slighter and 
more crystalline, as her woman’s voice must make it. 

“And oh, man . . . young man, why are ye nesting in a 
grave-yard?” asked she solemnly, as soon as she could catch her breath 
again. “Is it just the love of contrast? Is it that life burns brighter 
near the dead? Reach me your hand, and I will try it, too!” 

I stretched out my hand, and she clasped it and was up and over 
the low gate among the periwinkle as though the wind had set her 
there. In a trice she had flitted from stone to stone, peering and 
smiling to herself over the inscriptions. 

It is hard, not having seen her with actual eyes, to imagine the vivid 
- incongruity of her presence in that dimly mournful spot, with its 
carpet of sombre evergreen, and its wan, rain-smeared stones. A red 
hibiscus flower in the hands of a dead man would be as fitting. 

Then all at once a horror seized me, and I rushed towards her. 
She had leaped upon a little grave and was dancing over it, her red 
shawl held high above her head, her white teeth shining. 

I grasped her with scant ceremony and snatched her from it. 

“Why did you do that? . . . Why did you do that?” I kept 
asking her, and held her tightly, afraid that she might leap upon yet 
another, in her mad self-will. She was light and delicately-boned as 
a bird, and her waist bent like a twig. She did not struggle, but 
leaned quiet in my arm and looked up at me unabashed. Then she 
pointed with her little hand and said teasingly: 

“ May I no’ dance on my own grave, good sir? ” 

I looked along her pointing finger, and saw carved on the head- 
stone of the mound over which she had played her gay antics, 
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A chill moved under my hair, and my arm fell from about her, but 
she leaned to me and said with a sort of silent laughing: 

“Maybe I ha’ just come back again . . . to this!” 

And she swept her hand along her wayward body. 

I gazed at her in dumb coldness. Then I said again: 

“ Why did you do it?” 

“Oh, man, young man! I did it to feel more alive!” she an- 
swered in a singing tone, and still smiled. 

“It was a horrid thing to do,” I burst forth fiercely. 

My own words so astonished me that I stopped short in some con- 
fusion, but she came and hung upon my arm. 

“Scold me more,” she urged. “I have never till now been scolded 
by a young man. Let uslive! Let uslive! Be angry again. That is 


living. And bend nearer. So. . . . There are two Robinas in 
your eyes. Very little . . . but alive! alive!” 

My head swam suddenly with the nearness of her face. I put up a 
hand over my eyes. 


“There! you have killed them!” she said vexedly, and turned 
away. I turned after her. She was mad surely, but what a brilliant 
madness! It was like some vivid bird—a scarlet-tanager—circling, 
circling, circling, until it should beat out its life with its own wings. 

She began her wild fluting and trilling again as we moved on, and 
said never another word till we reached the house. 

There on the step stood her grandfather, and, to my surprise, the 
dumb negress a little behind him. 

“Ye bonny elf! Come ben [in]!” he cried, and stretched out his 

arms. 
She went to him in a flash, and he lifted and held her tight, the 
shawl slipping from her shoulders and making a little pool of blood 
colour at their feet. She seized him by the white locks on either side 
and brought her face close to his. 

“There am I, home a’ready, an’ peeping frae those twa blue win- 
dows!” she cried. “There’s three Robinas hame the day! Twa in 
your eyes, and ane in your arms!” 

I found afterwards that it was a sort of passion with her, to see 
herself set thus pigmy-like in the eyes of others. 

“There canna’ be too many o’ ye for me!” laughed the old man. 
“Come ben, come ben, ye house-brownie. The hearth-stane’s cauld 
wi’out ye.” 

I thought of Moina, and my heart was hurt. And then I fell to 
watching Mercy, the negress, and forgot all else. 

She had doubled her great bulk, and was on her knees before Ro- 
bina, kissing her skirt’s hem, kissing her little red shoes.» The most 
horrid throttling sounds came from her working throat. Her big 
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eyes rolled and swam. If love could ever be hideous in its expression, 
it was then, but none could have mistaken it for other than love. It 
was as if Robina represented deity to her, and she crouched and adored 
with sickening spasms of self-abandonment. 

The girl, apparently unrevolted, laid one white hand on the tur- 
baned head, and looked steadfastly into the bovine eyes. 

“ How you live! How you live!” said she. Then she pointed to 
the kitchen. 

“ Enough for now,” she said, and the negress rose, and went without 
a murmur. 

“ But she cannot hear!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes,” said Robina, “as well as you and me. Do ye not 
know ?” 

She lifted up her clear voice and called, “ Mercy!” 

At once the creature turned and came eagerly back again, her dark 
face working convulsively with that unhuman seeming joy. 

“Open!” said Robina, with an up-toss of her hand. 

The negress flung wide her great mouth, and I saw the dreadful 
shreds and tatters of what had once been a human tongue. 

A sickness gushed over me and I could not forbear hiding my face 
with my hands. When I looked up the negress was gone. 

“Twas done in Jamaica,” said Mr. Jardine. “’T is a horrid 
like thing. We do not speak of it. But she worships Robina here, 
because when she was a bit lassie, and first saw that gruesome sight, 
she snatched up the scissors and was for snecking a slice from her 
own tongue to give the other. Ye stopped at the first bite o’ the 
steel, though, did ye no’, my lassie?” he ended, smiling. 

“T do not like to be hurt,” said Robina gravely. “’T is pleasant 
to give where it does not hurt.” 

“ And there ye have the warld in a barley-corn! ” cried her grand- 
father. 


II. 


We three now went into the living-room, and what was my feeling 
as I looked about me? I had grown to love this room, its friendly 
plainness, its restful, faded colouring. Now at windows and over 
doors were hung rich brocades of a gorgeous scarlet. They were uneven 
and irregular of edge, as though they had been torn from some Romish 
church. A square of crimson covered the waxed floor. 

The portrait of a girl, very darkened by time, but still glowing in 
her ruby-coloured gown made in the fashion of a long-gone age, had 
been set above the chimney. This portrait was the image of Robina— 
as like as though it had been painted but yesterday. It had the same 
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superabundance of curling, crinkling, free-tossed hair. The light, 
glancing eyes were the same. You looked to see it purse its peaked 
red lips for elfish whistling. A fine thread of rubies clasped the long 
throat, and as I gazed at it a wild fancy came to me, as though the 
graceful head had been severed and then set back upon its milk-white 
stem. For despite the tarnishing of time the flesh shone like pearl. 

“Tt will just be Robina herself, will it not, lad?” asked the old 
man, noting my fixed stare. 

“Tt is indeed a perfect copy of her,” I answered. “ Who was it?” 

“ Just another Robina Jardine,” he said, smiling to himself, as it 
were, and I thought of the grave on which the present Robina had 
danced so blithely but a few moments past. Yet that one must have 
been still another, for this one in the picture was dressed in a fashion 
that antedated the Jardines’ arrival in America. 

“ There has always been one. I hope that there will always be one,” 
he continued, and looked at me somewhat strangely, I thought. 

“T have never begun; I shall never end,” sang Robina, and she 
touched her fingers to her lips, and then reached up and touched them 
to the painted lips above her. It was the prettiest, daftest gesture, and 
made you almost in love with madness. “ What a pity, what a pity,” 
chanted she, addressing the portrait, “that both you and Mercy are 
dumb! You have both lived so much! You would have so much to 
tell me!” 

Then she whirled suddenly so that her skirts flared out about her. 
“My book!” she cried. “Where have ye put my book, Grandad?” 

It was at first very confusing, the way that those two lapsed into 
dialect with each other, and then back into plain English with me; 
but then, in truth, I was growing used to it, for whenever deeply 
moved the old man fell to speaking the broad Scots. He now drew the 
manuscript from its hiding-place behind his chair-cushion, and she 
caught it to her and kissed and dandled it like another woman with a 
baby. “ My honey bairn, my life’s in ye!” she crooned to it. “ Are 
ye not alive? Dinna’ I feel your heart beating upon mine? Red 
blood ’s in ye, an’ the fire o’ life, my bonny dear! ” 

“So ’tis. So tis,” chuckled her grandfather. 

“ And now,” continued she, “to put down what’s in my head afore 
it trickles out at my mouth. If I give it to the winds, *tis gone 
forever!” 

She turned and went over to a little table that was among the new 
gimcracks in the transformed room. Over this table was spread a piece 
of the crimson brocade, and a big ink-stand of French style, decorated 
with old red enamel, was set out upon it, together with a package of 
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She seated herself there, and fell to trimming a pen with a skill 
that I have never seen matched. All her motions were quick but per- 
fect. Her fingers were like a little band of well-trained elves, so that 
it was a delight to watch them, and like magic to see what they 
achieved. 

Then drawing the sheets of paper to her, she began to write, and 
the change that came over her face was no less than a marvel. It grew 
keen and set, and a sort of piercing whiteness played upon it. It was 
no longer a girl’s face, indeed it seemed of no sex, and I felt as I 
watched her that there was a Being in the room, but not a Person. 
She wrote long and steadily, and her grandfather lay back in his big 
chair, and closed his eyes, so that the only sound in the room was that 
of the fire, which was “ treading-snow,” as the saying is in Virginia, 
for her well-trimmed pen made no noise upon the paper. 

Now and then she looked up with wide eyes that did not see us, 
and I thought again how like, yet unlike, they were to Mcina’s. For 
these eyes of Robina’s, though in shape and setting like her sister’s, 
were far lighter, with tiny pupils where Moina’s were big and black,— 
and they took the hue of what they reflected, so that I had already seen 
them blue from the winter sky, and topaz with the firelight, and now, as 
evening fell, they became of a dark, soft, dusk colour. 

Presently she finished, and, throwing down the pen, arched her 
arms high above her head and yawned with a child’s abandon. I could 
see her little tongue curl in her pink mouth like a cat’s. 

“Will ye no’ read it to us, honey?” coaxed her grandfather, but 
at that she made a jealous snatch at book and papers, and, hustling them 
into the table-drawer, turned the key upon them and slipped it in her 
bosom. 

“ Weel, weel, just give us the name-line then,” said he indulgently. 

She eyed him with a sudden, biting mischief. 

“?T is called ‘The ghaist that wun hame’ [The ghost that got 
home],” she then said, “an’ ’tis a thing to make the blood creep 
backward.” 

The old man’s face was veiled with that strange look that I had 
noted twice or thrice before. “‘ The ghaist that wun hame’ . 
‘The ghaist that wun hame’ . . .” he repeated to himself, in a low 
voice. Then he said to her, with cautious wheedling, “ Maybe ye ’ll can 
expound that to us?” 

“ Weel, an’ I just canna’,” returned she, not rudely, but with the 
most perfect determination. “ Were all the poets in the warld called 
upon to expound their poetry, they ’d have two life-works afore them. 
Besides, they dinna’ ken the whole meanin’ themselves.” 

Thereupon she sat herself down on the hearth-rug and began 
teasing “Tyke,” by pulling her red shawl over his ears like a hood. 
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The little beast stiffened himself and would lend no countenance to 
this game. Once he growled inwardly like a small kettle about to 
boil over. 

“Have a care!” I cried. “He might snap at you.” 

“ Not he,” she said carelessly. “ He does n’t like me, but he’s whole- 
somely in awe of me. And ’tis natural. Both me and the doggie love 
ourselves too well to spare much for each other. And when I’m home, 
well he knows his place with Grandad is filled full. There! Awa’ wi’ 
ye to your corner, ye thrawn beastie!” she ended, and “ Tyke,” still 
rumbling deep within himself, made for the furthest corner of the 
ingle, and there curled up, lowering nose to paws, but keeping a white- 
rimmed eye upon her. 

Then she went to tidy herself against the supper-hour, and I was 
left alone with her grandfather. 


ITI. 


No sooner was she gone than the old man blazed up like a fire in a 
draught. 

“ Man! ” cried he, “ but is she no’ wonderful! ” 

“ She is indeed,” said I with ardour. 

He laid his hand on my wrist, and I felt it trembling. 

“ Was I not right to bid ye wait till ye had seen her? ” 

This cooled me. I drew in like a cautious snail and made some 
evasive and silly answer. 

“Eh! but ye’re not speaking your true thought!” said he, chuck- 
ling. “I go by the look in the eye more than by the wag o’ th’ tongue. 
She is kindled sparks in your eyes already, such as never Moina lit 
there!” 

I passed this over in silence, as one of those execrable intimacies in 
which old age sometimes indulges. 

“Weel, weel, bide a wee,” he then said, in no wise disconcerted. 
“T’ve no wish to heckle wi’ ye. Time aye brings things round like 
a spot on a wheel-tyre. But, sirs! What a title was yon! ‘The 
ghaist that wun hame.’ What, now, do ye suppose she ’ll be meaning 
by that?” 

“T should like rather to know what you surmise, sir,” I answered. 
“ You have a knowledge of her talent which I am without.” 

“ Aweel then,” said he, first peering all about him, and then beckon- 
ing me closer, “Ill just tell ye. Have ye ne’er thought what a poor, 
forlorn thing would be a ghaist, blowin’ its lee-lane on every air? Not 
a trim, canny house-ghaist, ve ken, but ane o’ those wanderin’ speerits, 
that canna’ rest for thinkin’ o’ the joys they had when in the flesh. 
Ay, mannie! Think o’ such a creature wandering its lee-lane—for ’t is 
borne in on me that ghaists canna’ forgather with each other 
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think on it, with all its desires leaping red hot an’ no body to express 
’em with! An’ ye were such a forlorn, mist-like thing, would ye no’ 
slip in an’ take possession,—aye, possession o’ the first warm habitation 
o’ flesh and bones ye kenned was empty?” 

He stopped and looked at me with a wild eagerness which went 
through me like cold. 

“What do you mean?” I asked under my breath. “Do you be- 
lieve in ghosts, and do you think that such a bodiless spirit can enter 
into a living . 

“Whist! Whist!” he spat at me, not angrily but like one in real 
fear, “those things must na’ be said too plain-like. But ye hae my 
meanin’ . . . ye hae my meanin’.” 

“And you actually believe in ghosts?” I asked, unable to keep a 
tinge of scorn from my voice. 

But he was quite as scornful. 

“Keep us!” cried he, “an’ what are you and me but just twa 
ghaists biding for a glimpse in twa inns of crumbling flesh? Doesna’ 
Epictetus tell us that we are but souls bearing up a corp’? ‘ Believe,’ 
say you? . . . “Tis a kenned thing wi’ me!” 

He sat still after this outbreak, and stared past me into the fire for 
some moments. Then he resumed in the same self-convincing key in 
which he had begun: “ Ay, and ’tis also borne in on me that like 
seeks like, whether in the body or out of the body. Speerit is drawn to 
speerit, as deep answereth unto deep. An’ the boldest speerit wins 
i’ the end. Ou ay! two householders canna’ rule together. No king- 
dom will bide long under two kings. . . . But all this is juist lig- 
lag [gibberish] to ye, is it no’? . . . Now we'll put it by, and 
come to the solidities o’ life.” 

With this he began speaking the English tongue, greatly to my 
relief. 

“T must ask you to excuse the supper that will be laid before you 
this night,” he said. “’T will be just cat-lap to you and me, but Robina 
cannot bear the sight of flesh. Just the reek o’t from the kitchen 
sickens her. I'll bid the carline cook ye a good rasher to-morrow when 
the lass is off on one of her lang jaunts. But to-night ’t will be bean- 
broth and batter-bread, and porridge, and a dish of curds and cream.” 

I told him that such a meal would suit me excellently, as I had 
no great liking for meat, and ate it from habit rather than from 
preference. 

“Do ye so, now?” said he, and looked at me with a fresh interest. 

When Mercy had laid the table (Moina always did this when she 
was at home, and I was used to help her), she struck the old silver gong 
that stood in the outer hall, and before it had stopped ringing Robina 
came into the room. 
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I could but gaze at her. She was splendid as a crimson snow- 
flower, and the thin silken folds of her scarlet gown moved about her 
in the draught like petals. She had dressed her head with a wreath 
of gauze, so that her black hair gleamed as through fire-mist. She 
looked like the spirit of fire, and so I told her. 

She pretended to great haughtiness, and drew up her shining throat. 

“T, sir,” said she, “am Queen of the Salamanders. I can carry 
love in the palm of my hand as slaves carry live-coals, and not be 
burned ” 

Just the way that she said “love” made my heart sting. I sought 
her eyes, and there came from them a ray that seemed to touch me as 
a spark might. I thought of Moina and her deep, clear, loving look, 
and anger rose in me against myself and against that other. She ate 
daintily and little, and when I saw her red lips flecked with cream 
I thought again of the blazing snow-flowers of the Californias. 

After the table had been cleared, and spread again with its brocade, 
‘we gathered about the great fire of apple boughs and hickory, and sat 
thus in silence for a while, listening to the solemn harping of the wind. 

But soon the old man, who seemed oddly restless, leaned forward 
and said half-timorousty : 

_ “Will ye no’ bring forth your lilt-pipe, lassie, and play us a  apeing 
of your fire-song? I see ye’re dressed for the dancing 

The girl did not stir where she lay sunk in a great chair by the 
ingle-nook. She had wrapped herself from crown to heel in a thin 
grey web of stuff through which her burning dress gleamed like embers. 

“Wait till I hear the call, old playmate,” she said in a drowsy, 
sombre voice. “ And do you darken the lights meantime.” 

He rose without a word, and one by one blew out the candles. The 
room was now but a grotto hung with blowing shadows and banners of 
flame. Now her figure was lighted up like a sunset cloud. Now 
she subsided to a heap of ashes. Outside, that deep, thrumming 
minor chord to which all nature is set rose and sank, wavered, died 
away, and pealed again. 

The old man sat motionless, and the girl seemed folded in upon 
herself like some night-blooming flower waiting the hour for unclosing. 
Once Tyke barked fiercely in his sleep and sprang up trembling, only 
to sink down again, after circling round and round. One eye he kept 
open, however, and fixed it on the girl. 

Then once more the old man moved stealthily. In one of the 
corner cupboards, he unlocked a secret drawer, and took forth a strange, 
wild-wood looking instrument of music—two pipes set in a triangle such 
as Marsyas might have played on. This he laid softly on Robina’s 
knees and withdrew again into the shadows. 

All at once she cried out in a clear, light voice: 
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“Feed the fire-folk! Feed the fire-folk! Do ye no’ hear them 
clamorin’ for nourishment?” 

With shining eyes, as of a child at Christmas, the old man hastened 
and tossed bundle after bundle of some fragrant, prepared wood upon 
the fire, which shivered into a myriad iridescent sparkles, and then shot 
forth tongues of multi-coloured flame. And Robina, seizing the pipes, 
leaped forth from her ashen chrysalis and stood quivering like another 
flame upon the hearth. 

God knows what it was she played or how she played it. The whole 
of Spring seemed gathered in that Winter room. It was like a forest 
verbal with the ecstasy of living—like the bridal-song of Dryads—like 
the laughter of a trillion-trillion leaves shaken with their loves. And 
then, as she began to dance, it was that forest on fire, her voice went 
out like smoke, the pipes dropped from her hands. 

“JT dance my Credo!” she cried to us. “ Where words fail I give 
my dancing! I am Robina! Robina! Robina! Look! This I 
believe! ” 

None may imagine that dancing, and it is not to be described. 
It was as beautiful and terrible as Life. It was as unashamed as the 
loves of sun and earth. It was inspired, but from the breath of what 
passionate, forbidden deity, who shall say? It passed across the valley 
of dead loves where lie old sins, and they rose and clothed themselves 
in beauty and danced also. In that dance all things save delight and 
pleasure, wavered, and were smelted and ran together like the snake 
of fire down a volcano’s side. God seemed useless—an old Man out- 
worn by the ages—the very Ancient of Days fallen on his dotage. It 
was the immortal and unspeakable ceremonial dance of Self adoring 
Self. This am I. This I worship. This is to me Alpha and Omega. 
And because life gives me this, my body, there is to me no good but the 
life of the body, and to me there is no evil but the death of the body. 

I gaped and trembled and the sweat ran from me while that wonder- 
ful madwoman danced as before the Pharaoh, If there be such a thing 
as possession I saw it that night, and what is man’s last-lit torch of 
knowledge but a spark that lives for an instant on the black chimney- 
throat of the unknowable? I was there in that little mountain room, 
now ablaze with that horrific yet ineffable spectacle, like the poor wood- 
cutter in the folk-tale, who, passing through a door in a tree, found 
himself in a temple of Babylon. The Orient that is part of every 
Occidental was loosed in me. I was a sultan, and she my slave. I 
was an Arab shiek, and she my captive. I was Ahmed, and she was 
Peri-Banou. Musk and blood and champnak scented the air. 

Then all at once her dancing changed, and she was flame again, and 
I the wood that nourished it. ‘ 

There came a gush of cold air. The ashes on the hearth were scat- 
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tered. The casement struck to and fro with shattering blows. I heard 
a girl’s shrill scream of terror: “The bird! The bird!” 

Like one struggling from a drugged sleep, I crept back into my 
daily self. 

Robina was clinging to her grandfather, and following with wide, 
strained eyes the terrified flight of a cardinal that had been blown in at 
the open window. Round and round the bird circled, now dipping into 
the shadows, now gleaming like a jewel in the firelight. Its crimson 
beak was parted, its crest lowered. Again and again it dashed against 
the ceiling, leaving streaks as scarlet as its plumage. 

“Save it! oh, save it!” cried the girl, and I heard her teeth 
chattering. 

I caught up the brocade from the table and tried to guide the poor 
creature toward the window, but it eluded me like a sprite. I mounted 
upon the furniture, ran this way and that, in vain. Still it dashed 
itself against the ceiling and dived into the shadows. Tyke leaped and 
barked convulsively. 

“Put him out of the room!” I cried, enraged at my own futility 
and the dog’s irritating noise. Mr. Jardine took him by the nape and 
dropped him into the hall. By this time Robina looked like a figure 
of snow with her scarlet finery withered about her, and her hands 
clasped together round her throat. Her eyes still followed the bird, 
as though in some way her life was bound up in its movements. 

It happened in an eye-blink—a piteous, sickening sight that my 
dreams have never been rid of. Down it flew, straight as a sun-streak, 
straight and swift into the very core of the great fire. There was a 
whiff, a crisping sound, a darkening of the incandescent centre. 

The little life was gone as when a child sets its foot upon a spark. 

It was painful enough in all conscience, but nothing could have 
accounted for its effect upon Robina. 

She ran forward like one demented, and would have searched for 
it in the coals with her naked hands. 

“Do ye no’ ken! . . . Do ye no’ ken? . . .” she kept 
sobbing. “’Tisaprophecy. . . . It has happened before. *T will 
happen again. . . . Out of the dark . . . into the light. 
‘ Out of the light . . . into the fire. . . . Will none 
stay me? . . . Will nome help me? . . . Will none fight for 
me? . . . Must I flit out and in . . . out and in 
forever and ever? . . . "I'wasno’abird. . . . “I was a poor 
bit spirit. . . . A poor bit ghost seeking a fleshly habitation. 

Do yeno’ ken? . . . Doyeno’ ken? 

Her grandfather bore her off to bed at last still resisting, still mut- 
tering. I heard her voice dying away along the gusty hall. 

“Do ye no’ ken? . . . Do yeno’ ken?” 
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I slept that night like one who sinks unconscious in the snow-sleep, 
but from time to time I tore myself awake, so dreadful was that slumber. 


IV. 


I preaDeED, yet longed, to see Robina again, with that surging of 
opposed passions, which reveals man to himself as the Master Mystery. 
Who can fathom the deeps of exultation from which David cried, “ My 
heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed!” 

A sense of guilt, as though I had committed some wanton act in 
my dreams, for which God held me responsible, overwhelmed me. I 
could not suppose that the blurred green of my dressing-glass, was the 
whole cause of my altered looks. I had the appearance of a man risen 
from fever. 

But though I went downstairs with parching tongue and heart 
hammering, I found no Robina in the living-room, and the old man 
also was without. 

I had no zest for work or reading, and so sat for some hours,. gazing 
on the fire, and going over and over, with a wearying lucidity, all the 
happenings of yesterday. It seemed as if this strange madness of the 
girl were a catching sickness, for I was in no wise my usual self, and 
bright, odious, enchanting thoughts kept weaving their arabesques 
against the dark background of my mood. I tried to think of Moina, 
and she seemed pale and far away and chill as the Ice-Maiden in the 
story. Yet I had loved her well, nay, I knew that I loved her now. 
I was like those in fever, who turn always first from them they have 
held dearest. Had I not seen my old grandfather, weeping like a child 
on the outer steps, because his son had driven him from the room in his 
delirium? Yes, it was like that with me. What would I not have 
given to lean my head on Moina’s sweet breast, and sob like a child after 
an evil dream? 

I had always heard it said that it was a racking thing to be near 
madness, and now the aching both of soul and body told me how true 
was this saying. 

I had a great wrestling with my sick soul, however, and, returning 
to my room, wrote for a long time in my journal, being under a truly 
Romish necessity for self-confession. These pages made such dreadful 
reading, however, that I burned them before I went downstairs again. 
Yet they had eased me in some strange fashion, and when I descended 
for the second time, I was in a calmer frame. 

. The old man, who was busy with the pruning of his orchard (it 

“was now nearly December), had not returned, and not till sunset did 
Robina enter. 

She came carrying before her a great bough of maple, taller than 
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herself, and through this she looked at me as through a tremble of red 
flamelets, shaking the leaves as she held the bough upright on the floor, 
and laughing with her high, elfin laughter. 

“Ts it no’ as bonny as blood? ” she called to me. 

She must have seen the shrinking in my face, for, placing the bough 
against the wall so that it seemed to light up the whole room, she came 
and stood over me, and looked steadfastly at me, crossing her arms 
behind her. 

“ And for why should ye scunner [shudder] at the thought of blood 
being bonny?” asked she. “Is it no’ the very jewels o’ life, running 
through our veins like strings of rubies through a maid’s fingers? If 
rubies are bonny, why not blood-drops? The’re the living jewels o’ 
God, I tell ye, and naught is bonnier in the whole world than just 
men’s life-blood ! ” 

With that she turned, and, fixing some of the maple leaves in her 
black hair, sat down opposite me on a little stool in the other ingle-nook. 

She was wearing again the green gown in which I had first seen her, 
but her hose were grey woollen and her shoes of stouter make and cov- 
ered with clay. Reaching behind her under the cushion of the settle, 
she now pulled out the red shoes and stockings, and with an extra- 
ordinary dexterity shod and gartered herself before me, without the 
least immodesty in any wise. Once I could not help glancing with 
pleasure at her little ankle, which seemed not much larger and quite 
as white as a peeled elm-twig, and she caught my eye and broke into the 
frankest dimples. 

“Have I no’ an ankle for a bracelet?” she demanded seriously. 
Then stretching out her foot now gleaming in its scarlet shoe: “ Yon’s 
a bonny foot, but full of life-blood,” she said demurely. “ Ye’d better 
not be looking too hard at it, else ye "ll get a grue [a shiver of disgust].” 

I could not help laughing at this, and the everyday sound of it 
seemed to dispel some of the hot mists in my head. I forgot the wild 
events of yesternight and saw her only as a young girl with a natural 
mischief in her sparkling face, and Eve’s pretty heritage of coquetry 
becoming her like the maple leaves in her hair. 

“You must not think me such a sour prig,” I said. “ Your feet 
are as pretty as were even the Little Sea Maid’s, who sold her tongue 
for them. There’s about just enough material in your tongue to make 
those feet, I fancy,” ended I, thinking to please her. But she made 
the oddest little mouth at me. 

“T know very well indeed what it is you fancy,” she now said, 
dropping her Scots lingo. “ You fancy I am mad, and that you must 
humour me.” 

This so took away my breath, that I had not a word to answer. 

“Man dear,” she then continued, “I’ll just make you the gift 
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of a big truth. There is none in this whole world so mad as the man 
who thinks he’s not mad. For what is life but madness? And who . 
is saner than the dead? And would you lie quiet and reasonable in a 
grave, or would you love and laugh with the other madmen? Who 
made this mad world if not the maddest Madman of them all? Is it 

not a fine toy for the Master Madman, this spinning, glittering, shriek- 

ing, fleeing world, that leaves no track on the wide air, so that even 

God must follow His game at random? When He smites it, it bleeds. 
When He scourges it, it groans. And He hurls it down the blind ways 

of timeless space, with never a goal, just that He, the Divine Madman, 

may have a toy to His madness forever and ever! ” 

She had risen, and stood white and small and deadly, with eyes 
fixed before her, and pointing finger, as though she thus blasphemously 
accused her Maker face to face. 

All the old horror came upon me as strong as before, and with it 
a fascination even stronger. Could it be that fire had fallen from 
heaven upon less offenders, and that she stood there scathless? 

And as I sat stunned, half looking for some miracle of divine 
wrath, she turned composedly and, something down her lawn under- 
sleeves, said in a matter-of-fact voice: 

“ And now Ill just put that in writing afore I forget it.” 

I looked at her with such bewildered eyes, that she stopped on 
the way to her writing-table, and touched me soothingly on the shoulder, 
smiling as she did so. 

“Poor lad!” said she. “Do not glower as though ye’d seen a 
bogle. If all flesh is grass, all poets are deadly-nightshades. Be sure 
ye never eat one by mistake! ” 

After that she became wholly absorbed in her writing, and did not 
speak again until her grandfather returned from the orchard, and 
Mercy came to lay the table for supper. 

The rest of the evening passed with singular quiet. After supper, 
Robina brought forward the little flax-wheel, and though there was no 
tow on it, sat turning it dreamily in the firelight until bedtime. Its 
soft whir sounded like a moth caught between the window-panes. 

“Ye daft lassie,” laughed her grandfather, “ what d’ ye think ye ’re 
spinnin’? ” 

“ The stuff o’ dreams,” she answered him. 


V. 


As the days went by I came to a strange tangle of thought in regard 
to Robina. Was she really mad, or only mad by flaws, as the wind is 
to which the spirit hath been likened? Was she like Hamlet, only mad 
north-northwest, when her spirit blew a gale from that quarter? And 
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was this madness of hers perhaps just the poetic frenzy of which the 
Ancients spoke? And were we all, as she had said, something touched 
with madness when we rose on our passions above the norm of our 
common humanity? Was it indeed the only true sanity to be dead, 
and so always of the same mind? But no, according to my faith, 
only our bodies died,—the soul, the mind, the “I” in us, lived on 
forever. 

As we came to speak oftener together, I was confounded by the 
boldness of her conception of these things. She believed in a Higher 
Power, it is true, but her God seemed to me a Demon. And her fear- 
lessness in contemplating things invisible wrought in me a giddiness as 
of one peering over the edge of the stable world into an immeasurable 
void. She was as familiar in her dealings with the unknowable as a 
child with its mother’s breast. As it were, plucked Mystery by the 
beard, and laughed into its awful countenance. 

When I reminded her one day that God is Love, she replied that 
God is Power seemed to her a more probable surmise, and, whipping 
‘suddenly round on me, she asked if I knew the Scotch term for poet. 

“Tt is ‘ Makker,’ ” she informed me, “and the Greek nteans Maker 
also. I am thinking that God will be just a great ‘ Makker,’ a great 
Poet. Little He cares what happens to the characters in His poems, 
so they but act them out fittingly. And all subjects are alike to Him, 
as to all other poets. Hell, now, what a thought was there! So He 
made the great poem called Hell—tis as great as Paradise. Man! 
but He must have had a heaven-quake of joy when He thought out 
Satan! No, He’s just the Chief Poet, and makes things as they rise in 
His mind. We call them good and bad, but there ’s no ‘ good and bad’ 
to a poet. There’s nothing but poems.” 

Such words as these were like coals of fire to me, yet I must needs 
scorch myself again and again, and yet again. I was not happy near 
her, but I was doubly wretched away from her. I was like one who has 
heard the Fairy-harp, and who, though he dwindles and pines away for 
all that he has held dear, must yet follow that eldritch music into the 
false splendours of the underworld, and leave behind him the calm, 
familiar sky. And Moina’s face grew ever fainter, fading like a pen- 
cilled song from the pages of my heart, until one day I came face to 
face with myself, in the glass of a single thought. The thought was: 
“Tam glad now that I never told Moina that I loved her.” 

It is vain to try to grasp an escaping love. You but hold a d 
bird in your hand when the struggle is over. I went dully, and pon- 
dered this strange thing which we call “self,” and from which we can- 
not command even a tear or a laugh at will, but are the servants of its 
tears and laughter. We may say, “ Peace, be still,” to a passion and be 
obeyed, but never, “ Come forth.” 
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One morning after Robina had dwelt with us about a month, I 
woke to find the mountains clothed in whiteness, and the forest turned 
to glass. The sun did not shine forth brightly, but hung in the dun air 
like a great blossom of fire. So majestic and unearthly was the spec- 
tacle, that I hastened to dress myself, longing to go out into it and 
search if God might not come nearer to a world so transformed with 
purity. 

Robina stepped upon the stair just when I did. She was wrapped 
in furs from head to foot, and had on a scarlet hood, from which her 
eyes gleamed wildly, and with a sort of anger in them. 

“ You are going out? Soam I,” shesaid tome. “TI hate the snow, 
but it draws me. It wipes all colour from my thoughts as it does 
from the earth. Look!” she cried, as we stood in the doorway. 
“ Look! how like a corpse the world is! Dead and cold as the moon. 
How horrible is this white plague! The leprosy of winter! Do ye not 
find it contagious? Shall we not also grow white, and cold, and stiff 
if we mix with it?” 

My spiritual mood was gone at a touch. I saw the mountains glar- 
ing at us as in a white masque of Death. And I resented, yet could not 
free myself from her strong influence. 

“Come,” she then said. “ Let us walk hand in hand. We shall be 
safer.” 

So hand in hand we walked out into that blank world. 

Presently I felt her shudder. Her hand shook in mine. 

“-Tisasign . . .” she said. “Do ye no’ feel it’s a sign?” 

“ Of what?” I asked her. 

“Ofsomethingcoming . . . coming . . . coming. . 

As empty as this whiteness . . . asstealthy . . .” 

She shuddered again, more violently than before. 

“Man!” she cried presently, “I think yon Italian was right and 
that Hell is frozen!” 

Then I essayed bluntness, and a vexation that I did not feel, for 
the creeping of her dread was on me. 

“You are not well,” I said, “and you’re cold. You had better go 
back to the house and take a good drink of brandy.” 

She looked up at me with the most thrilling scorn. 

“ And ye’d better go ben [into] the house o’ Life an’ take a dram 0” 
vitality!” she said in her vigorous Scots talk. “Man dear, ye’re but 
half alive, and so ye needna’ have but a half fear o’ death! There’s a 
lad dances in my grandad’s blue een, but in yours I see a greybeard!” | 

This put me in a whirl of anger, I know not why, unless that our 
fates be poised on such atoms. 

“A greybeard’?” I echoed, smarting. “If you but knew what 
was in my heart this minute, youd not be so fearful of the snow!” 
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She grew light in a trice, pursed up her lips as if to whistle, and 
began to swing my hand backward and forward. 

“Will it be a roaring lion?” she asked teasingly. “And will it 
= and lap snow from my hand?” 

The next instant, like the elf she was, she had darted forward, and, 
together with her mocking laughter, came a pelt of snow in my face 
that half blinded me. Then she ran, and I set off in pursuit. But hers 
was no girl’s running. She sped like a boy . . . like a deer. 

: Letting slip her heavy furs, she flew before me in her scarlet 
cloak and hood like a blowing poppy. But I caught her at last, and 
held her, and as her light, glancing eyes met mine, with that wild 
beam pouring from them, her madness seized me so that I shook with 
it, and for a moment could only hold her, thus shaken in my arms, 
and fight for breath. 

Then suddenly she began to sing, right into my face, so that it 
poured over and through me like a stream of sparks: 


“Thaur’s a bluid-red flower that blaws, 
In th’ white o’ winter snaws: 
He that plucks the bonny wight 

Gangs sweetly gyte! Gangs sweetly gyte! ”* 


She just paused and then, still nearer: 


“Luve’s red-flower’s my mouth so bright; 
Gang sweetly gyte! Gang sweetly gyte! ” 


The earth span with us, and I set my mouth to hers in a kiss such 
as draws life up by the roots. 

All at once she stiffened in my arms. 

“Hark! Do ye no’ hear it callin’? ” she asked, and her voice was 
full of fear like a child’s. 

“T hear nothing but my heart and your heart,” said I, for I was 
drunken now with my madness. 

“Whist! Whist!” she said, and laid her hand sharply on my lips. 
“There! . . . Doyeno’ hear? . . . Far, far away. ‘ 
As little as a voice in a dream?” 

“ And what is it calling? ” I asked, to humour her. 

She turned deadly white, and sank down in my clasp. 

“Oh, it is a fearsome name it is calling!” she moaned forth, 
like one in dire pain. “Whiles I remember it, an’ whiles I forget. 

When I hear it in my sleep, I wake in a cauld sweat.” 

‘She trembled like one with ague, and clung to me desperately. But 
all passion was gone from her touch. She would have clung to the 
icy hillside with as much desperation. 


* Goes sweetly mad. 
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“You are ill,” I cried. “You are very ill. . . . Come back 
with me tothe house . . .” 

“Ah! . . . ah! . . .” she here screamed out on a wild note, 
covering herears. “I willnothear. . . . I will not hear 

“What is it? . . . What will you not hear?” 

“That name! . . . That name! .. .” 

“What name? In God’s mercy, what name?” 

“Oh, do ye no’ hear it? . . . The woods are full of it 
“But what name? . . . What name?” 
Then she turned in my arms and shrieked it in my face: 
“Moina! . . . Moina! . . . Moina! 
My heart checked, and I went blind for a second. 


. 


Part THIRD 
I. 
| Wuen I came to myself the next instant, she was standing before 

me, swaying slightly, with a curious drowsy look at nothing, from under 


| her half-closed lids. 

| “Robina!” I cried, seizing her by both arms. “ Robina!” 


“ Ay, that’s well,” she murmured in a low monotone. “Call me 
that. . . . Call me that. . . . Drown the other. 


Drown the other . . 
“ Are you dying?” I cried, beside myself, and I shook her to and 
fro. “Wake! . .. Wake! .. 
She looked at me with a heavy effort of the lids, but seemed to be 


addressing some one else. 


“Twillnot .. . ”shesaid. “Iwill not. . . . Leave me 
alone. . . . I will not go . . . I will stay. . . . I will 
not go 


Again her lids almost closed, she swayed forward against me. I 
tried to take her up in my arms to carry her to the house, but with 
the sudden strength of madness, she fought so fiercely that I was obliged 
to set her down again. 

Then a fearful, convulsed look of rage, and terror, and extremity, 
swept her face. She tore at the strings of her hood, and cried out in a 
sort of howling: 

“Mercy! . . . Mercy! 

It sounded so like an appeal for life, that I was overcome with hor- 
ror. I tried to soothe her, to get near her, but she fought me off. Not 
until I saw the figure of the negress coming black and gigantic through 
the snow, did I realize that the frenzied appeal had been to her. 

And now once more I was witness of a scene that filled me with an 
unspeakable, sick dread. The creature rushed by me like the black 
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Afrit of the Lamp. Taking Robina on one arm, as though she had 
been an infant, she bathed her face and throat with the powdery snow, 
then, lowering her to her knee, breathed upon her with strange mutter- 
ings and gesticulations. 

After a few moments of this, Robina got suddenly to her feet and 
pushed back her snow-wet hair with a dazed gesture. But her eyes 
were wide open now, and though her nostrils seemed pinched, she 
breathed deeply. The negress then rose and stood before her, making 
powerful gestures of command as though bidding some one or thing 
to come forth. The girl took a step towards her and stood still. Again 
the negress made those vehement gestures, and again the girl advanced 
one step . . . then two . . . then one step more. Her eyes 
grew bright and eager. The blood flared in her white face. 

“T will not go! . . . Go, yous . . . ” she cried. Then 
stopped, wavered. Her lids drooped. . . . All her face grew 
drowsy. ‘The lids closed. She collapsed suddenly like a tree that has 
been cut through, falling at the negress’s feet. 

With uncouth, choking cries, the dumb creature struggled to rouse 
her again, and I ran now to help her, having come to some use of my 
wits once more. But she pushed me away so fiercely that I almost lost 
my footing. I could not be angry, however, when I looked upon that 
primeval and piteous distress. She panted like a spent dog. Great 
tears ran and froze on her dark cheeks. . . . She held the girl to 
her bosom—rocked her—moaned over her. 

Then all at once the submission of a slave seemed to come upon 
her. She rose, and, looking from me to Robina, made a gesture as 
though to say all further effort would be useless; stooped again, and, 
lifting the still senseless girl, began to walk steadily and impassively 
towards the house. 

I went beside her, in a sullen stupefaction of wretchedness. I had 
violated every instinct of my higher self, only to find that I was the 
toy of circumstances as fantastic and incredible as the windings of a 
nightmare. 

That Robina was not dead nor dying, I knew, for the pulse in the 
hand that hung over the negress’s shoulder beat, slowly it is true, but 
with a rhythmic steadiness. 

No, there was not the cause of my misery. What galled, what tor- 
tured me, was that I had stooped lower than manhood, had grovelled 
in the shipwreck of my nature, to gather what? A beautiful husk that 
covered madness. . . . A fair casket that held the fairy-gold 
which turns to withered leaves in the hands of him who grasps it. 

I had hungered for Robina’s lips, and I had kissed them, and 
Robina’s soul was a thing at the beck and call of a Jamaican negress. 
In her extremity she had turned from me “ to the sooty bosom of such 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—81 
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a thing as thou!” I thought in my bitterness, as I trod through the 
snow at the huge creature’s side, and held Robina’s living hand in 
mine, as it had been the hand of a corpse. 


Il. 


Mr. JARDINE came from the door to meet us, but his conduct was a 
new amazement. When I looked to see a frantic and uncontrollable 
grief, his face wore only the grim, set expression with which strong 
natures meet a misfortune that is not unexpected and must be endured. 

“Take her into the living-room,” he said to Mercy. “It is too 
cold upstairs. I will go myself for Miss Jardine.” 

Then he turned and put his arm through mine. 

“Poor lad,” said he, “ye’ve gotten a sore stroke. Ye look fair 
swooning yoursel’. But ’tis none so deadly as ye think. Robina will 
be havin’ these dwams [swoons] from babyhood. Whiles they last 
eight-and-forty hours,—and whiles four-and-twenty, but she’s none 
the worse for them in the end. Just care and quiet’s what she needs, 
and a month’s coddling with her Auntie . . . that’s my sister, 
Ellen Jardine, ye ken. Come ben the house to a bit whisky. Ye’re 
fair wambly wi’ the fright o’t.” 

I went shaking into the house with him, and he poured me nearly 
half a tumbler of raw, peat-scented Scotch whisky, which I swallowed 
at a gulp and felt not at all, save that my body came under my control 
after taking it. 

The negress had laid Robina on the settle near the fire and covered 
her with Mr. Jardine’s plaid. Her lips were white and drawn back, 
showing her little teeth piteously, as I had once seen in a frozen kitten. 
Her eyes gleamed in two silver streaks between her lids. You could 
not see or hear her breathe. I covered my face and sank down opposite 
her, with all the cords of manhood slackened in me. And I heard as 
if from a far, lonely place the voice of Mr. Jardine giving instructions 
to the negress. 

“Yell just put the horse to the sleigh yourself if Willy is no’ 
here,” he told her, “ and have in two raccoon rugs. *T will be perishin’ 
cold by night-time. Be quick now!” 

Then he came and sat by me, and took down my hands from my 
face as gently as a mother could have done. 

“ Laddie, hearken to me,” he said. “ Ye’re no’ to go to bits like a 
mannack at a pop-gun. Ye’ve got to be a’ the man that ever your 
feyther made ye . . . for her sake . . . for the sake o’ Ro- 
bina there. Now mind me: there’s nae sickness in the lassie,—just 
these bit dwams, that hurt her in no wise when they ’re by. And look 
ye . . . I’m an old gaffer, but none sae old that I’ve forgot the 
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bonny face o’ Love. . . . When she’s once married these swonns 
and tirrivees will melt from her like this snow when the sun peeps.” 

He stopped suddenly, and I felt his great hand catch my shoulder. 
His voice changed. It had menace in it. 

“ Ye luve her, do ye no’? ” he said close to me. 

I nodded miserably, being beyond speech. And it was love that I 
felt for Robina, a different love from what I had given Moina, yet still 
love. And I realized, in that throe of the spirit with which strange 
truths are brought forth, that love is not one but multiform,—that a 
man may not say, “I will love this woman always and her only,” but 
is at the mercy of his own elements, and as fluctuant as a compound 
under the touch of some mighty and invisible chemist. And it seemed 
to me that I must spend the rest of my life in warning others of the 
pitfall of the fact that I had discovered. For men suddenly realizing 
a great truth, often think that they have perceived a new truth, whereas 
truth, like eternity, has no beginning. 

All this passed through me in a whiff as thoughts do, and I felt 
the fierce old hand shake me roughly. 

“ Speak out!” said Mr. Jardine. “I want words.” 

“Yes. . . . I love her,” answered I, and looked into his eyes. 

This pacified him. 

“ Weel, weel,” he said kindly, “dinna’ look so heart-broke. Love 
mends all things.” 

Then Mercy came to the door, and I rose and helped him on with 
his great-coat of raccoon-skins. 

“ Now, dinna’ torture yoursel’,” he said in parting. “There ’s noth- 
ing for it but to bide the Almighty’s leisure. Just sit quietly, and 
keep the fire fed.” 

He went, and I returned to hold watch over the empty casket from 
which the jewel of Robina’s wits had been filched by some cruel law 
whose working none understood. 

I drew the plaid over one little hand, which had slipped down and 
was cold as though it lay already in the grave. And as I sat and 
watched her, a great and melting pity welled in me, and thawed the 
last hardness from my heart. Should I love her, and yet desert her in 
her desperate need? Could I call that love which shrank from fighting 
with her against this unseen enemy, who struck her cravenly from be- 
hind when life was at its brightest? “Love mends all things,” the 
old man had said, and might not my love mend this fragile vase that 
held Robina, and return her to herself a lovely and imperishable gift? 
In my tumultuous thoughts, Moina shone calm and pure and still, like 
an ancient image to which men prayed, not like a creature of warm, 
human substance, with like passions as myself, not like the stinging 
sweetness which I had called “ Robina.” 
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I went nearer and knelt beside her stark form. Could it be possible 
that she would ever kindle into life again? I laid my ear upon her 
heart. Its slow, faint beating seemed like a knocking at the door of 
death. I pressed my lips to her loose hair, and its soft, elastic waves 
were far more alive than she. 

Then I bent my head and stayed for a long time, resting as it were 
on a great deep of silent prayer, which buoyed me up and floated me to 
a calmer haven. 

The old clock striking five roused me. I looked up . . . into 
Robina’s open eyes. She was looking at me quietly, softly, intelligently. 
I did not stir, so fearful was I of doing some wrong thing, in my ignor- 
ance, and so we just remained motionless, gazing, gazing, gazing at 
each other,—how long I do not know. 

And as we gazed, a trouble grew on me. Robina was looking at 
me, and yet, were those Robina’s eyes? They were dark, full, and soft. 
Robina’s were light and glancing, and the lids narrowed about them 
in a strange, elfish fashion. These lids curved broad and wide. Then 
my heart stabbed in my breast, and for an instant I felt the horror 
of madness. Those were Moina’s eyes looking at me. The great 
pupils painted them black in the twilight—besides . . . it was 
Moina’s spirit that looked from them. As surely as we recognize a 
face behind the glass of a window, I recognized Moina’s soul. 

I felt a terror that I had never felt till then but in dreams. I 
heard a sound that must have been my own voice. . . . Sheer, 
craven, cold, unreasoning fear bent me to my knees. I grasped 
instinctively for support, and clutched the edge of the settle. 

“What is it? . . . Why are you frightened?” said the voice of 
Moina, weak, faint, with pauses between the words, yet like the thunder- 
ing of drums to my appalled senses. 

I tried to speak. I must have fainted, for when I found myself 
again, I was lying full length along the floor, and those dark, steady 
eyes, the eyes of Moina, were looking down upon me. 

“T am thirsty,” said the voice, and it was still the voice of Moina. 

Gathering all my faculties by a supreme effort, I managed to pour 
and bring her some water, but my hand shook so that it was well nigh 
impossible for her to drink, and she was too weak to hold the glass, 
but she managed to swallow a few drops. 

She said “ Thank you” very sweetly, and then closed her eyes, and 
at once I began to doubt my own senses, and to reason with my racing 
heart. It was an illusion, an hallucination. I had received a great 
shock and my body was playing tricks upon me. I stood in a sort 
of trance, and longed and dreaded with a dissolving conflict of desires, 
that she would again open her eyes and speak, that I might be sure. 
And in my bitter plight and confusion I spoke that name: 
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“ Moina!” 

At once the dark eyes came gently open and looked up at me. 

“ Moina!” I said again, and this time she replied. I had to stoop 
near to hear the wavering sentence. She was saying: 

“You must never mentior my name to her . . . never, never 

never 

I suppose that when the height of terror is reached, we grow numb, 
as under any other excessive torture. I was conscious of no further sen- 
sation whatever, except a piercing cold, which seemed to be spread 
between my flesh and my bones, as though within I were folded in a 
sheet of ice. 

“ Promise,” said the voice again. 

“T promise,” I replied. 

“ Now I will sleep a little,” she said, and, turning on her side, fell 
into a tranquil slumber. 


. Mr. Jardine came in followed by a tiny woman with sleek grey hair, 
and a dreadful, little white face that had been moulded by terror. 

“How is Robina?” he asked, in the mechanical way that we all 
ask fruitless questions in time of stress. 

“There is no Robina,” I said, looking full into his eyes. 

“God’s mercy! What?” cried he. 


“Robina is dead,” I answered. 

“Man! Are ye mad?” he shouted brokenly, and he went over 
to the settle. “Here, here is Robina alive as you are.” 

“ That,” said I, and I began laughing, “is Moina.” 

Then blackness smothered me and I knew nothing more for many 
days. 


III. 


We may not take the sacred name of Mystery in vain. Men cannot 
speak of things as occult and then drag them forth into the light of 
common day, and analyze and probe and discover them to others and 
yet call them hidden. There be many who think that they have found 
the keys to these high secrets of Nature, and in every age the keys are 
called by different names, yet to no man has that lock ever opened,— 
none has ever done more than peer at the slit of light which shows where 
the key has been set a little awry in her strong lock, by the High 
Priestess. We make little names for great facts and think that we 
understand the facts because we can name them, but none answers to 
its name like a bidden pet: they come and go at will, call them how 
we choose, and we are still in the case of the man who wrote an essay 
to prove that the “ Greeks were familiar with the phenomena of elec- 
tricity, because the Greek word for amber is ‘electron.’” I have no 
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solution to offer for the dread mystery which broke my life in two as a 
child snaps a twig across its knee. — 

There were others who thought to solve it,—Mr. Jardine and his 
sister Ellen,—but the latter never came out plainly with her con- 
clusions. 

This kindly but dwindled soul nursed me with a pathetic scrupulous- 
ness through the fever which followed on that dreadful day of Moina’s 
return. 

Her little, shrunken, fear-set face grew to be the object to which 
my senses clung for sustainment in a universe which seemed flowing past 
me like dark waters. I grew familiar with it by dawn-light and candle- 
light, to value its wan marredness more than beauty, to search for and 
to find in it that mother-pity which is the gift of so many childless 
women, and supremely the gift of such as have forsworn marriage, 
from high and selfless motives; for I would not allow my own mother 
to be informed of my sickness, and indeed its physical dangers were 
past in less than a fortnight. 

As for my inner man, I fear that blight requires a medicine for 
which the physician Life has no prescription. 

As I grew stronger, I told Miss Jardine plainly that I must either 
speak out to some one or risk my reason a second time. She told me 
gently that I might say out my heart to her, for none other in the 
whole world could understand so well as she the fire which was eating 
it. And with this she laid her small, dry hand against her breast, 
with a gesture which made me think of those who wandered in the 
dread halls of Eblis. 

It was from her that I learned the sad history of this branch of 
the Jardines. There was a strange legend in the family, handed down 
through long years, a legend of two souls that fought in certain gener- 
ations for the possession of one body. There was even an old rhyme 
about it which she quoted to me: 


“Twa ghaists in ae flesh 
Fecht like mermen in a mesh. 
Gin the body be na’rent, 

Ae ghaist shall be tent.” 


That is to say, that either the physical body dies, or one of the con- 
tending spirits conquers and dwells within it continuously. The more 
rational idea, however, was that of a strange and dreadful madness, 
which skipped sometimes one, sometimes several generations, and which 
took the form of a dual or separated personality, manifesting itself in 
some unhappy daughter of the house. 

None knew when the curse would descend, whether from parent to 
child, or grandparent to grandchild. By a strange coincidence, in the 
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one other case she had known, that of her own grandmother, the name 
had been Robina. But legend had it that the second being or person 
in these cases always called herself Robina. 

It caused poor Miss Jardine acute suffering to speak of these 
things so plainly, and, what was more distressing, a positive and wither- 
ing terror. Her voice failed, she trembled, and her face seemed to 
contract and sink inward as it were, so that I did not question her 
keenly as to her views on the dread subject. On one point only did 
she show the courage of a very lioness. This was the question of the 
right of any woman of their family to marry. She kindled, she grew 
strangely, grotesquely eloquent on this subject. The breath of her 
righteous asceticism blew the dead embers of her life into a radiant glow, 
and she charged in the twinkling of an eye, and shone through the husk 
of her withered body like a veiled seraph. 

“And Moina sees all this as I do!” she would cry. “The Al- 
mighty hath unsealed her eyes and she «oes not blench. She will never 
_ marry to bring down the fearsome curse on others. She has vowed it 
to the Lord.” 

The first time that she made this statement I was too weak to do 
aught but listen in a feeble haze of shifting, aimless thought, but one 
day, as I grew stronger, I answered her. 

“Yes,” I said, “but there is Robina—that part of her which is 
Robina—what does she say?” 

Her look of terror was abject. 

“Man,” she faltered, trembling grievously, “ye’d no’ listen to 
Robina?” 

She got up and bent her old knees before me. 

“Oh, ye would not do such a black wickedness! Ye would not 
descend into hell . . . only Christ could do that and not bide there 
forevermore! ” 

I soothed her as well as I could, but a sort of sick obstinacy had me. 
My illness made me peevish and sullen when crossed. 

“ Robina has as much right to life as Moina,” I told her. 

Then she came and whispered close to me: 

“ Man, how will ye be sure o’ that?” 

The words.and the tone in which they were uttered made my flesh 
creep. I looked'’away from her. At that moment she seemed as hor- 
rible to me as Amina. 

And yet... . What was I to think? How 
fix these wild and whirling facts to any theory? Here were two en- 
tities, as distinct, as different, from each other as any beings that had 
ever been clothed in separate bodies. Yet they shared one body. “Twa 
ghaists in ae flesh” . . . the old, grisly rhyme haunted me. This 
idea of two spirits fighting for one body seemed to me the most horrible 
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that I had ever heard. That were insanity even to entertain such a 
thought for a moment. And yet . . . and yet . . Robina’s 
words and cries of that terrible morning in the snow-bound wood came 
back tome. “I will not go. . . . Let mealone. . . . I will 
not go. . . . Go, you!” 

I writhed and smothered in the grasp of this monstrous possibility. 
But no . . . such things were not possible. Had not Emerson 
himself cried, “Oh, my brothers, God exists!” . . . And if God 
existed, could such horrors as these exist with Him? . . . Then 
again I was haunted by Robina’s words, “ God is only a great ‘ Makker’ 
‘ a great Poet. . . . There is no good and bad to a poet. 
There is nothing but poems . . .” Then again I was caught in 
more practical webs of questioning. How was it that Moina knew, and 
Robina did not know? And yet that day had not Robina shrieked 
out Moina’s name? I questioned the poor aunt, ruthless in my searing 


curiosity . . . aware that, in some sort, my reason really depended 
upon a rational comprehension, in part at least, of these terrible 
phenomena. 


I found that Moina had discovered the fact of her second entity, 
through finding a diary of Robina’s which had been hidden in the 
attic near her room. When she came to her aunt with this strange 
book, and with questionings also as to the unaccountable gaps of noth- 
ingness by which her life was broken, Miss Jardine had thought it best 
to tell her the entire truth. Mr. Jardine had raged at her for doing 
so. The cause of his anger was as simple as it was dreadful. 

“Ye see,” said the old woman, “Robina was aye his favourite. 
He wadna’ give a bawbee if he never saw Moina more . . . so that 
Robina bided always.” 

“ But,” I said brokenly, for the complexity of the thing was both 
awful and heart-rending, “Robina needs love too . . . and you 
give all yours to Moina.” 

Miss Jardine looked at me with grimly glittering eyes. 

“Moina,” said she, “is a child of God, an’ was, moreover, chris- 
tened in a kirk.” 

Again I shuddered. Even poor Robina’s name was grudged to her. 
Without book or bell or holy water she had given it to herself. And 
suddenly I remembered the title of the poem she had written on the 
first day of her return. . . . “ The ghaist that wun hame” 
and fresh qualms, a sort of ague of the spirit, overcame me. 

But the most intolerable in its sadness and pain of all my experi- 
ences at this bitter time of my life was the last interview that I had 
with Moina. I cannot set that down in the terms of our speech together. 
If ever a man had cause to regard one event in his life as sacrosanct, 
this is my case in regard to my parting with Moina Jardine. I went 
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out from her presence with my eyes darkened as though from too great 
a light. I had stood face to face with living holiness. That remem- 
bered radiance lightens my darkness as I write. They who have enter- 
tained an angel unawares will know my meaning. As for others, who 
shall describe light to a man born blind? And yet there may be 
some who, though they have not seen, will catch something of what 
I would suggest, by an effort of the inner eye. There is a place where 
Fielding the writer, speaks of a blind man who said that he thought 
that scarlet must be like the sound of a trumpet. Fielding mocks at 
this for phantasy. Yet to me, the blind man seemed to have grasped 
the fact of colour as by an intuition of the spirit. I pray all who may 
not comprehend what I have written here of Moina, not to mock, but 
to go softly, as those who tread near sorrow. 

She asked and I gave her a promise. I was to return to my home. 
I was to come no more to hers. I was to think of her gently, and to 
pray for her. All these things I promised, and I sobbed and choked 
. on the words like a child, unashamed, unhumiliated, before her great 
and tender wisdom. 

I thought the old man would have called down some dire punish- 
ment on my head the day that I left Hidden House. His face was 
unhumanly severe, and an inner storm seemed to blast him. 

“ An’ ye leave me to tell Robina that ye just melted awa’ like the 
snaws of that day that ye trysted with her? ” he demanded, with a scorn 
that it was hard for me to bear. . 

I tried to answer gently. 

“No . . . tell her that there came an angel with a sword of 
flame between us.” 

“T’ll tell her no such auld-wives’ clavers!” he roared at me. “Ill 
tell her that what she took for an eagle is a moulting midden-fowl! 
: Ye to lightly Robina! . . . God! she shall make rhymes 
on ye that’ll set ye like a zany on the riggin’ of Time! . . . Awa’ 
wi’ ye! The sight o’ ye is like bacon to the sick! . . .” 

I came back and was not ashamed to drag down his raging hand, 
and hold it, while I spoke to him. 

“Old man,” I said, “have you no pity for a young man whose 
heart is broken in him at the beginning of life? ” 

He glared upon me furiously for a moment, then put down his head 
upon my shoulder and wept. 

“T thought I had a son! . . . I thought I had a son!” he 
sobbed. “ But all’s bye with, . . . All’s bye with . . . My 
life has fallen upon me like a crumbling house. . . . I maun just 
bide in the ruins . . .” 

Then he mastered himself, and fumbling in his coat, brought out 
a bit of crumpled paper. This he thrust into my hand and closed my 
fingers on it. 
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“Read it some time when ye’re your lee-lane,” he said. “It’ll 
maybe make some things clearer to ye. I found it after she had 


gone.” 
When I was on my journey some little way, I took it out and looked 


at it. It was the manuscript of Robina’s poem, “ The ghaist that wun 


hame.” 

If it did not make things clearer to me, it wrung my heart with 
pity, and set a fresh awe upon me. As she had said, it was a thing to 
make the blood creep backward. Here it is. It seems to me even more 
inexplicable and piteous after all these years have gone by. Perhaps it 
would strike others far differently. But reading the story of her who 


wrote it, I cannot think so. 


THE SANG O’ THE GHAIST THAT WUN HAME 


Oh, I waur hoosed* like ony Queen, 
Wi’ curtains saft o’ silken flesh; 
A-through the bonny, breathin’ mesh, 
I keeked* frae oot the crystal een. 
My Maries* waur the bluid-draps bricht 
That ran my errands o’ delicht! 
(A naked ghaist hath muckle * teen.) 


But frae my body I was thrawn,’ 
And shed like mist upo’ the wind, 
My bonny palace peaked and dwyned,* 
And fell to nools’ ere Easter dawn: 
Wha fears the lowe* o’ muckle hell, 
Let him fear mair what I shall tell. 


(Unfleshed desire maun flit forlorn.) 


I skirled® intill my mither’s ear: 
“ Whist! ’tis the deid-chack™ in the wa’ !” 
My trystit laddie I did ca’; 
“Hark! ’tis the wind aboot her bier!” 
I clancht™ them with my hands of air, 
And oh! I grat” and pleaded sair! 


(Unbodied teen’s™ a thing o’ fear.) 


A year o’ dooms, a doom o’ years, 

Its lee-lane“ flicht my wraith pursued; 
Within thaur tents o’ bane and bluid 
The bodied-ghaists waur shut frae fears. 
I couldna’ thole™ thaur smirks o’ glee: 

I smirkled * as I watched them dee! 


(A ghaist nae eye-holes hath for tears.) 


Housed. *Peeped. *A Queen’s Maids of Honor were called “ Maries” 
in Scotland. ‘Great. *Twisted. *Faded away. '.The earth of graves. 
*Flame. *Cried. “ Death-watch. “Clutched. *Wept. “Child. ™ All alone. 
“Could not bear. “Laughed cunningly. 
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And oh! the dear lust o’ the een! 
And oh! the bonny pride o’ life! 
What ghaist wad tak a ghaist to wife? 
What spectre tryst a bogle queen? 
Gie me the lips o’ living red, 
Tak a’ for whilk* the martyrs bled! 
(A ghaist hath never borne a wean.) 


Then did I wi’ mysel’ commune: 

“A hoose o’ flesh, that will I hae, 
Tho a’ the powers suld* say me nay, 

And a’ the priests suld pray me doon; 
Young bluid shall loup* to my desire, 
Some peeri® heart be filled wi’ fire.” 


(Strang is a ghaist twixt moon and moon.) 


I found a frame that set* me weel, 
Its hoose-wife soul was unco guid, 
And mourned tha ways o’ flesh an’ bluid; 
She ’d learned her bonny limbs to kneel, 
But na’ her bonny lips to kiss: 
I took her body for my bliss. 
(Turn, turn, ye faery spinning-wheel!) 


Oh, waefu’, waefu’ was the strife! 
Twa ghaists that warstled’ for ae flesh, 
Twa mermen fechtin’* in ae mesh, 
Wi’ never sound nor glint o’ knife: 
Ane cried to ither when ’t was o’er; 
“Go tirl the pin® at Peter’s door! 
I’U play the bonny game o’ life!” 


Is it after all that I have loved two beings with an equal, yet 
differing love? Or have I loved only two aspects of the one, only 
woman that life meant for me, and me alone? 

Alas! I end as I began, with questions which not I, nor any other 
man, may answer, and towards which God keeps majestic and inviolable 
silence. 


*Which. *Child. ‘Should. ‘Leap. Puny. 
*Wrestled. ‘Fighting. °*Twirl the latch. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR AMERICANS IN PANAMA 


By Forbes Lindsay 


land-hunger—the desire for elbow-room, and the longing to 

be lord of broad acres. No other people have exhibited this 
trait in anything like the same degree, not even the great colonizing 
nation, Spain. Her pioneers were prospectors or proselyters, not settlers 
on the soil. 

That desire to own a piece of the earth, which impelled our fore- 
fathers to push into the wilderness, ever onward and westward, until 
stayed by the ocean barrier, lives in their sons. Our acquisition of 
foreign possessions has stimulated it and is accustoming our young men 
to go farther afield in their wanderings. In the past ten years, thousands 
of them have gone out to the Latin-American countries, seeking a wider 
sphere of action and a freer life than they can find at home. They are 
cutting mahogany in Honduras; growing fruit in Costa Rica; planting 
rubber in Nicaragua; cultivating cacao in Ecuador; raising sheep in 
Patagonia. 

Strangely enough, the country which in all South and Central 
America offers the greatest advantages to the American has been least 
sought by him. There is no part of the world in which the emigrant of 
the United States may settle under better conditions than he may in 
Panama. Extending along the Pacific Ocean from the Canal Zone to 
Costa Rica, a stretch of about three hundred miles, is a region of 
marvellous fertility, blessed with an equable and healthful climate. The 
Government of the Republic is in treaty with the United States to main- 
tain order. Foreigners are assured of the utmost protection of their 
personal and property rights. The American settler will not only be 
within easy distance of territory over which his flag flies, but he will 
find a number of his countrymen already settled in the Province of 
Chiriqui, the garden spot of this region. They are engaged in cacao 
culture, cattle-raising, and coffee-growing. Two steamship lines main- 
tain regular service between Panama and David, the capital and chief 
port of Chiriqui, and these points will shortly be connected by a railroad, 
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for which the survey has been completed. Land as rich as any in the 
world can be obtained from the Government on the easiest terms and at 
an almost nominal cost. 

With a few thousand dollars the man of ordinary intelligence and 
energy may settle in Panama with the assurance of gaining a competency 
for life in a comparatively few years. The time will come, within 
twenty-five years, probably, when a man may take up land anywhere in 
Chiriqui and be practically certain of success from its cultivation. At 
present, however, the country is sparsely settled, and the new-comer must 
make his location with due regard to lines of communication and existing 
centres of habitation. His wisest course is to settle on a tract imme- 
diately adjoining some established development, such as a large cattle 
ranch, or on the property of one or another of the corporations which 
are carrying out extensive improvements in different parts of the country. 
The advantages of such a course are too obvious to require detailed 
statements. 

The ideal plan for men of small means is to form colonies. This may 
be done in conjunction with some existing corporate operation, or in- 
dependently. There are companies in a position to sell land ready for 
cultivation at lower figures than it- would cost the individual to clear it. 
The arrangement would have the additional advantage of involving a 
number of facilities which the lone settler or the small group could create 
only at considerable expense and after years of labor. Ten or a dozen 
families taking up land in combination would share the burden of road- 
making and establishing other general utilities; they would market their 
produce with the utmost economy, and purchase their supplies to the 
greatest advantage. In a colony composed of carefully selected members, 
the mutual aid, encouragement, and companionship will go a long way 
toward insuring happiness and success. Such a settlement may safely 
count on the codperation of the Government to any reasonable extent. 
It will construct what bridges may be necessary along their road, extend 
the telephone and telegraph to their village, and otherwise put them in 
possession of all the public conveniences enjoyed by the older centres of 
the interior. 

The best opportunities for corporate enterprises in Panama are in 
lumbering, cattle-raising, and the production of sugar. The Darien 
country to the east of the Canal Zone is a vast forest of hardwoods, 
including mahogany and other kinds for which the demand is constant. 
A railroad is projected in this region, and doubtless it will soon be the 
scene of extensive operations. Several lumber companies have secured 
tracts in this region, and large shipments will be made from it as soon 
as the all-water route is made available by the opening of the Canal. 
Mahogany will then be laid down in New York more cheaply than it can 
be marketed from any other part of the world. 
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Chiriqui is an ideal cattle country. Numerous streams thread the 
Pacific slope, on which the drainage is so perfect that swamps are almost 
entirely absent. Various grasses grow in luxuriant abundance, so that 
one acre of prepared pasture is sufficient to fatten a steer; whereas in 
our Western country three acres are required to support one. Few 
cattle diseases, and those only of the mildest kind, are known. The 
natural increase of stock is at the rate of thirty per cent. a year. The 
Government fosters the cattle industry by a protective duty. The local 
demand for beef is enormously in excess of the supply, and the Canal 
will bring a number of eager markets for cattle products into direct 
touch with Chiriqui. 

Cattle-raising in Panama is a field of endeavor which a man may 
confidently enter into with five thousand dollars, or even less. He can 
hardly fail of success. He may count on tripling his investment in five 
years, with a greater ratio of enhancement thereafter. This statement 
is not based on mere surmise, but on actual experience of Americans 
and others. 

The unsettled political conditions previous to the independence of 
Panama prevented the investment of large capital in any industries. 
The biggest ranch in the country contains fewer than five thousand head 
of stock, and probably there has never been a greater number in single 
ownership. It is quite certain, however, that cattle-raising on an ex- 
tensive scale would be much more profitable than the smaller operations. 
There are two or three of the latter earning twenty-five per cent. net 
profit annually, although worked by the crude and wasteful native 
methods. It is practically certain that a company which should handle 
twenty-five thousand head of cattle, combining ranging on the Jlanos 
with fattening on the potreros, and employing machinery, would clear 
from forty to fifty per cent. annually on the money invested by it. 

The yield of sugar-cane per acre in Chiriqui is equalled only by 
that in Hawaii. In the former country, however, there is no more than 
the most meagre cultivation, and replanting is necessary no oftener than 
once in twelve years. In the latter, the cane must be renewed every 
seven years and stimulated by fertilizers and irrigation. A ton of 
Hawaiian cane will represent at least twice as great cost of production 
as a ton of cane grown in Chiriqui. 

Sugar manufacture at present is confined to the primitive, bullock- 
power, wooden press and the product is the coarse brown, molasses- 
laden article, known throughout Latin-America as dulce. Its superior 
advantages in the matter of cane production, and its prospective facilities 
for shipping the finished article, should enable Panama to market a 
high-grade sugar in competition with any of the present cane-growing 
countries. Two companies with ample financial resources are preparing 
to erect modern mills of large capacity that will turn out a high test 
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sugar. These concerns must depend in the main upon small cultivators 
for their cane supply, after the manner of the Cuban colonies. The 
company will sell or lease a certain acreage to the settler, under a 
contract which will bind the latter to plant the land, or a minimum 
portion of it, in cane, and require the former to take the product at a 
price to be regulated by the season’s market conditions. The company 
may take the cane off the ground, after it has been cut, or require the 
cultivator to deliver it on the cars of the field railway. Under such an 
arrangement, the company’s interests and those of the settler overlap. 
The latter can depend upon an equitable contract which will enable him 
to make a fair profit. If, in addition to his sugar tract, he has a few 
acres in coffee, cacao, or bananas, he may realize a very good income from 
a comparatively small investment. With a few thousand dollars an 
American might handle one hundred and twenty acres for a sugar 
company. His only considerable expenses would be cost of labor, draft 
animals, and purchase price or rent of land. 

The best returns are to be had from the cultivation of long-time 
crops, such as rubber, cacao, coffee, and cocoanuts. None of these will 
begin to yield returns short of six years, but soon after they will afford 
a life-income, representing an enormous percentage of profit, with little 
further expense or trouble. The man of moderate means can best achieve 
the desired result by combining a short-time and a long-time crop, such 
as bananas and cacao, or sugar and cocoanuts. 

Cacao and cocoanuts are the most profitable tropical crops. A few 
thousand dollars judiciously spent in a plantation of either will, ten 
years later, yield an annual income largely in excess of the original in- 
vestment. No extraordinary degree of experience or skill is required for 
success, and a man may easily make a living out of sugar or bananas 
while awaiting the maturity of his more valuable product. 

As the City of Panama responds to the new and increased demands 
for trade and commerce which will inevitably arise from the opening 
of the Canal, there will be a number and a variety of business oppor- 
tunities available to Americans of the right sort. 
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POT LUCK 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop 


lanes—a fairy flower, dew-drenched and glistening in the moon- 

light—filled the air with a magic perfume. On each leaf-tip dew- 
drops hung, and when O’Doolan brushed a spray with his shoulder he 
scattered a thousand diamonds into the darkness. 

It was a long lane, and dark and narrow, winding between high 
banks crowned with a tangled growth of hawthorn, dog-rose, and honey- 
suckle, among which brambles obsequiously crept. The prickles of the 
brambles caught at O’Doolan’s coat like fairy fingers urging him to 
stay; and every now and again a spray of honeysuckle brushed against 
his face, is if a fairy arm, wet with scent, had struck him mockingly. 

He climbed on up the hill, intoxicated by the night. The moon 
splashed silver light here and there, and, when a gap came where there 
was a gate, drew a picture of it in purple shadow on the uneven ground. 

“ Sure there are fairies abroad on a night like this,” thought Crispin 
O’Doolan. 

A spider’s web, hung with dew diamonds, stretched across the lane. 
It snapped against his face before he saw it, and he felt the frail silk 
of it catching him, and put out his hand to brush the thing away. He 
shivered, for it seemed a spell was on him. 

“ And this comes of the fool idea of walking at night,” said he. 
“1’d be better cosy between sheets indeed, than haunted by the little 
people.” 

On his shoulders a knapsack was slung, and a paint-box, and a 
folded sketching-easel of light cane. He had left the town eight miles 
behind him, and now, at midnight, he was marching up the hill towards 
the downs. Walking at night was one of his greatest pleasures, and on 
his solitary tramps, now in England, now in France or Germany, he 
cleared his brain, so he said, of all the fuddled ideas of cities. But this 
night was too mysterious, too full of some magic suggestion, even for 
him. The trees took on weird shapes; the nodding hedge-tops seemed 
to shake with silent laughter. 

“You ’re a superstitious fool, O’Doolan, my boy,” he told himself. 
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“ But there ’s something in the wind to-night that reminds me of days 
when you were afraid of the dark.” 

Suddenly, as he turned a dark corner of the lane, a litile gentle 
breeze sighed among the leaves, and, as if the muttering voices had 
whispered an evil message, a blackbird burst screaming out of the 
hedgerow and flew, terrified, away. O’Doolan stopped. Far down the 
silent night the cry of the blackbird rang, and it found an echo in 
the very marrow of O’Doolan’s bones, for he felt as if an icy hand had 
been passed down his back. 

“The first cottage I come to,” he said aloud, “Ill sleep in, if I 
have to buy it, for my knees have gone to water, and my spine ’s running 
up and down my back as if it was chased by spirits.” 

He went on, half laughing at his fears, until, when he least expected 
it, the lane ended abruptly, and before him lay spread the long, swelling 
curves of the downs. Mighty and mysterious they looked in the moon- 
light, with nameless dreams asleep in the hollows, and a vast secret 
slumbering on the heights. The moonlight spread a level pall of gray 

blue on the downs; a faint mist hid the sea far away; the sky, studded 
with the watchful eyes of stars, looked down on him. Nothing could be 
so still: not a blade of grass moved; not a sound came out of that vast 
silence. And then, suddenly, out of the purple dome of the sky a star 
shot, flashed, was gone. 

O’Doolan crossed himself. “Saints preserve us!” he muttered. 
“ What a night! If I had a good man here, Id like to hold his hand.” 

Then as he turned and walked on to the soft turf he saw at his right 
hand a cottage that had been hidden by the high hedge. 

“Me prayers are answered,” said O’Doolan. 

At that moment a light appeared in the cottage window, and a sound 
of sobbing broke the quiet of the night. 

“T’d like to join you at that,” said O’Doolan. “ The sound of tears 
is the only human thing I ’ve heard this night at all.” 

The light from the cottage window, dim and flickering, sent a streak 
of orange across the cold blue of the moonlight. The light attracted a 
moth. O’Doolan saw it rise, flutter towards the window; there was a 
cry—“ Oh! ”—and the light went out. 

Even in that short moment the moonlight showed O’Doolan that 
the garden of the place was a tangle of weeds and flowers. Standard 
rose-trees, full of bloom, were choked by woodbine; the brick path was 
split and covered with moss. Over the porch the white star flowers of a 
jasmine showed on the deep green. The whole place had a deserted 
look, and yet was picturesque and pretty in its confusion. 

“ Well,” he said to himself, with his hand on the broken gate, “ that 
was a girl cried then. If there’s evil spirits about, there ’s two to share 
them, any way.” 
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The light, evidently a candle, was lit again, but a ragged muslin 
curtain hid any view of the room; it showed, however, that the lattice 
panes of the window were nearly all broken. 

“ Well, here goes Crispin O’Doolan, with his heart in his mouth.” 

With that sentiment, he walked up the garden path and knocked 
at the door with his stick. 

Instantly the light in the window went out again. 

“T’m no tramp,” he cried in a loud voice. “I’ve lost my way.” 

A confused murmuring came from within: whispering, scurrying, 
the swish of a skirt. 

“ Who are you?” said a girl’s voice that still had tears in it. 

“My name,” responded O’Doolan, “is Crispin O’Doolan, and if 
you ’re in distress open the door, because I ’m rather distressed myself.” 

A finger was put to the catch. Then a man’s voice said, “ Well, 
it ll be your fault!” 

“You had better go,” said the girl’s voice, still quivering. “ We 
have a fierce dog here.” 

“T like them,” said O’Doolan. 

“ What are you?” inquired the voice of the man. 

“T’m an artist, walking for the good of my soul.” 

“ Don’t let him in—he’s mad,” said the man. 

“ And so would you be, on the other side of a door on a night like 
this,” exclaimed O’Doolan, “ with the stars shooting like blazes, and all 
the night in a conspiracy against a Christian gentleman.” 

Evidently the cheerful sound of his voice gave the people within 
some confidence, for footsteps moved towards the door, and the hand 
went again to the catch. 

“ Shall I walk straight in?” asked O’Doolan. 

“You can’t,” said the man. “It’s barred. I’m undoing it now.” 

Something slipped in a bolt, the catch was lifted, and the door was 
opened wide. 

O’Doolan took a step back; his breath caught in his throat. “Am 
I dreaming?” he gasped. 

There in the doorway, lit by the moonlight, and outlined by the 
candle-light within, stood a Columbine in pink, with a Pierrot by her 
side. 

“Tt’s all right,” the Pierrot assured him. 

“Ts it the middle of a pantomime I’ve walked into?” questioned 
O’Doolan. “ Or is this Olympus, and am I dead and celebrated?” 

“T say, it’s all right,” answered the Pierrot. “We look awful fools, 
but it can’t be helped. Come in.” 

Dazed with astonishment, O’Doolan stepped inside, and the Pierrot 


secured the door. 
“ Was it you I heard crying?” said O’Doolan to the Columbine. 
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“She ’s been crying all the time,” snapped the Pierrot, in a cross 
tone. 

“T’m so hungry, and it’s all so miserable,” said the girl. 

The room was bare. On the floor a coat and a cloak lay heaped up 
to form a cushion. In an empty bottle on the chimney-piece a candle- 
end guttered and flared in the draught. The place was painted white, 
but had yellowed with age; the branches of a rose-tree had thrust them- 
selves in at the window; the fireplace was black and empty. 

“I’m not asking for an explanation,” said O’Doolan. “But if 
you ’ll tell me if this is a honeymoon, an elopement, or a midnight 
rehearsal, I ’ll be obliged.” 

The Pierrot stood with his head hung down. The Columbine looked 
disdainfully out of the window. 

“ Well, the fact is,” began the Pierrot, “I’ve made a fool of myself.” 

“ And of me,” added the Columbine into the night. 

“It’s delighted to hear it I am,” said O’Doolan. “That’s a fine 
sign of youth. Now how would you have been doing it? ” 

“T had a little money,” replied the Pierrot. “ And—well, the fact 
is, I wrote a play.” 

“ A bad play,” said the Columbine to the night. 

“You liked it once,” the Pierrot reminded her. 

“T said I liked it,” she answered, without looking at him. 

“You know you liked it. Why, Mr. O’Doolan, she said it was as 
good as—well, never mind.” 

O’Doolan kept his face very serious, for all that he was inclined to 
laugh. He leaned against the mantelpiece and hazarded a remark. 

“Do I gather,” he asked, “that you set out to make your fortune 
with a handful of money and a play?” 

The Columbine turned suddenly from the window. “ He wrote this 
silly play, Mr. O’Doolan, and he risked all his money in it, and engaged 
all of us to play, and a man——” 

“A thief!” cried the Pierrot. “He bolted last night with all the 
takings and our clothes, and left us absolutely 

“ Stranded,” she finished. “Stranded. And I am placed in this 
position. I shall never hold up my head again.” 

“If you cry,” said O’Doolan warningly, “1I’ll blow out the candle.” 

She tore a rose savagely from its stem, and commenced to scatter 
its petals on the floor. 

“T paid the company,” continued the Pierrot, looking hard at the 
Columbine. “ Every soul.” 

“ Except me,” she said, returning his look. 

“ And that left you——-? ” said O’Doolan. 

With a dramatic gesture, the Pierrot turned his pockets inside out. 
They were empty. 
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“ And I have n’t even got a pocket,” wailed the Columbine. “ And 
I’ve had no dinner. And I’ve walked eight miles. And I’m so 
miserable.” 

“The absurd thing is,” said the Pierrot, “that we have got some- 
thing to eat, and it’s no good to us.” 

“ And what is that? ” asked O’Doolan. 

The Pierrot moved towards a corner of the room, and from behind 
the cloak on the floor produced a handkerchief knotted at the corners 
into a bundle. From this, sheepishly, he took a string of sausages. 

This upset O’Doolan altogether. He burst into a roar of laughter. 
Even the Pierrot was forced to smile; but the Columbine still sulked 
and looked away. 

“In the name of fortune,” cried O’Doolan, wiping the tears from 
his eyes, “how did you come by those?” 

“The Clown’s,” explained the Pierrot. “I paid a shilling over his 
salary, and he let me have them. They ’re real, you know. We lost the 
property ones.” 

“This play of yours,” went on O’Doolan, still laughing—“ what is 
it called?” 

The author, a ridiculous object, holding up the string of sausages, 
answered, “ It is called ‘ Pot Luck.’ ” 

“Then,” said O’Doolan, “I’ll play Harlequin.” 

He banged his stick on the floor, as if it was a wand, and turned 
to the Columbine. 

“You ’ll be eighteen?” he asked. 

“ Nineteen,” she answered. 

“ And you?” he asked the Pierrot. 

“ Twenty-two.” 

“ My dear children,” said O’Doolan, “kindly regard me as Methu- 
selah. Now I want sticks—plenty of them. Columbine, take the 
candle and go and collect sticks. Pierrot, you’re a shiftless fellow, 
for we ’ve been standing all this time while there ’s a bench in the porch 
we can move. Who wants a cigarette?” 

“T say, have you got one?” cried the Pierrot. 

In a moment they were actively at work. O’Doolan and the Pierrot 
brought in the bench. Columbine found sticks in the garden. In no 
time, a bright fire was roaring up the chimney. 

“Now,” said O’Doolan, “ give me the sausages. If you believe it, 
I’ve bread in my knapsack, and I’ve a bottle of red wine and some 
cheese, for I intended to take my breakfast under a hedge in the morn- 
ing, which, by the same token, is not far off.” 

He proceeded to fix the sausages, one by one, on the end of a long 
palette knife, and hold them over the fire. 

“T think I ought to tell you our names,” suggested the Pierrot. 
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“Hush!” said O’Doolan. “Never a word! I’ll prefer to think I 
am supping with Pierrot and Columbine in a cottage on Olympus. 
And now tell me a little more. I’ve pieced your story together so far— 
have I got it right?” 

The Pierrot sat on the bench behind O’Doolan, who was kneeling 
over the fire. At the other end of the bench Columbine sat, toasting her 
feet at the blaze. 

“Tt’s this way,” said O’Doolan, placing a brown sausage on a piece 
of sketching paper. “ You took your money and financed your dreams. 
You started a tour with all the high hopes of success and fame. You 
and Columbine are engaged ? ” 

“We were,” interposed Columbine—“ once.” 

O’Doolan looked into the fire. “ You ’re nineteen,” he said. “ How 
is it you are about the world so young—and so pretty?” 

“1’m an actress,” she answered proudly. “And I’ve got my own 
living to make. My father and mother are dead.” 

’ “God rest their souls,” said O’Doolan piously. 

Behind him Pierrot’s hand stole along the bench towards Columbine. 

“ And you were swindled,” continued O’Doolan, “ and your manager 
bolted with all your baggage, and left you with the company to pay. 
Where are the rest of your people? ” 

If ever summer night held witchery, this night did. The flickering 
firelight, throwing the white face of Pierrot into grotesque relief against 
the dark background of the room; the serious, pretty face of Columbine 
still covered with “ make-up ”—for neither of them had had the where- 
withal to take it off; the humorous face of O’Doolan, strongly lit, as 
he was nearest to the fire; and the dancing, posturing shadows on the 
wall—all these, and the hour, the rose thrust through the broken 
window, and the steel gleam of moonlight, made a picture like a dream 
fantasy. 

Where were the other characters of this Pierrot play? Somewhere 
in the shadows, surely, Punchinello lurked, and Clown, and Harlequin. 
Where was Scaramouche, and where Scapin? And where, oh, where 
was the figure of Policeman, to bring them to their senses and the light 
of day. 

“T had enough to pay them,” said Pierrot, “so they, the lucky 
devils, paid their landladies, and left by the night mail. We could n’t 
do that, could we, dear? ” 

Columbine’s hand stole out to his across the bench. 

“T was ashamed to go back to my rooms,” she said, in her low, soft 
voice. “So we walked out of the town together until we came here, 
and I was so tired I could walk no more.” 

“ Sausages!” cried O’Doolan, taking the sixth from the palette 
knife. “Here we are, most noble of Pierrots and most dainty of 
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Columbines. Eat, and be jolly glad indeed to have the chance! Here’s 
a burnt offering to Thespis. And here ”—he poured some wine into the 
cup of his flask—“ here ’s a health to Venus!” 

They drank in silence. Something supremely practical (the smell 
of sausages, in fact) filled the air. 

O’Doolan, sitting cross-legged in front of the fire, leaned his back 
against the bench. Behind his back Pierrot’s hand found Columbine’s 
and held it fast. 

They finished their meal, such as it was, and when O’Doolan had 
lit his pipe he spoke. 

“ Pierrot,” he said, “ are you a good actor?” 

Pierrot took his cigarette from his lips, and flicked the ash away. 

“T’m not very good,” he answered in his quick, boyish voice. “In 
fact—well, to tell you the truth, I’m rotten.” 

“He’s an angel,” volunteered Columbine sleepily. 

“ Hold on a minute, my dear,” said O’Doolan. “I’ve an idea that 
the best angels are pretty bad on the stage. It’s no place for the likes 
of them. Perhaps you ’re a decent writer?” 

“He’s a dream,” Columbine murmured. Her head was now on 
Pierrot’s shoulder. 

“Then he ’d better wake up,” responded O’Doolan. “I’m all for 
the stage myself, if it’s the thing you’re born to, but I’m thinking 
perhaps that literature is better for angels and dreamers. Youll bear 
me out, Pierrot. My experience of the world is that it’s a bed of roses, 
with a few tidy-sized thorns mixed up with it. Have you spent all 
your money?” 

“No,” returned Pierrot quickly; “rather not. I’ve got about four 
hundred a year of my own. That money I’ve lost was a lump sum I 
had left to me just lately.” 

“Four hundred a year!” cried O’Doolan. “It’s an ideal sum. 
Bless you, my children, that ’Il do you toa turn. A pinch of genius, and 
a sum like that, and goodness knows how far you can’t go. Let me see, 
that 

“ That ’s eight pounds four shillings a week,” Columbine whispered. 

“Like a woman!” said O’Doolan. “ Practical even in her sleep. 
I don’t know if she’s figured it out right, but it will do. Just imagine 
a man with a flow of words at his command, and a flow of food into his 
larder. It’s the great life.” 

He jumped up from the floor and faced them. The moon no longer 
shone into the room, but the gray light that comes before dawn came, 
dreary and sad, in by the window. 

“Tt’s Harlequin I am this night,” said O’Doolan, tapping his chest. 
“ And I take command, mind ye, of the situation. This is the birth- 
day, I can see, of one of our great authors. Pierrot—with the little 
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darling nestling against you like that—don’t move, man, she’s asleep, 
bless her—just you see how the cold light of the morning strikes the 
paint on your face.” 

He took a mirror he carried always in the lid of his paint-box. 

“You see this,” he said. “When I’m out painting Nature as best 
I can—and it’s thought good, I "ll have you learn—I use this when my 
_ eyes have grown too accustomed to my work, and I can see things truly. 
I get the reflection of my work into the mirror, and I can tell if I’ve 
wandered from the truth of what I’m trying to put down. All Art 
is based on the truth behind the truth, not on what you see, but on what 
is there behind what you see. It’s only the fool who, because he can 
only see a certain distance, says there is no farther to look. The night 
of the dream has gone, and the day is coming over the hills with a new 
glory. For every day, Pierrot, is a new day, and every moment of an 
artist’s life is a fresh inspiration. Here comes the sun to gild the 
world again!” 

_ Columbine stirred in her sleep, and nestled more closely to Pierrot. 
His arm was held protectingly about her waist. O’Doolan’s voice, 
pitched very low, seemed to accompany the growing light. 

“Look into this glass,” he said, “and tell me, as a man and a 
brother, if you like your appearance.” 

Pierrot looked into the glass. The first pearly light of the new day 
struck the glass, and threw a bright reflection on the white and haggard 
face of the boy. He looked long into the glass, at the paint on his face, 
the red on his lips, on his pencilled eyebrows and blackened lashes. 

“Well?” said O’Doolan. 

Pierrot handed him the mirror. “Ill get this muck off,” he said 
savagely, “if I have to scrape it off with a knife.” 

O’Doolan smiled at him. “ And now,” he said, “as we have passed 
the night quite in accordance with all the strictest rules of propriety, I 
can leave you.” 

“ Leave us!” 

“ You ’1l notice,” O’Doolan went on, “that a young lady and gentle- 
man can spend all day together without bringing a blush to the cheek 
of the young person. I’ve saved you from committing a breach of 
etiquette society would never forgive. Now I’m going back into the 
town to buy you some clothes. Saints alive, my boy, it’s a treat to me— 
don’t thank me. Wash your face as best you can. Hold on a minute— 
you look tired out. Get a rest now, and I’ll bring some soap.” 

How different the lane was when O’Doolan walked down it towards 
the town! Gone the magic of the night, come the magic of the morning. 
The lane was like a bride with a veil of mist. The lane was like a girl 
garlanded with roses and honeysuckle. It was new, and fresh, and 
washed. It had just the gaiety of a child after a bath. He looked 
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round for the terrors of the night, and a thrush sang in an ecstasy of 
joy. He looked for the feeling of mystery, and found the sensation of 
freshness. The sun came out strong and golden. The scent of the 
hedgerow came strong and sweet. Below, the town gleamed with roof- 
tops dazzling in the morning light. 

O’Doolan took his eight-mile walk in air that was like champagne. 
At an inn, opened early, by the railway station, he had a huge break- . 
fast. By ten o’clock he was mounting the hill again, a pipe between 
his teeth, a bundle over his shoulders. This bundle contained a suit 
of ready-made clothes and a print dress. This latter he had purchased 
from an inquisitive young lady in the shop in the market-place. 

This was O’Doolan’s description of the purchase: 

“T require a print dress,” said O’Doolan. 

“For yourself?” said the rosy-cheeked country girl. 

“It is for meself,” he replied. “It is for meself to paint, it is.” 

“Tt’s a canvas dress you ‘ll be wantin’? ” said the girl. 

“ Print will do,” said he. 

“ You ‘ll be choosing the color,” said she, smiling at him. 

“ Any color will do,” said he. 

“ She ’s not particular,” said the shop-girl. 

“It’s for a picture,” he insisted. 

“That ’s a pretty compliment,” she replied. 

“ Faith,” said he, “choose the color yourself. It’s all one to me.” 

“ And you an artist!” said she. 

“ Well, Ill take a blue,” said he. 

“ Or a pink?” she suggested. 

“A pink would do indeed.” 

“A pale lavender is pretty.” 

“ Faith,” said he, “ make it lavender, and I ’ll be delighted.” 

“ And the waist measurement, sir?” 

“You ’ve done me there entirely,” he said. 

“ Twenty-two?” she said archly. 

“ Nineteen,” he replied promptly, “and not a month older.” 

“Tt will be a beautiful picture,” she said. 

“ And then,” said O’Doolan, when he was telling all this later, “ |! 
confided in her—and it might have been made for the girl.” 

So it was that O’Doolan tramped rather wearily up the hill again 
with a ready-made suit and a print dress in a bundle over his shoulders. 

Just before he came to the top of the lane, he stopped. 

“It’s a dream,” he said to himself. “It’s just a dream. When I 
come to the top of the hill, there ’ll be no cottage, and no Columbine; 
there ’ll be no Pierrot, and no sign of the night at all.” 

But—there was the cottage, now bathed in sunlight ; and the tangled 
garden, and the roses all caught in bindweed. 
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He walked softly up the garden path, and peeped in at the window. 
There they were: Pierrot propped against the wall, sound asleep ; 
Columbine on the cloak, with her head on his knees. There were the 
petals of the rose she had scattered on the floor; and there were his 
knapsack and paint-box on the bench, packed up and strapped as he 
had left them. 

He opened the window softly, and, by reaching with the hook of his 
stick, caught both knapsack and paint-box and drew them out, without 
disturbing the sleepers. 

“Td still think it was a dream,” he said to himself, “if it was n’t 
for the smell of sausages faintly perfuming the air.” 

Then, noiselessly, he placed the bundle down outside the door, and, 
taking two pounds from his purse, placed them in a piece of paper. On 
this he wrote: 


A wedding present. Please buy something useless with it to 
remind you of Crispin O’Doolan. 


After that, just as he was going away, a fanciful idea came into his 
mind. He plucked a rosebud and laid it on the bundle. Then, taking 
half a dozen full-blown roses, he scattered their petals on the path 
from the door to the gate. , 

“Td like her,” he thought, “to walk on these the first time she 
goes out into the world.” 


THE BLIND WOMAN AND THE WIND 
BY CAROLINE WOOD MORRISON 


It used to blow so in her face 
When through a yard of daffodils 
She wandered free in childish grace; 


S" knows it comes across the hills; 


It whispers of the summer green, 
All shimmering in a western glow. 

How oft the pretty sight she’s seen! 

She dwells on it when soft winds blow. 


She knows when swaying forests bend, 
And darkening waters fret the grass. 
Alone and blind! Ah, brave winds blend 
All happy memories as you pass! 


THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS 


By Dorothy Canfield 


HE notable advantages of the academic profession were early 
impressed upon the minds of Pierre and Jean by their devoted 
young parents. Chief among these figured their admission, 

free of charge, to the school where their father, an invincibly hopeful 
young professor, pointed out the beauties of the French literature to 
the thick-headed little Picards of Amiens. To the little boys them- 
selves, however, this was a delight by no means without alloy. It 
was no easy life for them. Among their comrades, the sons of well- 
to-do manufacturers, the poor school-teacher’s children in their black 
aprons, with their pockets monotonously empty of all but the clean 
handkerchiefs Maman put there so carefully, had a hard time to 
uphold the dignity of their father’s profession. 

They could not have made even a struggle to do so had it not been 
for little Jean and his special gift. He had in his head, the little 
dreamy-eyed fellow, a heritage which availed him more than even the 
flowing pocket-money of Emile, the son of the great grocer of Amiens. 
Emile could buy you barley sugar and babas au rhum and all the other 
ecstasies of the pastry-cook, but when you had eaten them, there you 
were, as listlessly stranded as before on the great gravelled playground. 
Whereas little Jean, although he was but seven, could, with Pierre 
to help him, transform the lilac-bushes into virgin wilderness, peopled 
with Red Indians and Leopards and Great Brown Bears, all in the 
twinkling of an eye. The beauty of it was that not only did you 
battle splendidly with wild beasts at the time, but that ever afterwards 
the bushes rustled with delicious mystery, and the playground was an 
illimitable prairie, with endless possibilities of buffalo on the distant 
horizon. A few of these wonders came out of the geography-book, 
many more from the translations of Cooper which are to be had in 
delectably cheap editions wherever there are French school-boys; but 
most of all came out of little Jean’s closely cropped black head. 

The fortunes of this battle between the forces of prosperous mater- 
ialism and the impalpable powers of the spirit varied from day to day. 
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Sometimes all the boys in the classes of Pierre and Jean were drawn 
under their spell, and the two boys led armies of Indians and Palefaces 
without a question of their supremacy. On the other hand, very often 
the heavy, well-fed Picards revolted against the tenuous bonds which 
held them in subjection to the poorest boys in the school, and deserted 
in a body, cramming expensive cherry tarts into their mouths and 
repeating with insulting ostentation how many times they had ridden 
on the wooden horses at the last fair. Pierre and Jean had been but 
once on those steeds. 

At such moments, Pierre and Jean were welded into one by their 
isolation, and they stalked bears, scalped Indians, and slew buffalo 
with astonishing profusion. Jean was never more genuinely enthusi- 
astic than when left entirely to his ideas, but it is only fair to give 
credit to Pierre’s devoted loyalty by saying that, in spite of his stead- 
fast outer allegiance to his brother, in his heart he faltered many a 
time as he followed Jean, and that he was sorely galled by the raillery 
of the temporarily disaffected. 

It was in the darkest of one of these periods of defeat that help 
came from a most unexpected quarter. A dream, the wildest of their 
dreams, came true. One evening Pére was unusually serious, and 
Maman’s pretty eyes looked as if she had been crying. After supper 
Pére called them to his chair and told them he had a piece of news. 
Maman gave a smothered sob. Pére was going into business, and he 
had a splendid position, where the salary was as much as that of five 
or six professors in Amiens. 

Pierre and Jean received this with the unimaginative and uncov- 
etous indifference of little children. Pére hesitated. Maman mur- 
mured sadly, “ Oh, tell them all.” Pére went on, apprehensively, that 
he hoped his little sons were brave boys and would not feel too badly 
that the new grandeur took them far from France, across the ocean. 
In short, they were going to America to live. To New York. 

At the sound of these names, poor Maman began to cry, although 
she insisted that it was for joy at dear Pére’s good fortune. The boys 
looked at each other in dazed silence. One idea filled them both— 
an intense desire to get away from observation. However, they were 
mindful of their excellent bringing-up; they said dutifully and in 
unison, “ No, oh, no!” when Pére asked them with a tremble in his 
voice if it would make them too unhappy to live in America. They 
kissed Maman good-night, and fled, wild with rapture and excitement, 
to their own garret room. 

The fervid and dramatic little Jean was pale with emotion as they 
faced each other there. He plunged into a rhapsody of description of 
how he could turn the news to account at school, until Pierre was 
dizzy at the pinnacle upon which they were to mount. 
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At the sound of their parents’ approach, they hushed these trans- 
ports and began to undress, moved by the curious reticence of imagina- 
tive children about their inner lives. They did not consciously conceal 
their real interests from their adoring young parents, so much as in- 
stinctively forbear from executing their finest music for ears rendered 
dull by so patent a fact as the extreme old age of Pére and Maman. 
But there were no such obstacles in the way of their triumphal entry 
among their schoolmates the next morning. ‘Their boasts and exulta- 
tions were as blatant as Jean’s shrill imagination and Pierre’s sturdy 
thumping on the drum of loyal echo could make them. ‘The forces of 
the soulless rich fell at once before the clarion war-cry of this new 
campaign. 

“We are going to live in America with the Indians!” chanted 
Jean. 

“ And the buffaloes! ” responded Pierre antiphonally. 

“ And the bears and the leopards!” blared Jean. He was so sure 
of his new fortifications that he ruthlessly destroyed his old strong- 
holds. “We will not need to pretend there are Indians in the lilac- 
bushes when everybody knows there are not. We are going to live with 
real Indians!” 

The victory was complete. One almost saw scalps dangling from 
Jean’s little patent-leather belt. There was absolutely quarrelling to 
obtain the favor of the two chieftains, and the grocer’s son was left 
to the isolation of the uninteresting rich. 

In a few days Emile, scouring his world for ammunition against 
his rivals, had rallied a little. “My cousin’s mother that lives in 
Tours, she had a cook once whose brother had been to America. And 
they did not speak of Indians. I am sure I heard her tell of railroads 
and churches and schools and things, just like France.” 

Attention was diverted from Pierre’s alarm at this by Jean’s pro- 
ducing from the cover of his arithmetic-book (he kept it there to avoid 
detection) his tattered copy of “ Le dernier des Mohicans.” There on 
the printed page he showed the sceptics that all the adventures of 
that masterpiece took place in New York. And New York was where 
they were going. They could ask Pére if it were not. 

They did ask Pére. Breathless with the audacity of venturing, 
little boys from the lowest classes as they were, into the sacred regions 
belonging to the grown-ups of thirteen and fourteen, they sought out 
the professor of literature in his tiny office. “You’re not going to 
take Pierre and Jean to New York, where the Mohicans live?” asked 
Emile, risking all on one throw. 

Pére answered with no enthusiasm, “ Ah, yes, we are going to leave 
France and live in New York—though I do not remember a family 
by the name of Mohican.” But this last was lost in the noise of scam- 
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pering feet as the doubtful deserted Emile and ran back to enroll 
themselves under the new heroes. 

The last fortnight of Pierre and Jean in their native land was solid 
glory. Jean aroused the excitement to such a fever heat that they were 
asked, by some of the quite big boys of eleven, for the promise of a 
letter from the land of big game. Jean promised to each and all 
detailed descriptions of scalping excursions and buffalo hunts. His 
heart swelled almost to pain, so acute was his pleasure in the prospect, 
as he foresaw the playground still ringing with stories of his prowess 
after he was far away. 

The parting gift of his class was a large compass, guaranteed to 
guide explorers aright, even in the most trackless wilds. 


IL. 


Tue sorrows of children are secret, like their joys. They cannot 
express the former, they will not betray the latter. Even in the 
despair of that first day, when they landed and went to the little flat 
a friend had selected for them, Pierre and Jean kept their horror from 
their anxious young parents as jealously as they had formerly concealed 
their hopes. As the desolate, black weeks went on, their drooping 
melancholy was laid to homesickness, which the two young parents 
tried to cure in different ways. Softened from his scholar’s austerity 
by the stream of American dollars pouring in on him in such a pleasant 
flood, Pére rallied his sons on their lack of spirit. “Hold up your 
heads!” he cried. “It is a land of gold. You may be millionaires 
yet!” 

(Was it any wonder that from a materialist like that one should 
conceal altruistic dreams of clearing a new country of savages!) 

Maman, struggling dismally with homesickness herself, spent the 
hours when Pére was away in renewing endlessly their common 
souvenirs of France. “That day when we visited at your uncle’s 
farm,” she would say wistfully, “do you remember how you rode the 
oxen to the watering-trough ? ” 

(Is it to such a woman that one discloses virile longings for 
broncos ?) 

Their dreariness was shot through with lurid flashes of realization 
that they must, sooner or later, write a description of the new land 
to Emile and his companions. Jean woke Pierre up one morning to 
say, “ We must do it soon.” 

Pierre nodded. 

Jean the well-instructed pointed out one by one the bars of their 
prison. “ We dare not lie. . . . There is hell-fire.” 

Pierre nodded again. 
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“ Suppose” Jean dubiously hinted at a door of escape. “ Sup- 
pose we never write?” 

Pierre shattered the last hope. “ Maman will, if we don’t. She 
said yesterday that Emile’s parents would think it very odd if we 
put it off longer.” 

Jean shuddered, and the two arose to dress themselves for a savorless 
life. 

After breakfast Maman tried to divert them by an aimless, wander- 
ing walk through the bright, noisy, sunny streets of their new home, 
before the show-windows of the shops. In scorning loudly the pre- 
tensions of these to elegance, poor Maman found the only solace for 
her homesick soul. The little boys drooped beside her, looking with 
listless indifference at these feminine frivolities. 

She galvanized them into agony, however, by a chance remark as 
she contemptuously surveyed the display of a milliner. “Pooh! They 
know how to make money, these Americans,” she said ; “ but when it is 
a question of the high and exquisite productions of a really finished 
civilization———- It will amuse Emile’s mother to tell her of such 
hats—when I write to apologize for you, little naughty sons!” She 
smiled at Pierre as she spoke. 

Jean looked up at her, his eyes strained and desperate. “No, 
Maman, oh, no, no, no! Wait but a day longer! I promise we will 
write! I promise.” 

“That is agreed, then,” said Maman, turning back to the window. 
“ Till to-morrow, no longer.” 

It was a death-sentence. Jean felt his hands turning icy cold. 
Tears of the fiercest rebellion rose to his eyes. He felt himself shiver- 
ing in an emotion that transported him to the region of the creative 
artist, where no impossibilities exist. He felt, by the goose-flesh on 
his arms, that he was about to make something out of nothing, and as 
he followed Maman to her next stop before a furrier’s window, he 
knew . . . he knew! He pressed his nose against the window, 
looking and looking, his knees uncertain under him. When Maman 
moved on a step he caught Pierre by the arm and pointed. 

“Eh? What is it?” asked Pierre, staring stupidly. 

“Tt is a bear!” shouted Jean. 

“But it is——” Pierre the literal began to protest. 

“ We do not need to say it is, need we? It is notalie! And there 
is a leopard—I know him by the spots. And we need not to fear 
hell-fire. They are real.” 

He trembled all over in the intensity of his relief. “Oh! Oh! 
Look at the tobacco-shop across the street!” he screamed. “And I 
remember now that there is one before every tobacco shop! ” 

Pierre caught fire at last. “ And the toy-shop next to it!” he cried. 
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“ And the leather-shop, right here beside us!” Jean was in a 
frenzy of delight. 

Maman turned to see where they were, and, seeing her littlest boy 
standing stiff with excitement, followed the direction of his eyes, 
laughed, and returned to his rescue with a fond, amused murmur: 
“ Silly little Jean, to be afraid of a stuffed alligator! He can’t hurt 
you, dear baby. He’s been dead ever so long!” 

(And one was supposed to confide to Maman one’s cravings for 
fights with panthers !) 

III. 


TuHey began the letter that evening, while Pére took Maman out to 
a French restaurant to cheer her up. The little boys needed cheering 
no longer. They were full of a sparkling animation. They were 
bidden to be in bed by nine o’clock, and, this time being much too 
short to allow the full-flowering of Jean’s creative talent, it was not 
until the next afternoon that they sat on the curb-stone in front of 
their flat-house, while Jean triumphantly read out: 


EMILE: 

We do not forget you. We think about you every day and ask 
ourselves if you would be afraid to live here in America. It is differ- 
ent. . . . We cannot tell you how different from Amiens. Imag- 
ine to yourself that yesterday when we were out walking we saw a 
bear, a real bear, as tall as the professor of arithmetic (Pierre says 
taller) with brown fur and a red mouth and teeth. Oh, Emile, such 
teeth! And close to him was a leopard. We knew it by the pictures 
in the geography book. We were not afraid. We are by now accus- 
tomed to wonders. We have not killed any buffaloes yet ourselves, but 
figure to yourself that, as I write, a red Indian stands close beside me, 
before a tobacco-shop, a thousand times more feathered and painted 
than any picture. But of that we think nothing, for we pass them 
every day. We are not afraid. We are French. They are of all 
tribes. Many hold cigars in their hands. Bears are so common that 
they are like dogs. We each have a bear for pet. Their American 
name is Teddy. We have also as pets animals unknown to France, 
called Possum, from the Latin. 

We have not learned to speak Indian yet, we have been so occu- 
pied with poor Maman, who is sick for France. Truly it is not 
surprising that she finds herself ill at ease here. This is a country 
for brave men. Lately we saw an alligator close to our house. You 
know not what it is, the alligator? We will tell you. It is a great, 
horny snake as long as would reach from the lilac-bushes to the win- 
dows of the Sixth-Class room. And it has teeth—Emile, of a truth 
we dare not tell you what teeth it has. You would not believe. And 
yet, even as we say, so they are. 

So now au revoir, Emile. We hope you will enjoy as before pre- 
tending there are Indians in the lilac-bushes. If we get more scalps 
than we need, we will send some to you. We salute your parents and 
remain Your PrergE and JEAN 
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The author laid down the letter in speechless satisfaction, but 
Pierre the matter-of-fact had one eye on hell-fire and was apprehensive. 
“ But, Jean, you know if we do not speak truth——” 

“Tt is true! It is all true!” crooned Jean beatifically. 

“Oh, Jean, that about the buffaloes? ” 

“ Have we killed any buffaloes yet? That is all I said.” 

“But scalps?” 

“If we get any more than we need, will we not send them to 
Emile?” Jean’s soft dark eyes glowed like a saint’s in a vision of 
Paradise. “And there is a menagerie in the park, and that place of 
strange fishes down by the water’s edge. Oh, I can write letters for a 
year!” He leaped upon the pavement in a wriggling spasm of bliss. 

Maman, coming home from marketing, saw the little boy capering, 
and felt her heart lightened by his glee. Indeed, no parents could wish 
for more contagiously cheerful children than were the two little exiles 
for months to come. They were veritable sunbeams in their high 
spirits, and never were there two more wide-eyed and observant little 
companions on a walk through the city. 

Their devotion to America indeed went so far that Maman, and 
after a time even cool-headed Pére, became uneasy. When the boys 
began to learn American slang, the two loyally Gallic young parents 
took counsel anxiously. Pére tried to be reassuring. 


“They cannot have forgotten entirely the old home,” he reminded 
Maman, “ for they write every week to some of their schoolmates in 
Amiens.” 

Maman admitted this. “ But they are beginning to have a horrible 
Yankee accent. Ah, if we could but take them back for a visit this 


summer! ” 

Pére shook his head. “ That is out of the question for this year.” 

The next evening he had a plan to propose, and when he had 
finished explaining it, Maman clapped her hands delightedly. “ Per- 
fect!” she cried. “ But we must not let them know till we are sure.” 

And so it happened that the news fell on the little boys with the 
brutal suddenness of a dynamite explosion. They had been taken out 
to Bronx Park two days before, and had just sent off a resultant letter 
to Auguste Reval. He did not belong to the plutocrats of the school, 
but was the son of a professor like themselves. They knew that in 
his hands the contents of their letter would go far and fast. 

That evening Pére came into the flat, an open letter fluttering in 
his hand, his eyes almost as bright as Jean’s in a moment of inspiration. 
“Tt is assured!” he cried. “ We can tell them!” 

Maman turned breathlessly to her little sons. “My dears,” she 
said, her pretty voice quite trembling, “we have such a beautiful sur- 
prise for you. Do you remember Auguste Reval?” 
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A foreboding qualm tightened Jean’s throat, but he nodded assent. 

“Well, Pére has thought of such a lovely thing to do. Auguste’s 
parents are too poor to think of it, but we, having prospered very 
much, have agreed to pay for——- Oh, Georges ”—she turned to her 
husband—“ you tell them. It was your idea. You should have the 
pleasure of telling it.” 

Pére took Maman’s hand in his and surveyed his sons gayly. 
“ Auguste is coming to America to visit you,” he announced, “ to 
keep you from forgetting your French.” 

The boys stood giddy on the edge of nothing. The blood sang loud 
in their ears. The trembling Pierre gave himself up to despair. Jean 
was trembling, too. He was very white, but he set his teeth hard and 
shut his eyes. He was invincible. Inspiration born of long, uncon- 
scious observation and intimate knowledge of his parents came to him 
in his hour of bitter need. He burst into loud howls. 

“ What is it, my darling baby?” cried Mother, running to him. 

- Jean was shaking in an hysteric excitement which was not all pre- 
tense. He had that supreme gift of the born histrion of being his 
role. He threw his arms around Maman’s neck. “ We had been wish- 
ing and wishing to go back to France for a visit this summer, and we 
had not asked because we thought you had not the money. But you 
have the money for Auguste! We will forget our French! We will 
forget France! What is Auguste compared to France? You think 
only of Auguste!” 

Pierre began to cry loudly at this, moved vaguely by self-pity and 
excitement, and bringing to his brother by his tears such reinforcements 
as his inarticulate nature allowed. 

“ But,” said Pére the reasonable, “we did not suppose that so little 
boys would dare to go away from their parents. And we cannot go this 
summer. And Auguste is French! That is why we wished to bring 
him here to——” 

“ He is not France!” sobbed Jean. “ We wished to go to France! ” 

The idea was a new one to Pierre, but the habit of echoing his 
brother brought out from him in a mournful wail, “To France! To 
France! ” 

The constant repetition of the word was like a compelling, magic 
formula to the two homesick young parents. Maman threw herself 
into Pére’s arms. “ They are little Frenchmen still,” she cried, shed- 
ding happy tears into her handkerchief, “and though it would kill 
me to let them go, still, my brother would gladly keep them for a 
time.” 

“And Madame Arard sails next week with her children,” said 
Pére. “She could care for them during the——” 

Jean had the artist’s touch. Over-emphasis was abhorrent to him. 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—33 
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He stopped crying, plucked at Pierre’s sleeve, and silently the two 
slid out into the hall and down to the street. “That was a narrow 
escape, mon brave,” he said to Pierre, with a long breath. 

Used as he was to Jean’s tours de force, this last one had stricken 
Pierre to awe. 

“Do you suppose they really will ” he whispered. 

Jean answered only by a gesture as of a discoverer before a new 
continent. “Hn avant!” he cried. “Step lively! We must provide 
ourselves with tomahawks and bowie-knives.” 


ON HALLOWE’EN 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 
TT" oak leaves whispered, crisp and sere; 


Rooks flew on ghostly wings ; 
The sedges by the lonely mere 
Murmured of eerie things. 


The hill-winds held the sense in thrall 
With their mysterious croon, 

While wizard-like hung over all 
The jack-o’-lantern moon! 


FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Few men like to be decorated with the Meddle of their neighbors. 

In argument, unlike aviation, a great many men are not finally 
landed until they go up in the air. 

THE man who writes Gloomy Poetry for pay is something like the 
Farmer who uses a Harrow for a Reaper. 

Some men refuse to open the door when Opportunity knocks, be- 
cause they say she does not belong to their set. 

Ir men would only realize that the wee, small hours are no wee-er 
or smaller than the others, they might turn them to better account. 

Ir is foolish for men to bemoan an unmendable lovers’ quarrel. A 
girl who will not patch up a lover’s difference will never darn a hus- 
band’s sock. 


John Kendrick Bangs 


| 
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A BATTLE ROYAL OF DAMES 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


is usual on a September morning in this part of the world, 

we ‘unanimously agreed to dedicate its hours to one of the 
most interesting of the neighboring chateaux. The most important 
question upon which we were not unanimous was whether Chenonceaux 
or Chinon should be the goal of our pilgrimage. Miss Cassandra voted 
unhesitatingly for Chenonceaux, which she emphatically announced to 
be the chateau of all others that she had crossed the ocean to see. “It 
is not a ruin like Chinon,” she urged. “The buildings are in perfect 
condition, and the park and gardens of surpassing loveliness.” 

“ Of course we expect to go to Chinon, dear Miss Cassandra,” said 
I. “It is only a question of which we are to see to-day.” 

“Yes, my dear, but I have great faith in the bird in the hand, or, 
as the Portuguese gentleman expressed it, ‘One I-have is worth two 
I-shall-haves.’ The finger of fate seems to point to Chenonceaux 
to-day, for I dreamed about it last night, and Diana” (Miss Cassandra 
always gives the name of the fair enchantress its most uncompromising 
English pronunciation) “was standing on the bridge looking just 
like a portrait that we saw the other day, and in a gorgeous dress of 
black and silver. Now, don’t think, my dears, that I approve of Diana; 
she was decidedly light, and Lydia knows very well that the overseers 
of the meeting would have had to deal with her more than once; but 
when it comes to a choice between Diana and Catherine, I would always 
choose Diana, whatever her faults may have been.” 

“ Diane! ” corrected a shrill voice above our heads. 

We happened to be standing on the little portico by the garden, 
and looked around to see who was listening to our conversation, when 
again “ Diane!” rang forth, followed by “ Bon jour, Madame,” all in 
the exquisite accent of Touraine. 

“It is Polly who is correcting my pronunciation,” exclaimed Miss 
Cassandra, “and I really don’t blame her.” Then looking up at the 
cage, with a nod and a smile, she cried, “ Bon jour, jolie Marie!” 

Polly has learned some English phrases from the numerous guests 
of the house, and cordially greets us with “ Good-by ” when we enter, 
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and “ How do you do?” when we are leaving, which you may remember 
was just what Mr. Monard, who had the little French church in 
Philadelphia, used to do, until some person without any sense of humor 
undertook to set him straight. We trust that no misguided individual 
may ever undertake to correct Polly’s English or Miss Cassandra’s 
French, for, as Walter says, “'To hear those two exchanging linguistic 
courtesies is one of the experiences that make life and travel worth 
while”; and the most amusing part of it is that the Quaker lady is 
as unconscious of the humor of the situation as the parrot. 

After this little interlude, and while Polly was still puzzling over 
Miss Cassandra’s salutation, “ Bon jour, jolie Marie,” with her head 
cocked on one side, we continued our discussion, Miss Cassandra 
pressing the claims of Chenonceaux by what she considered an 
unanswerable argument, “And you must remember, Zelphine, that 
your favorite Henry James said that he would rather have missed 
Chinon than Chenonceaux, and that he counted as fortunate exceed- 
ingly the few hours that he passed at this exquisite residence.” After 
this Parthian shaft, Miss Cassandra left us to put on her hat for 
Chenonceaux, for to Chenonceaux we decided to go, of course, taking 
a train at eleven o’clock from what the local guide is pleased to call the 
monumental railway station of Tours, and reaching the Chenonceaux 
station in less than an hour. 

At the station we found an omnibus which conveyed us to the 
Hétel du Bon Laboureur, the Mecca of all hungry pilgrims, where a 
good luncheon was soon spread before us, enlivened, as Walter expresses 
it, by a generous supply of the light wine of the country. Looking 
over my shoulder as I write, he declares that I am gilding that luncheon 
at the Bon Laboureur with all the romance and glamour of Chenon- 
ceaux. Perhaps I am; but I was hungry after our early and exceedingly 
light déjeuner, and the delicate little French dishes appealed to me. 
Being a mere man, as Lydia expresses it, Walter feels the discomforts 
of travel more than we women-folk. He says that he is heartily tired 
of luncheons made of flimflams, omelettes, entrées, and the like, and 
when the inevitable salad and fowl appeared he quite shocked us by 
saying that he would like to see some real chicken, the sort that we 
have at home, broiled by Mandy, who knows how to cook chicken far 
and away better than these Johnny Crapauds, with all their boasted 
culinary skill. 

Lydia and I were congratulating ourselves that no one could 
understand this rude diatribe, when we noticed a handsome young 
man at the next table, evidently a Frenchman, laughing behind his 
napkin. I motioned to Walter to keep quiet, and gave him a look 
that was intended to be very severe, and then Miss Cassandra, with 
her usual amiable desire to pour oil upon the troubled waters, stirred 
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them up more effectively by adding: “ Yes, Walter, but in travelling 
one must take the bad with the good. We have no buildings like these 
chateaux at home, and I for one am quite willing to give up American 
social pleasures and luxuries for the sake of all that we see here and 
all that we learn.” 

Can you imagine anything more bewildering to a Frenchman than 
Miss Cassandra’s philosophy, especially her allusion to American social 
pleasures and luxuries, which, to the average and untravelled French 
mind, would be represented, I fancy, by a native Indian picnic with a 
menu of wild turkey and quail? It was a very good luncheon, I insisted, 
even if not quite according to American ideas, and variety is one of 
the pleasures of foreign travel—this last in my most instructive manner, 
and to Lydia’s great amusement. She alone grasped the situation, as 
Walter and Miss Cassandra were seated with their backs to the stranger. 
In order to prevent further criticisms upon French living, I changed 
the subject by asking Walter for our Joanne Guide Book, and succeeded 
in silencing the party, after Artemus Ward’s plan with his daughter’s 
suitors, by reading aloud to them, during which the stranger finished 
his luncheon, and, after the manner of the suitors, quietly took his 
departure. 

“ We shall never see him again,” I exclaimed, “and he will always 
remember us as those rude and unappreciative Americans! ” 

“And what have we done to deserve such an opinion?” asked 
Walter. 

“ Attacked them in their most sensitive spot. A Frenchman prides 
himself above everything else upon the cuisine of his country.” 

“ And is that all, Zelphine? And who is the he in question?” 

When I explained about the Frenchman who was seated behind him 
and understood every invidious word, Walter, instead of being contrite, 
said airily that he regretted that he had not spoken French, as that 
would probably have been beyond Mr. Crapaud’s comprehension. 

A number of coaches were standing in front of the little inn, one 
of which Miss Cassandra and Lydia engaged in order to save their 
strength for the many steps to be taken in and around the chiteau; 
but they did not save much, after all, as the coaches all stop at the 
end of the first avenue of plane trees at a railroad crossing, and after 
this another long avenue leads to the grounds. Walter and I thought 
that we decidedly had the best of it, as we strolled through the 
picturesque little village, and, having our kodak with us, we were able 
to get some pretty bits by the way, among other things a photograph 
of a sixteenth-century house in which the pages of Francis I. were 
once lodged. 

The approach to the chateau is in keeping with its stately beauty. 
After traversing the second avenue of plane trees, we passed between 
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two great sphinxes which guard the entrance to the court, with the 
ancient dungeon-keep on the right, and on the left the Domes build- 
ings, as they are called, which seem to include the servants’ quarters 
and stables. Beyond this is the drawbridge which spans the wide moat 
and gives access to the spacious rectangular court. This moat of 
clear running water, its solid stone walls draped with vines and topped 
with blooming plants, defines the ancient limits of the domain of the 
Marques family, who owned this estate as far back in history as the 
thirteenth century. Where the beautiful chateau now stands, there 
was once a fortified mill. The property passed into the hands of 
Thomas Bohier in the fifteenth century, who conceived the bold idea 
of turning the old mill into a chateau, or, as Balzac says, “ Messire de 
Bohier, the Minister of Finances, as a novelty placed his house astride 
the river Cher.” A chateau built over a river—can you imagine 
anything more picturesque, or, as Miss Cassandra says, anything more 
unhealthy? ‘The sun shone gaily to-day, and the rooms felt fairly dry, 
but during the long weeks of rain that come to France in the spring 
and late autumn these spacious salles must be as damp as a cellar. 
Miss Cassandra says that the bare thought of sleeping in them gives 
her rheumatic twinges. There are handsome, richly decorated mantels 
and chimney-places in all of the great rooms, but they look as if they 
had not often known the delights of a cheerful fire of blazing logs. 
The old building is in the form of a vast square pavilion, flanked on 
each corner by a bracketed turret, upon which there is a wealth of 
Renaissance ornamentation. On the east fagade are the chapel and a 
small out-building, which form a double projection and enclose a 
little terrace on the ground floor. Over the great entrance door are 
carvings and heraldic devices, and over the whole facade of the chateau 
there is rich luxuriance of ornamentation, which with the wide moat 
surrounding it, and the blooming parterres spread before it, give the 
entire castle the air of being en féte; not relegated to the past like 
Loches, Amboise, and some of the other chateaux that we have seen. 
Unique in situation and design is the great gallery, sixty metres in 
height, which Philibert de Lorme, at Queen Catherine’s command, 
caused to rise like a fairy palace from the waters of the Cher. This 
gallery of two stories, decorated in the interior with elaborate designs 
in stucco, and busts of royal and distinguished persons, is classic in 
style, and sufficiently substantial in structure as it rests upon five 
arches, separated by abutments, on each of which is a semicircular 
turret rising to the level of the first floor. Designed for a salle des 
fétes, this part of the castle was never quite finished, in consequence 
of the death of Catherine de Medicis, who intended that an elaborate 
pavilion to match Bohier’s chateau on the opposite bank of the river 
should mark the terminus of the gallery. The new building was far 
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enough advanced, however, to be used for the elaborate festivities that 
had been planned for Francis II. and Queen Mary when they fled from 
the horrors of Amboise to the lovely groves and forests of Chenonceaux. 

Standing in the long gallery which literally bridges the Cher, we 
wondered whether the masques and revels held here in honor of the 
Scotch bride were able to dispel sad thoughts of that day at Amboise, 
when she and her husband were called upon to witness the beheading 
of some of the noblest men of France and the hanging of over a 
thousand Huguenot soldiers. Mary Stuart, more than half French, 
was gay, light-hearted, and perhaps, in those early days, with a short 
memory for the sorrows of life; but it seems as if the recollection of 
that day of slaughter and misery could never have been quite effaced 
from her mind. To Catherine, who revelled in blood and murder, the 
day was one of triumph, but its horrors evidently left their impress 
upon the delicate physique as well as upon the sensitive mind of the 
frail, gentle Francis. 

Since we have heard so much of the evil deeds of Catherine, it 
has become almost unsafe to take Miss Cassandra into any of the 
palaces where the Medicean Queen is honored by statue or portrait. 
When we passed from the spacious salle des gardes, later used as the 
dining-hall of the Bricgonnet family, where Catherine’s initial letters 
appear in the ceiling decoration, into the room of Diane de Poitiers, 
it seemed the very irony of fate that a large portrait of the arch 
enemy of the beautiful Diane should adorn the richly carved chimney- 
place. 

Although she had already announced that she had no great affection 
for Diane, Catherine’s portrait in this particular room excited Miss 
Cassandra’s wrath to such a degree that her words and gestures attracted 
the attention of the guide. At first he looked perplexed, and then 
indignantly turned to us for an explanation: What ailed the lady, 
and why was she displeased? He was doing his best to show us the 
chateau. We reassured him, smoothed down his ruffled feathers, and 
finally explained to him that Miss Cassandra had a deep-rooted aversion 
to Queen Catherine and especially resented having her honored by 
portrait or bust in these beautiful French castles, particularly in this 
room of her hated rival. “Diane was none too good herself,” he 
replied with a grim smile; “ but she was beautiful and had wit enough 
to hold the hearts of two kings.” Then, entering into the spirit of the 
occasion, he turned to Miss Cassandra and by dint of shrugs and no 
end of indescribable and most expressive French gestures, he made 
her understand that he had no love for Catherine himself, and that 
if it lay within his pouvoir he would throw the unlovely portrait out 
of the window; no one cared for her—her own husband least of all. 
This last remark was accompanied with what was intended for a 
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wicked wink, exclusively for Walter’s benefit, but its wickedness was 
quite overcome by the irresistible and contagious good humor and 
bonhomie of the man. Finding that his audience was en rapport with 
him, he drew our attention to the wall decoration, which consists of a 
series of monograms, and asked us how we read the design. 

“D and H intertwined!” we answered in chorus. 

At this the guide laughed merrily, and explained that there were 
different opinions about the monogram. Some persons said that King 
Henry had boldly undertaken to interlace the initial letters of Catherine 
and Diane with his own, but he for his part believed that the letters 
were two C’s with an H between them and, whether by accident or 
design, the letter on the left, which looked more like a D than a C, 
gave the key to the monogram, “and this,” he added with the air of a 
philosopher, “ made it true to history; the beautiful favorite on the 
left hand was always more powerful than the Queen on the right. 
Not,” he explained, “that the ways of the King Henry II. were to be 
commended; but ”—with a frank smile—“ one is always pleased to 
think of that wicked woman getting what was owing her.” 

“ Rousseau thought that both the initials were those of Diane. He 
says in his ‘ Confessions’: ‘In 1747, we went to pass the autumn in 
Touraine, at the castle of Chenonceaux, a royal mansion upon the 
Cher, built by Henry II. for Diane de Poitiers, of whom the ciphers 
are still seen.’ ” 

We turned, at the sound of a strange voice, to find the Frenchman of 
the Bon Laboureur standing quite near us. 

“These guides have a large supply of more or less correct history 
at hand, and this one, being a philosopher, adds his own theories to 
further obscure the truth.” This in the most perfect English, accom- 
panied by a shrug of the shoulders entirely French. “ Chenonceaux 
being Diane’s chateau and this her own room, what more natural than 
that her cipher should be here, as Rousseau says? And yet, as Honoré 
de Balzac points out, this same cipher is to be found in the palace of 
the Louvre, upon the column of /a Halle au Blé, built by Catherine 
herself; and above her own tomb at Saint Denis, which she had built 
during her lifetime. All the same, it must have pleased Henry 
immensely to have the royal cipher look much more like D.H. than 
like C.H., and there is still room for conjecture, which, after all, is 
one of the charms of history. So, Monsieur et Mesdames, it is quite 
a votre choix ”—with a graceful bow in our direction. 

Evidently M. Crapaud did not consider us savages, despite Walter’s 
unsavory remarks about the cuisine of his country, and, noticing our 
interest, he added, with French exactness: “Of course, the chateau 
was not built for Diane, although much enlarged and beautified by 
her, and when Catherine came into possession she had the good sense 
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to carry out some of Diane’s plans. Francis I. came here to hunt 
sometimes, and it was upon one of these parties of pleasures, when 
his son Henry and Diane de Poitiers were with him, that she fell in 
love with this castle on the Cher, and longed to make it her own. 
Having a lively sense of the instability of all things mortal, kings in 
particular, she took good care to make friends with the rising star, and 
when Francis was gathered to his fathers and his uncles and his 
cousins—you may remember that his predecessor was an uncle or a 
cousin—Henry promptly turned over Chenonceaux to Diane.” 

The more we saw of this lovely palace, the better we understood 
Catherine’s wrath when she saw the coveted possession thrown into 
the lap of her rival. She had come here with her father-in-law, Francis, 
and naturally looked upon the chateau as her own. 

“But Diane held on to it,” said Walter. “We have just been 
reading that remarkable scene when, after Henry had been mortally 
wounded in the tournament with Montgomery, Catherine sent mes- 
sages to her, demanding possession of the castle. You remember that 
her only reply was, ‘Is the King yet dead?’ and, hearing that he still 
lived, Diane stoutly refused to surrender her chateau while breath was 
in his body. We have our Dumas with us, you see.” 

“Yes, and here, I believe, he was true to history. That was a 
battle royal of dames, and I, for my part, have always regretted that 
Diane had to give up her palace. Have you seen Chaumont, which she 
so unwillingly received in exchange? No? Then you will see some- 
thing fine in its way, but far less beautiful than Chenonceaux, which 
for charm of situation stands alone.” 

And in a way, Diane still possesses her chateau ; for it is of her that 
we think as we wander from room to room. In the apartment of 
Francis I. her portrait by Primaticcio looks down from the wall. As 
in life, Diane’s beauty and wit triumphed over her rivals; over the 
withering hand of age and the snares of the unscrupulous and astute 
daughter of the Medici, so in death she still dominates the castle that 
she loved. Pray do not think that I am in love with Diane; she was 
doubtless wicked and vindictive, even if not as black as Dumas paints 
her; but bad as she may have been, it is a satisfaction to think of her 
having for years outwitted Catherine, or, as Miss Cassandra expresses 
it, in language more expressive, if less elegant, than that of Monsieur 
Crapaud, “It is worth much to know that that terrible woman did 
get her come-uppings.” 

If it was Diane de Poitiers we pictured when within the walls of the 
chateau, it was to Mary Stuart that our thoughts turned as we wandered 
through the lovely forest glades of the park, under the overarching 
trees through whose branches the sun flashed upon the green turf and 
varied growth of shrubbery. We could readily fancy the young Queen 
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and her brilliant train riding gaily through these shaded paths, their 
hawks upon their wrists, these, according to all writers of the time, 
being the conventional accompaniments of royalty at play. 

Do you remember our impressions of Holyrood on a rainy August 
morning, and the chill gloom of poor Mary’s bedroom, and the adjoin- 
ing dismal little boudoir where she supped with Rizzio—the room in 
which he was murdered as he clung to her garments for protection? 
I thought of it to-day as we stood in the warm sunshine of the court, 
with the blooming parterres spread before us, realizing, as never before, 
the sharp contrast between such palaces of pleasure as this, and Mary’s 
rude northern castles. An appropriate setting was this chateau for 
the gay, spirited young creature, who seems to have been a queen every 
inch, from her childhood, with a full appreciation of her own impor- 
tance. It seems that she mortally offended Catherine when a mere 
child, by saying that the Queen belonged to a family of merchants, 
while she herself was the daughter of a long line of kings. In some 
way, Mary’s words were repeated to Catherine, who never forgave the 
bitter speech, all the more bitter for its truth. 

Finding that we had not yet seen the Galerie Louis XIV., which, 
for some reason, is not generally shown to visitors, our friendly 
cicerone, who, as he expresses it, knows Chenonceaux as he knows the 
palm of his hand, returned with us to the chiteau. For him all doors 
were opened, as by magic, and we afterwards learned that he had some 
acquaintance with Monsieur Terry, the present owner of this fair 
domain. 

Although the Galerie Louis XIV., on the upper floor of the long gal- 
lery, is not particularly beautiful or well decorated, it is interesting be- 
cause here were first presented some of the plays of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau: L’Engagement Téméraire and Le Devin du Village. Such later 
associations as this under the régime of the Fermier Generaland Madame 
Dupin, are those of an altogether peaceful and homelike abode. In 
his Confessions Rousseau says: “ We amused ourselves greatly in this 
fine spot. We made a great deal of music, and acted comedies. I wrote 
a comedy in fifteen days, entitled L’Engagement Téméraire, which will 
be found amongst my papers. It has not other merit than that of 
being lively.” One may easily fancy Jean Jacques “ growing fat as a 
monk in this fine place,” as the surrounding country seems to be rich 
and fertile, and the kitchens of the chateau, which are shown to 
visitors, are spacious and fitted out with an abundant supply of the 
shining, well polished coffee-pots, pans, and casseroles that always 
make French cookery appear so dainty and appetizing. 

Monsieur Crapaud accompanied us, with charming amiability, 
through this most important department of the chiteau, and never 
once, amid the evidences of luxurious living, did he ever look super- 
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cilious or, as Lydia expressed it afterwards, “As if he were saying 
to himself, ‘I wonder what these benighted Americans think of French 
cookery now!’” Not even when Miss Cassandra asked her favorite 
question in royal palaces, “ How many in family?” was there a ghost 
of a smile upon his face, and yet he must have understood as he turned 
to a guide and inquired of him how many persons constituted the family 
of Monsieur Terry. This Cuban gentleman, who now owns the chateau, 
is certainly to be congratulated upon his excellent taste; the restora- 
tion of the building and the laying out of the grounds are so well 
done, so harmonious; instinct with the spirit of the past, and yet so 
homelike and livable, that the impression left upon us is that of a 
happy home. In the past, Chenonceaux witnessed no such horrors as 
are associated with Amboise and so many of the beautiful castles of 
Touraine. Small wonder that Henry wrote of this fair palace, as 
we read in a little book lying on one of the tables: “ Le Chasteau de 
Chenonceau est assis en un des meillures, et plus beaulx pays de nostre 
royaulme.” 
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BY ELIZABETH MAURY COOMBS 


T HE angry War God lashes the lead-horses 


As along the ways is whirled the Chariot of the Nations, 
By Lust of Land on-hurled. 

And we, cheap held as dust beneath their wheel, 

Rise at their bidding—rise and reel 

Along the outposts of the world. 


Not lightly, to the crimson cry of martial music, 
As heedless boys die we, 

But like dazed, fright-stampeded cattle 

Caught in Life’s shambles lie we. 

Like birds on broken wing 

That flee the fowler’s hand fly we, 

Caught blind within the meshéd net of angry nations. 
Like beasts that do the bidding of their binders, 

Rise we in strength to shed our brothers’ blood. 


When shall our Masters file our forgéd fetters! 
When Man for love of Man forswears his Lust of Land. 


CLIPPED WINGS 
By Katherine Hopson 


exquisite compositions began to attract considerable atten- 

tion in the musical world, and many pronounced her a 
genius. It was then that Professor Sanford, her teacher, uttered his 
characteristic prophecy. 

“Wait,” he had said, “until she has really lived and loved and 
suffered. Then will be time to tell whether her talent is founded on 
genius; or if it is merely the essence of her dreamy girlhood, to be 
brushed away by life’s actualities like the bloom from the butterfly’s 
wings.” 

The autumn after her graduation, Elva was married to Winston 
Blanding, and now that was three years ago. 

To-night, as she sat in the twilight before her rosewood piano, 
those words of her old music-master came back to her with new mean- 
ing, and she dreamed of their fulfilment. She knew that her music— 
which before had partaken too much of the vague dreaminess of her 
own personality—had of late shown a deeper, richer quality. So 
definite was this fact that it had won the attention of others; though 
no one but herself had divined the reason. 

“ This is the best thing I have ever composed,” she told herself, and 
softly touched the half-written manuscript before her; which, shyly 
and reverently, had been entitled “The Symphony of Joy.” “TI shall 
wait until it is all finished before I play it for Winston, and then he 
must—he wil/—understand!” Over and over she dreamily played the 
half-finished score, until the sound of footsteps on the veranda roused 
her from reverie. 

Winston Blanding paused in the doorway of the music-room to turn 
on the electric switch. His tastes were at direct variance with his 
wife’s preference for subdued lights and pastel colors. 

Elva shrank back in the sudden garish light, but he remarked 
cheerily : “ Well, my dear, you ’re dark as a pocket in here.” Then he 
advanced to the grate and added: “ A fire feels mighty comfortable to- 
night, if the calendar does say it’s spring.” As he stood there in the 
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ruddy light, he appeared an erect, well-groomed figure, suggestive of 
the crisp outdoors. 

“ By the way, Elva, did Clark send a man here to fix the furnace 
to-day?” 

The gaze that she turned toward him was troubled and penitent. 
“I—I forgot to send him word,” she said, with a soft little catch in 
her voice. 

“Well, no matter; Ill see him to-morrow.” Then in a sharper 
tone he added, “ But surely you ’phoned Graveton that message I asked 
you to deliver?” 

“Oh, Winston, I thought I surely would remember. I changed 
my rings——” 

“ And then probably forgot what you changed them for,” he inter- 
rupted with unaccustomed sarcasm. “If you only would come down 
to earth once in a while, Elva, you could help me so much! ” 

The gift of humor which might have saved the situation was lack- 
_ing in both. And Elva looked at her husband with serious, questioning 
eyes, while in a groping, troubled way she softly touched a chord on the 
piano. 

Perhaps nothing else she could have done or said would have so 
exasperated Blanding as that one unconscious little act. In a general 
way, it summed up to him the vague impracticability of her tempera- 
ment, that gave to music the devotion which he felt had been denied 
to him. 

With sombre eyes he glanced out the window to the house across 
the street, where the curtains were also undrawn. By a cheery fire sat a 
woman cosily sewing, and beside her two chubby children played. 

“ Ah, that is a home,” he thought bitterly, then crossed the room 
and sharply drew down the shades, as if to shut out the sight. 

“ See here, Elva, I think I’ve been pretty patient these three years. 
But there ’s a limit to all things, and there certainly must be to that 
confounded music——” 

“I know you have, Winston,” she broke in hurriedly, “ but if you ’Il 
only bear with me a little langer, maybe things—maybe I ’1l be differ- 
ent.” If he had looked at her then, he could have read the secret that 
shone in her eyes; but Blanding was vigorously poking the fire. 

“I have sometimes wondered, Elva, what you expected of yourself— 
or of me.” 

“TI don’t know. You seemed so strong and sure of yourself— 
everything that I am not,” she began vaguely. “But I didn’t expect 
you to fail me when—I needed you the most.” Again her blue eyes 
pleaded, and again he did not understand. “I might ask the same 
question of you, Winston.” 

“T thought you were my dream-woman. And you are—literally.” 
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He gave a short laugh, partly to cover his own conflicting feelings. In 
spite of his keen annoyance, her beauty had never made a stronger 
appeal. With the light shining on her fair hair and pale yellow gown, 
she reminded him of some willowy daffodil. 

He turned and began absent-mindedly piling up the magazines on 
the table. 

In a sort of fascination, Elva watched the movements of his square, 
well-kept hands. 

“Tf he would only sling those magazines about—just anything 
for which he should be forgiven, and which would make him seem less 
icily correct,” she thought irrelevantly. 

Then, determined—womanlike—to know the worst at any cost, she 
leaned forward, and, gripping the edge of the piano with her slim, 
artistic fingers, said suddenly: 

“If we could go back those three years of our marriage, would you 
choose differently?” 

“T think we would each choose differently. But what’s the use of 
bringing up the irremediable ? ” 

The color went out of her face; but she sat silently looking at 
him with wide, questioning eyes, as if she scarcely heard or understood 
the meaning of his words. If she had reproached him, he would have 
felt justified ; or had she cried, he might have felt penitent; but as she 
did neither, he felt himself a cad. And this was a new and very 
uncomfortable feeling in Winston Blanding’s irreproachable life. 

Unable to trust himself further, he started toward the door. On 
the threshold he paused and said: 

“Don’t wait dinner for me, Elva—I shall get something down- 
town. As my message to Graveton was undelivered, I must see him 
to-night before he leaves the city.” 

Still she did not speak, so he turned and left the room. Presently 
she heard the outer door open, and then his footsteps died away down 
the walk. 

Even then Elva did not move from the piano bench, but sat looking 
before her with inscrutable eyes, her hands clasped limply together on 
the ivory keys. 

A maid entered the room and announced dinner. 

“Mr. Blanding has gone away on business; and I—do not care for 
any dinner, Martha,” she replied, without turning her head. 

The maid softly closed the door. She was used to her mistress’s 
vagaries. 

Left alone, Elva shivered, notwithstanding the warm room, and 
leaned wearily forward on the piano. Conflicting ideas and vague, 
confused fancies surged through her mind. But through and through 
them all this central thought dominated: 
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“No woman ever had a better chance for happiness; and no one 
ever lost it more easily.” 

At last she raised her white face. 

“ Winston is right—he is always! He has done so much for me, 
* and I have considered his happiness so little—just drifted along from 
day to day in my dream-world.” Her words tripped over one another, 
and she glanced despairingly around the artistic room with its pastel 

coloring. @n the music-cabinet stood a vase filled with violets which 
she had arranged that afternoon. How far away that seemed !—as far 
as her untroubled girlhood. 

“Oh, I must go! I must go!” she cried desperately. “ But 
there ’s nowhere I can, except to Aunt Martha; and I don’t suppose 
she will want me! If some one only did want me!” Elva had never 
realized her orphaned estate quite so keenly as at that moment. “A 
mother would be glad to have me come, even if I had made a failure 
of everything,” she added, with a sudden catch in her voice, and a new 
understanding in her heart. 

Her eyes fell on the half-written manuscript before her. It seemed 
like sacrilege to leave it there, and she caught it up as if it were a 
living thing. 

“Oh, I’m so glad Winston does n’t know, for then he would feel 
obliged to let me stay; and I should feel degraded. If he does n’t want 
me, he probably would n’t want—either of us.” 

She rose and very gently closed the piano. Some women would 
have hated the inanimate thing as the original cause of their suffer- 
-ing. But Elva’s was a nature singularly free from bitterness and 
aggressive pride. 

Then she carefully placed the fire-screen before the grate and 
turned off the music-room lights. Her omission of these duties had 
often been a source of annoyance to Winston. 

Quickly, but with haste impeded by her long, clinging gown, she 
ascended the stairs to her own room. There she laid out a travelling 
suit and stripped off her yellow chiffon dress, which fell in a shimmer- 
ing heap on the floor. Her cold fingers shook as she struggled with a 
‘stiff collar. Street clothes had always seemed foreign to her person- 
ality, which best found expression in soft, trailing, silken things. 

“T shall take only what I can get into a suit-case,” she said, and 
glanced helplessly about the room. With futile, inefficient movements, 
she picked up one article after another, and then laid them down 
again—Marie had always attended to her packing. She paused unde- 
cided between a lavender silk and a blue crépe dressing-gown. 

“ Tt does n’t make much difference which I decide upon. Whatever 
I take is sure to be just the wrong thing,” she declared miserably, and 
began regardlessly thrusting things into the bag. 
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When all was ready, she paused for a last look around the luxuriant 
room, so redolent of her own personality. Then she resolutely closed 
the door, descended the stair, traversed the hall, and so out into the 
deserted street. Even with her thick coat she shivered in the raw 
night. 

“T didn't know that a suit-case could be so heavy,” she decided 
as she shifted her burden. Those blocks to the station seemed endless, 
and no car came. 

But dismay was not complete until the ticket-agent told her that the 
Glenville train had gone half an hour ago. 

“Isn’t there another one soon?” she cried, with characteristic 
ignorance of how the trains ran. 

“ Not till 12.45.” 

Elva sank limply on the bench to wait. Her comfortable home 
was only four blocks away, but she did not think of going back—it 
did not even occur to her that she could. 

Her large hat prevented her leaning back comfortably, so she took 
out the long pins and laid it on the seat beside her. 

“ People in books always wear small, close-fitting bonnets in a case 
like this. But I don’t seem to be orthodox in anything—even running 
away,” she told herself with a wan little smile. Her hair, as fine 
and silky as that of a little child, became loosened and fell in soft dis- 
order about her face. 

Many trains came and went, and the passengers who drifted into the 
waiting-room stared curiously at the beautiful pale-faced woman who 
seemed so oblivious of her surroundings. 

In reality, Elva was trying to collect her thoughts and make some 
future plans. She knew that Aunt Martha’s reception of her niece 
who came as a penitent runaway might be quite different from that 
given when she came on a decorous visit after her advantageous 
marriage. 

“ But I shall ask to stay only until I can take care of myself,” she 
concluded vaguely. 

Over and over to her mind came visions of the hammock that used 
to hang under Aunt Martha’s apple trees. Now it seemed to her like a 
haven of rest. 

“Td like to lie there forever,” she thought, wearily bracing her- 
self against the hard, inhospitable seat. 

In her misery, she seemed to lose the power of connected thinking, 
and through her weary mind flitted half-forgotten memories and odd 
fragmentary thoughts. Involuntarily, she marvelled at her own com- 
posure, which was like that of a forest creature which creeps away 
to bear its suffering alone. 

She glanced at the clock, whose slow-moving hands pointed to a 
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quarter past twelve and reminded her that the long wait was nearly 
over. Then the telegraph keys, which had been clicking so incessantly, 
suddenly stopped, and the agent appeared from the inner office. 

“Sorry, madam,” he began abruptly, “but there’s a wreck down 
the track, which will probably delay the 12.45 a couple of hours. 

You ’d better not wait, but come back and take the 7.30 in the morning.” 

Half-comprehendingly, she thanked him and began pinning on her 
big black hat. Outside, on the platform, she looked anxiously about 
her. 

“ Surely there must be a cab, or something, that will take me home.” 

At that moment sounded the approaching rumble of the late car 
from the city, and she shrank back in the shadows to wait until it had 
passed. ‘Two men alighted, and the last, noticing her standing there, 
came forward with an offensive leer. Elva drew back with a gasp of 
terror. At the sound, the one in advance quickly turned, and as he 
did so the other slunk away. As the flickering light from the station 
-fell on the man who had come in her defense, Elva saw with a sense 
of gladness and relief that it was Winston. 

“ Good Heavens, Elva! What are you doing here?” His face was 
white, and his voice sounded anxiously sharp and tense. 

She straightened her hat and gropingly steadied her hand on his 

arm. 
“T was going to Aunt Martha, and just missed the early train.” 
Her soft voice faltered, but she continued bravely: “‘The 12.45 was 
delayed by a wreck, so I am going home to wait till the one in the 
morning. You don’t mind if 1 go back to wait—do you? ” she timidly 
added, when he did not speak. 

“Mind! Good God, Elva! Don’t make me feel any more of a 
brute than I do already.” 

At the sight of her white face and dark-circled eyes, from which 
the dreaminess had gone, he felt a sudden desire to kneel repentantly 
at her feet. But the practical thing would be to get her home as 
quickly and unemotionally as possible ; and, as usual, Winston Blanding 
decided to do the practical thing. 

“Ts n’t there a cab in this beastly place?” he muttered. 

“T guess not, but I can easily walk, now that I don’t have to carry 
my suit-case.” 

There was apparently nothing else to do, so they went along the 
deserted street in silence. Questions or explanations seemed out of 
place and futile. 

Once Elva turned with a smile that was both proud and naive. 
“T remembered to fix the fire and turn out the lights.” 

Blanding did not answer, but uttered a hoarse sound between a sob 
and a laugh. 

Vou. LXXXVIII.—34 
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When at length they reached the house and were again in the 
artistic music-room, Winston drew a morris-chair before the grate and 
quickly rekindled the fire. 

“You must get thoroughly warm,” he gently said. 

Elva lay back like a storm-tossed lily, though some brandy that he 
brought somewhat revived her, and the soft pink afghan spread over 
her lent a faint color to her face. 

Blanding looked around the room, seeking in his groping mascu- 
line way something more that would add to her comfort. Suddenly 
his gaze fell on the closed piano, whose mute appeal reproached him 
as nothing else could have done. His strong face worked convulsively, 
and he seized her slender hands with a grip that made her wince. 

“Oh, Elva,” he murmured brokenly, “why does God let us some- 
times say such cruel things to the ones we love the best? To think I 
could speak as I did about your beautiful music, of which in my heart 
I am really so proud!” 

Unable to speak for the moment, she smiled an answer that was 
sweet and brave and tender. But to his searching eyes, something 
seemed to have gone out of her face, whose expression had become that 
of a clear-eyed woman who saw life just as it was. 

Still holding one of the slim hands, he knelt beside her like a peni- 
tent boy, and bowed his head until his forehead rested against her 
breast. Elva placed her other arm around his neck with a sense of 
maternal tenderness, which his usual self-sufficiency had never before 
drawn forth from her love. The tall clock in a shadowy corner ticked 
away the minutes while they remained thus together in silence before 
the dying fire. 

According to all traditions and her own preconceived opinions, 
Elva knew that this was her supreme moment, in which nothing else 
should have mattered; and because there did, she felt a humiliating 
lack of womanliness. 

“Ts it one of life’s paradoxes, or merely part of my own inconsist- 
ency?” she piteously wondered. 

Her wistful gaze strayed to the music-cabinet beside the closed piano, 
where lay the half-written manuscript. In her inmost heart, Elva 
intuitively knew that the beautiful symphony would never be finished. 
For the old creative spirit seemed dead within her—crushed in that vigil 
of suffering. It was as if something sacred in her nature had died 
and left a vacancy which not even her love for Winston could com- 
pletely fill. 

In spite of their new sense of unity and the present perfection of 
their love, Elva knew that misunderstandings and heartaches would 
again inevitably arise from the wide divergence of their temperaments. 
She, who had always before accepted life with childlike optimism, 
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seemed suddenly to have become the practical one. And the years 
stretched before her with gray mediocrity—unlighted by the old esthetic 
Visions. 

“T almost wish my body could die, too,” she breathed. Her soft 
lips quivered, and, for the first time that night, the hot tears came. 
She closed her eyes to keep them back. 

Then, despite her tired, numbed body and the chaos of her aching 
sensibilities, there came a response that was like an answer to prayer. 
In sheer wonderment her blue eyes opened. For the problem that 
had seemed so hard, had suddenly become amazingly simple; and the 
difficult solution, wondrously clear. Her arm tightened about Win- 
ston’s neck, as instinctively she knew that all she had ever hoped 
and dreamed and lost might yet be realized in another; and all might 
yet be well, through the fulfilment of that dawning promise of new life 
and hope and love. 


THE WELLS OF SLEEP 
BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


HE wells of sleep are in a sunset land 
Where purple shadows hedge the low-hung trees, 
Where all is still from stir or song or speech, 
And never leaves move with a restless breeze. 


When day is done each human heart waits there 
The silver cup that bears the draught of sleep, 
And brings a peace that soothes and comforts fair 
While through the night the cool soft shadows creep. 


The heart grows weary with the setting sun, 
The feet must weary on the paths of day: 

No greater gift the Master gave to earth— 
The wells of sleep where burdens slip away. 
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By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of ‘‘She Buildeth Her House,’* *‘Routledge Rides Alone,’’ etc. 


through a smudgy, drizzling April twilight. A physician had 

observed that she would lose her health unless she took more 
outdoor exercise. She smiled dismally at the thought that she 
would n’t much miss her health, being just now about as blue and 
disgusted and hot-nerved as could be endured. 

A stranger was carefully feeling his way with a cane up the stone- 
steps of the rooming-house she occupied. Though possessed of a key, 
he secured entrance only after considerable difficulty ; and his passage 
up the first flight was so slow that her own steps were delayed. On 
the second landing, however, the gentleman stepped aside. Miss 
Hazard noted with a start that his eyes did not find her, but stared in 
a general direction, as he said: 

“Excuse me, but pass on, if you will, so I won’t detain you. My 
eyes are useless, and I’m not yet quite familiar with the house.” 

With hurried thanks, she passed by, observing that the instant she 
spoke his face had turned unerringly to the source of her voice. On 
the top floor, she waited at her own door; and her heart thumped at 
the discovery that the stranger also was aimed for that altitude. There 
were but three rooms on the top floor. 

“ Augusta Schremser is a fixture in the back room, as I am in 
front,” she thought swiftly. “He must have taken The Scratchy 
Room, and he must be all blind. . . . Dear God, how pitiful !— 
And the face of an artist! . . . When I am tempted to jump into 
the next open man-hole and drown in soft coal—I shall think of him 
and live on!” 

Behind her own shut door, Eleanor Hazard lit the wheezy gas- 
jet, dumped her parcels on the counterpane, kicked off her rubbers, 
and remarked to the mirror that she looked like an amateur water- 
nymph with hay-fever. She suffered that condition of extreme nerv- 
ous sensitiveness wherein the sights, sounds, touches, and odors of a 
day in the school-room recurred—nasal voices and the haunt of ade- 
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noids; pent air and the restless shuffle of feet; Johnnie Dolan’s per- 
ennial cussedness and Katie Devlin’s seasonable cold in the head— 
one more day on the racking road to madness through the pattering 
torture of inane questions and sick odors. Forty of the human fam- 
ily’s doleful output in an East Side second-grade were her portion. 

She reflected coldly that some night she would come home without 
enough valor to laugh at her misery. This bit of iron humor had 
held her through four years of loathing for her work, and for her- 
self because she loathed it. That very day she had laughed, a 
trifle hysterically, it is true, when Sarah Bremler, of the sixth-grade, 
confided that she had taught twenty-four years, and expected to gain 
ten pounds, at least, during the coming summer at Ocean Grove on a 
diet of oat-crinkles, hymns, psalms, and Epworth ethics. What Miss 
Hazard really laughed at was a fleeting mental picture of the an- 
cestry of Sarah Bremler, which had so cooled and cushioned in flesh 
her rudiment of a nervous system. And just now Miss Hazard laughed 
at herself for taking so seriously her own worn bundle of sparking 
nerve-ends, since to New York and to the world the worst that might 
happen to her—madness—was a matter unreckonable and superflu- 
ous. Even as a teacher, she considered her success streaky. 

“T shall live through until June,” she said in a low, desperate 
tone, glad of the pain as she bit the red from her lips. “I shall last 
through until June, and then sneak off alone somewhere—afraid to 
bathe in the sea, because I am a crane; afraid to go where men and 
women are, because their happiness makes me cry like a fiend after- 
ward. And then—and then I shall go back to school in September, 
and feel the nerves crawl into my throat and under my finger-nails the 
first hour—feel the chalk down the back of my neck, and the slums 
soaking into my blood and bones and brain! ” 

She laughed and set about brewing a pot of tea, and the idea came, 
as the little tin kettle hummed absently, to look upon the cause of 
all her wretchedness. Jerking out the upper drawer of her dresser, 
she groped under the expanding contents for a photograph, and re- 
garded it, not untenderly, for the first time in months. It was the 
picture of a boy of twenty, high-browed, long-haired, startling-eyed, 
wearing an old-fashioned coat of velvet. Just a boy, yet he had broken 
a woman’s heart, left a child, painted a great.picture, and poisoned 
himself—all in his twenty years. 

The child was herself, and his lawless, imperious temperament, 
his heavens and hells of a single hour, his passionate worship for Art 
and her masters—all but the father’s genins—were the heritage of 
Eleanor Hazard. Temperament—how she hated the word! Only 
one thing she hated more—commonalty; yet she prayed sometimes 
(blasphemy, she knew it) to become one of the comfortable common- 
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alty—to eat three hours and sleep eight of each twenty-four; to work 
and not to wear; to teach without giving a portion of her soul to 
some individual each day; to become a block instead of a battery. 
Always she suffered for this prayer when she was rested a little— 
put it away, preferring death to it, when she was rested a little. 

She covered the picture again, drank her tea; then lit a grate- 
fire and thrust up a window. The tea was strong and flavory, the 
fire both soothing and stimulating, and, in spite of the metropolitan 
insulation, there was something stirring and vital in the damp April 
night. She asked herself if the red fires of youth still stirred in 
her body. “No,” she observed mockingly; “it is the warmth of the 
spinster’s tea and slippers and coals, which I feel.” . . . The slow, 
irregular click of a typewriter reached her ears from The Scratchy 
Room—an unwonted sound. 

She went into the hall for fresh water. Augusta Schremser was 
also there. The Scratchy Room was without light. This was evident 
from the unmitigated black of the transom; yet slowly, painstakingly, 
the keys of the type-mill dropped. Fully a minute and a half elapsed 
between each line-bell, and the carriage was thrust back gropingly. 
There was something uncanny, awesome, about the fingers in the 
dark. “Ach,” came from the Schremser girl, as she bolted for the 
light of the lower floors. Eleanor Hazard stood listening for a mo- 
ment longer, her thoughts too big, too swift, too pitying, for words. 

In the light again, she glanced at her own typewriter upon 
which she could shower speed, and she wished that she might go to 
him and help. 

The day’s greetings became habitual after that. Once or twice 
she mailed a letter for the occupant of The Scratchy Room. Another 
time, in the street, he was feeling his way for certain inequalities of 
the pavement, denoting to him an approach to the rooming-house, 
when Eleanor overtook him and asked if he would not take her arm 
to the door. 

“Why, yes, thank you,” he said. “I knew your step before 
you spoke.” 

“On the days that I am home,” she ventured, “I should be very 
glad to walk with you, if it would be of any service.” 

“How kind you are! But don’t you know that people always 
turn around to pity a lady leading the blind? I imagine they say 
with a shiver, ‘ There’s a woman making a great sacrifice!’ ” 

“On the contrary, she may be very happy,” Eleanor declared, and 
her cheeks darkened at the quick turn of his head toward her. She 
never forgot the wondering, faltering look that softened his white 
face for an instant, replacing the expression of intrepid calm. Her 
heart was kindled with his swift play of emotion. 
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That night the occupants of the top floor were not a little startled 
to hear the tread of several gentlemen upon the upper flight. Plainly, 
Eleanor heard a snort from the room of the Schremser girl. At the 
top of the stairs the housemaid pointed to The Scratchy Room with 
the remark: 

“He’s in there. He don’t need no gas.” 

The first of the three gentlemen knocked lightly, and the voice 
of the blind man answered. Some one scratched a match, and a 
stranger exclaimed : 

“ Well, you old devil, Landis Corydon!” 

The other two took up the welcome. It was a full, splendid greet- 
ing that the strangers gave the blind man; and in it, too, there was 
something of that fine homage of novices for an established master. 
The Scratchy Room did not prevail against their enthusiasm, nor 
stifle their reproaches that Landis Corydon had kept himself hidden 
so long. There was a glorious sweep to the discussion which followed. 
It was artistic and cosmopolitan. “ Paris, Berlin, London, paintings, 
studios, models, galleries”—enchanting names uttered by men who 
have toiled for their dreams! Often the three talked at once, but 
always there was silence when Corydon replied. 

Landis Corydon! Above all her joy in that her blind man pos- 
sessed friends—such friends as only men can have—was the marvel 
of the name he bore. . . . Eleanor stood in the centre of her room, 
hands pressed to her spare breast, as Corydon spoke to the men in 
the hallway: 

“Why, it’s very simple. I worked too fast for thirty years, saw 
too much, thought too little. Now I’ve the rest of the time to think 
and find out what it all means. I don’t pretend to say that I should n’t 
have liked to paint more and better pictures, but I might have made 
more money than I needed and become slovenly in my work. I’m 
saved from that abomination, at least. I can see pictures now—and 
such pictures! They were given to me only as cloudy visions before. 
Even with my old eyes—my hand would fail pitiably before such 
pictures. . . . I’m not at all badly off, and the world won’t miss. 
Come again, fellows, but, I beg of you, don’t think of pitying me——” 


The black-haired woman in the next room did not sleep until 
dawn. Five years before—before the lean years—she had stood, while 
the sunlight endured, beneath a painting hung in Luxembourg Palace— 
a Landis Corydon picture! The adoring fascination of that day swept 
again into her life, and the painting appeared to her in the dark— 
occult, vivid, with a cumulative and penetrating power. She had 
worshiped the artist impersonally then in Paris—even the name was 
indefinite of sex. Later, in New York, she had wept to learn that 
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Landis Corydon, in the madness of labor, had broken the windows of 
his temple of genius. “I could slave upon my knees for such a 
man,” was the thought which came to her that day; “but the man 
who once painted like that needs no service of mine—for the world 
is at his feet!” , 

There was no sound in the house. Even New York grew silent 
as the night grew old. The hated top floor had become blessed to 
her eyes; ‘The Scratchy Room, a sanctuary where God-touched genius 
brooded in the dark. . . . The world was not at his feet! The 
world, matter-mad, metal-mad, had forgotten the blind who had 
made so many to see! . . . She tried to tear it out of her brain 
and heart, but it lived and would not let her sleep—this gladness 
that the world was not at his feet. 


A Sunday afternoon in mid-May. Eleanor was reading aloud 
from gentle Du Maurier’s rare dream-story. Low and, rapidly, she 
covered those early chapters of incomparable childhood in Paris, until 
the afternoon glitter was gone from the smudgy windows. Then 
they talked in the dusk. She could not explain, but there was an 
intense psychic vibration in the room, and the austerity of Corydon’s 
self-mastery seemed to leave him for a space. 

“It is wonderful to read again,” he told her, “but I am almost 
frightened lest you read too long—and may not care to come again.” 

“Don’t think of that any more, please! ” 

She arose and lit the gas, and half-unconsciously arranged a few 
matters on his dresser—just a feminine touch here and there, but he 
sensed it. 

“T suppose things are very untidy about me.” 

She was angered at herself. “Indeed, no, Mr. Corydon. The 
fact is, I wasn’t thinking at all—and, oh, there is so much for my 
hands to do in my own room! The fact is, I am continually aston- 
ished how cleverly you manage—especially with your typewriter. You 
are gaining speed every day.” 

“It is simple, but slow to learn. You see the keys—for instance, 
on the top row—Q, W, E, R, T, Y, U, I, O, P—ten letters. If I 
want the letter E, I feel for the third from the left, and so on, over 
the three rows. ‘The horrible bore is that I think so much faster 
than I can write, and forget what I have put down. Then I can’t 
correct at all, nor avoid repetitions. I think that in writing one 
chooses the best of three or four ways to express an idea. It’s hard 
for me to remember the one I have chosen from the discards.” 

Far below, the supper-bell rang, and a daring thought gripped 
her. “Listen,” she said. “They will be bringing up your supper 
soon, and I ’l] ask them to bring mine. Then, instead of their tea, I 
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shall brew a pot of mine, and we shall have it together. Does it sound 
good ?” 

His laugh was joyous, and she whisked away to her own room, 
scarcely noticing that the Schremser girl in the hall was eying her in 
a dull, scandalized way. While the kettle heated, she smoothed her 
hair and laughed at the glistening excitement in her eyes. Altogether, 
the image was much less hateful than usual. 

The Sunday afternoons became the feature of the week, as the 
season lengthened into June. Miss Hazard dwelt in the shadow of 
a great rock. The last hot days of the term which had found her 
formerly on the verge of screaming, were faced now with resolute 
_calm. In her own mind, there was not a trace of doubt but that her 

control of self and of forty children emanated from The Scratchy 
Room ; nor was this her greatest cause for marvelling, but the amazing 
truth that an artist could so endure a calamity to the body. Cory- 
don, as she had read, had toiled for months with demoniac fury, to 
the ruin of eyes once strong to look into the sun. His completed 
work he had seen but darkly and with the tragic realization that 
never again would he be able to carry out his soul’s impulse to 
action. Was not this the final essence of havoc? 

In Eleanor Hazard’s conception, heretofore, genius had been as 
a great light in a swaying citadel—a flash of God in a broken, per- 
verted body. Her own temperament, her father’s, the tragedies of 
all self-tortured monomaniacs whose lives have disenchanted their 
miracles, had blinded her until now to the manner of man the 
Ultimate Artist is perfecting up the centuries in His own image. 

Corydon finally confided that his dream was some time to publish 
a little book of essays on “ Art and Night.” . . . “ Perhaps years 
will enable me to do it, Miss Hazard—years and brooding and dark- 
ness—to express in letters, as I once tried to express in pigments, a 
tithe of the truth and beauty, something of that splendid sweep of 
emotions artists feel. You know the grandest paintings, harmonies, 
and poems, as finally expressed in color, tone, or word, contain but a 
glimpse, a flash, a thrill, here and there, of the majestic originals 
which first glorified the artist’s soul.” 

Simply, rushingly, he outlined his ideal that Sunday afternoon, 
until the room was dark and the west held but the dim glory of a 
cathedral window. She listened and watched his face with hungry 
intensity, her lips parted, her whole nature exquisitely responsive. 
At times she seemed to know what his next sentence would be, even 
the formation of it; and Corydon, too, sensed the perfect communion 
of the moment; realized that fears and doubts were all his own, and 
hers—the ardent, arable heart. 

“But it will take years,” he finished, gladly confidential now. 
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“ Meanwhile, I have just enough to live with—hence this little room. 
But it suffices. I could live even more cheaply in the country, but 
I have the incomplete soul. It is a queer thing—that I cannot endure 
the perfect silence of the country—and the darkness, too. ° 
Years of meditation and study and practice in control, Miss Heserd, 
and I shall be able then—is n’t it ridiculous to be forced to fumble 
for a comma—when one is grappling with the main trend of a hot 
thought ? ” 

It was all high-noon clear to her—the iron of his pride and the 
granite of his penury. 

“Could not I—could not some one—fumble for the commas for 
you? . . . Oh, don’t say to me that you can’t afford such a 
one until you are assured of your success!” she exclaimed imperi- 
ously, without permitting him to speak. “ You, sitting in the dark— 
God pity me for speaking it!—have given me mighty courage. You 
have changed me from a self-hating, world-hating zealot for that 
death which means absolute annihilation—nothing short of that death 
was my blasphemous prayer—to a woman of hope and sanity, who 
faces her days, nerve in hand. What shall I not do for you in repara- 
tion? I have the inclination, but not the gift. More, I have the 
appreciation for art, which you say leads to expression in future lives! 
May I not be the instrument—the eyes and fingers of an artist— 
now?” 

She sped to his machine, and the space-bar fluttered under hand 
like a humming-bird’s wing. 

His thoughts passed through her brain for the finishing in 
words. She shared and sustained his exaltation. Together, they 
ascended and dwelt long in that glowing region of production where 
dreams meet and the poetic children of the brain are born. 

At last, in the midst of a momentary silence, they heard a step 
in the hallway. The woman turned to him, knowing that the spell was 
broken. His face had become ashen, worn with emotion. 

“T never really knew a woman before I was blind,” he said 
finally. ‘ When they were trying vainly to save my eyes, I was delirious 
much of the time; at least, I was in another state of consciousness, 
and you came to me there. I know now that it was you—or an ani- 
mated thought of you. I do not know why you came, but I was 
very glad—even as I am now. You spoke little then, but always low 
and swiftly; and all that you did was done in a soft lightning way; 
and what I wished, you seemed to divine without words. I never 
understood why you were so good to me; nor can I now.” 

“Was this—‘ animated thought ’—gaunt, dark-skinned? Did she 
have straight black hair and ubiquitous hands?” 

“She was tall,” he answered, “and had quite an inexplicable 
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way of giving me a strange vitality when she was near. Her hair 
was black—black as sloe, and her eyes large and dark and wonderful. 
As for her hands—they were unerring and animate as——” 

“ Spark-plugs,” she finished. 

He smiled, and leaned toward her. “Miss Hazard, there is 
some psychic, almost terrifying energy about you. Why, there were 
some moments to-night when I felt strong enough to crush the arm 
of the chair with my hands. You gave me a force of mental con- 
centration to tear away the husks of any subject. What a splendid 
sense of emancipation—to be intellectually en rapport! Indeed, Miss 
Hazard, I have seldom been so happy.” 

This was her glimpse of heaven. 

“No,” he finished hastily; “we will not read over what we have 
written to-night. The reaction is upon us, and we might lose our 
dream—if it be a dream!” 


On the Friday afternoon in June that public schools closed, 
Corydon left two of his friends at the door of his lodging-house and 
made his way alone to the top floor. Alternately, he heard the 
muffled voices of Miss Hazard and the landlady in the former’s room. 
Corydon had been but slightly attracted by the personality of Mrs. 
Hempel, the woman of the house. It had appeared to him that her 
aspect of severity had less to do with kindliness than ignorance; that 
the unloveliness of her nature was intrinsic, rather than a result of 
the bleak environs in which her fortune was cast. For an hour after 
Mrs. Hempel had gone below, Corydon heard Miss Hazard moving 
about her room. 

“Halloo! Off for dinner?” he called blithely, when she finally 
emerged. 

Yes.” 

“T’ve had a beauty day, Miss Hazard, while you were shutting 
up shop for the summer. The boys took me out sailing in the bay. I 
could smell the ships—and the cooking on one French liner——” 

“T am glad.” 

There was a strange note in her voice. She was already upon the 
stairway, and something that she carried trailed against the balus- 
trade. He expressed a wish that her vacation be one of richness and 
variety. Her answer was incoherent. . . . His own dinner was 
distasteful. For hours afterward, he found himself listening almost 
feverishly at intervals for her step. Toward midnight it began to 
rain, and he wondered if Miss Hazard had taken her umbrella; then 
smiled at himself suddenly for mothering in his mind this strong- 
eyed young woman who had drilled her substance from the granite of 

Manhattan, even before he had fallen into darkness. “It is all I 
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can do now,” he said inwardly; “just sit still and remind others 
of things which they are too busy to think of—like. the old mother 
in the chimney-corner.” . . . The rain ceased, and the sweet- 
ness of a new-washed summer morning blew into the open window, 
but still sleep hung afar off. He thought much of their work. From 
the very beginning, it had been “their” work in his mind. In- 
effable feminine touches—a ruby flash of hers here and there—re- 
curred to him now from the dim growing thing, clearer and finer 
than any part of his own. The morning drew on until he was 
conscious of the dry, sterile heat of noon, but she did not come. 

He was afraid. He did not understand. There was no grippable 
corner to the whole miserable mystery—unless she had grown weary 
of moving in the unlit monotony of his days and ways, and had 
faltered before confessing it. He leaned out of the window and heard 
the world grinding and crowding far below—pictured it in red and 
gold and purple like an autumnal valley. He remembered that she 
had eyes, remembered her years, and the marvelous fervor of her 
thoughts. “How dared I hope that she long could endure this pale, 
colorless silence of mine! . . . And she feared to tell me that 
she was going away—lest I try to persuade her—ah, no, I could never 
have done that! . . . But it is harder, darker, now! 

Can it be in the meaning of a most high God to pluck the eyes from 
my heart?” 

A man came for Miss Hazard’s trunk. Corydon heard it bump- 
ing down the stairway, and the impacts left him bruised. Newsboys 
were shouting the baseball extras in the streets, when he arose and 
called Mrs. Hempel, unable longer to wait in silence. . . . As soon 
as she had spoken, the face of the blind man located hers. Some- 
thing about the man’s face—possibly the absence of defilement— 
affected her with peculiar restlessness. She found herself answer- 
ing his quick, unerring questions. 

“You say that you found it best to ask Miss Hazard to give up 
her room?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And why, Mrs. Hempel?” 

“Tt was common talk in my house—the time she spent in here 
with you—her a teacher of children.” 

His face was very white. He cleared his throat, and rubbed his 
hands together. The tips of his fingers had the sensation of being 
calcined. 

“ Ah, and so you put her out of the house, like a—— 

“There are plenty of houses—not so far away—suitable for one 
who cares to flit in and out other rooms.” 

“ And you told her something to that effect?” 
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“ Yes, as any respectable woman——” 
“And what did Miss Hazard say?” he interrupted. 
Mrs. Hempel shivered at the recollection. “She got out of her 
chair like a ghost and came for me. Red spots burned on her cheeks, 
and her fingers were stretched out. I could not move for fear of her. 
I think she would have sprung upon me—if it had n’t been for the 
sound of your cane on the banisters just that moment. That fixed 
her. She said she would give up her room at once, which she did. I 
can thank you, sir, for my being here in one piece to tell it.” 

“You are welcome, Mrs. Hempel.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Corydon,” she added in a tone of exhaustion, 
“the lot of a respectable woman in New York is hard at best.” 

“Yes,” he said absently; “I dare say it is hard to be respectable 
when one feels as you do. I heard that you were a respectable woman 
when I took this little room. I thought it would be pleasanter, you 
see, for a blind man to live in the house of a respectable woman. 
I see now I should have chosen a landlady with a pure mind.” 

Alone, Corydon thought it all out, briefly but well. Weary but 
rejoicing from the end of her season’s work, Miss Hazard had sought 
her room the afternoon before. Mrs. Hempel had followed her, hot 
with the whisperings of the lower floors. Miss Hazard was told to 
leave the house. The reason was demanded, and the Hempel brain 
furnished it—a corroding, pestilential thing which struck at the 
girl’s breast, as if to pluck out the native purity. How blind in all 
truth had he been not to protect her from this! Clearly he under- 
stood now that her lips would be slow indeed to communicate to him 
such a squalid slum-fragment. 

“And I, my dependence, brought this disfiguring shame upon 
her! . . . Forced out of a New York lodging-house—the daugh- 


ter of Bertram Hazard!” 


His cane and hat seemed never so hard to find, and never the 
descent of stairs so interminable. In the street, he became conscious 
of the eyes of Mrs. Hempel upon him from the parlor window, and 
he turned toward Times Square, instead of the comparatively quiet 
Eighth Avenue. The utter hopelessness of finding her gradually 
bulked in his brain. With school closed, there was positively no place 
where she was scheduled to be at a fixed time. In final agony, he 
realized the lost opportunity of the expressman. Here had been the 
sure chance, an hour before, to be driven to the new place she had 
chosen. 

Corydon felt himself caught in the crush of a Saturday night crowd 
in Times Square, where a man needs not his eyes alone, but a certain 
grace of God, to breast the crashing current of people and power 
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Yet the peril, and the buffeting of the throng, were better than the 
top-floor again! There was tangible horror in the thought of going 
back there. . . . He was carried over the curb. Once an un- 
known hand checked him, as a motor-car winded his face. For the 
second time in his life (the first was in Paris, when he had cried for 
light with full day shining in his eyes) the cold devil of a thought 
possessed him. Death was a laughing, luring challenge. He shook 
himself free from it, straightened back his shoulders, muttering: 

“Don’t be yellow, Landis Corydon! . . . Go back to your 
room and wait for her—wait for others to find her—and thank God 
you can stand the gaff without a squeak! ” 

Turning, he felt himself suddenly alone. Then there was a man’s 
curse and a woman’s cry. By both arms, he was seized and pushed, 
half-carried to the curb. The fragrance of the woman was in his 
nostrils—the breath of life—and the tumult of her heart was close 
to his. 

“TI know the gentleman, officer,” he heard her say pantingly. 
“T’ll take good care of him now—thank you!” 

Without speaking, they walked together westward until the torrent 
of traffic was but a faint rumble behind. The first voice was hers: 

“ All night and all to-day—until I could bear it no longer—you 
haunted me! . . . I saw you sitting in the dark—up there in 
The Scratchy Room—and you seemed to be thinking that I had fled, 
because—ah, my God—because I was tired helping you! I was rush- 
ing back to tell you when I saw you back there—lost in the crowd——” 

His arm, in her guiding hand, was rigid as wood. “I learned 
from the woman to-night—what you had suffered,” he said. 

“T could not tell you at first. She made me feel low and poisoned— 
as if there was something within me cold and squalid—as her mind 
must be!” 

“You did not tell the woman—that we were working together?” 

“T could not,” she answered, shuddering. “ When I looked into 
her peering eyes—why, it would have been explaining a dear and 
holy thing to a—submarine! ” 

They were passing through the dimly-lit crucible where Amer- 
icans are made from the children of Italy. 

“You needed me there in the crowd to-night. . . . You 
need me now?” she asked. 

He halted, drew back from her, his face livid in the darkness. 
“Tf you come because you pity me—go now!” he said hoarsely. “If 
you come because of the intellectual glow of our work—go now! 

Eleanor Hazard, I did not know what blindness meant until to-day! 
If you must leave me again—go now! . . . And may the Gods 
love you, as I do!” 
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“ Listen,” she whispered swiftly, bending close to his lips, “ yes- 
terday afternoon, when I was sent away—when you called to me 
from your room—my foot was upon the stairs. It was sheer animal 
strength that carried me down. All light was behind, all hope. My 
only vision of happiness could not follow down to the jangling bar- 
barism of the streets. It was the dead weight of my body that carried 
me away from you. My heart—my spirit was broken—by the cling- 
ing of the Beautiful.” 


THE TELLER OF TALES 
A Memory of ‘Uncle Remus’ 


BY ANNE McQUEEN 


OMEWHERE from over the border-land, 
S Came a wonderful Teller of Tales one day ; 
And he walked with the children, hand in hand— 
The children who followed him all the way, 
Who loved him the best, and who loved so well 
The wonderful tales that he had to tell. 


For they listened, with eager ears that heard 
Of the wee, wise rabbit, king of the wood; 

Of the baffled fox, and each beast and bird 
That the children knew—for they understood ! 

And ever they followed him, hand in hand, 

On his journey back to the border-land. 


There the way begins, and the way must end, 
Though his day was bright, and his sun shone high; 

And the waiting friends bade the parting friend, 
As he crossed the border, a last good-by. 

Oh, sad was the world that he had to leave, 

But most did the hearts of the children grieve! 


They have writ his name on their hearts of gold, 
And ever they ’ll keep his memory green, 
But they tell each other the tales he told 
Of the strange wood-folk, by the world unseen; 
For the Teller of Tales walks hand in hand 
With the children over the border-land! 
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THE APPEAL OF FALL 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


but none upon “ fall ”—save “ by dividing we fall,” “fain would I 
P climb yet fear to fall,” “ pride will have a fall,” “what a fall was 

there,” etc. Yet, after all, why not that last—eh? “Oh, what a fall was 
there, my countrymen!” Sure! I maintain that this is a cryptogram, 
and that Shakespeare (or Bacon) delivers it with a double meaning. He 
knew. “ What a fall was there” when he (like us) was young! 

Spring has been termed the season of youth. Why, especially? So 
it is—but so is summer, and fall, and winter. So is Monday, and 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and every day, skipping Sunday. Sunday 
shall be the season of age, if you like—or at least it used to be that, 
when starchiness, squeaking shoes, and general gloom combatted the very 
sunniest, blithesomest out-of-doors that God in his gracious goodness 
might send. 

However, this essay is not upon Sunday, nor upon Monday, Tuesday, 
and the rest; but upon fall—the truly fall, as much a season of youth 
as any spring ever caracoled over by poet-spurred Pegasus. In fact, fall 
belongs to youth; and the intrusion or the inclusion therein of rheu- 
maticky, fearful age is a mistake—or, at the most, but a necessary 
measure in order to provide the barrels of apples and the new sausage with 
which fall announces arrival. 

The first sign of fall is school. Through the rollicking, free-lance 
summer the school-house has been muzzled, and, dumb and impotent, has 
been obliged to glower in vain as, all careless of it, you and yours have 
ambled past. You even have played in the very yard, and have emerged 
unscathed. But all too soon, one morning, it shows symptoms of awak- 
ening from its enforced lethargy. Its windows blink open, its mouth 
yawns, and from its cavernous depths issue thumps and stamping and 
clouds of dust! The dratted janitor is busy stirring it up, poking it 
into life, as if he might be poking a slumberous behemoth. Does n’t the 
janitor ever forget? Never! On the contrary, he seems delighted to 
remember ! 

It is no use counting up the few remaining days of summer. The 
janitor is an unmistakable weather-breeder. The oftener you count the 
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days, the fewer they are; and Mother expeditiously extracts the blamed 
old books from seclusion. She doesn’t forget, any more than does the 
janitor. 

“ Aren’t you glad to have school begin again, Johnny?” invites the 
fatuous and kindly Elder Person. 

Naw! Was he, or she, when in your estate? You bet not. The 
only fun about it is that you will have a new teacher; but this is a 
mild and transient excitement. 

Along the line of school, fall would appear to concern principally 
the head. But it concerns the feet also. They share in the feeling of 
incarceration by which the régime of school is marked. Confined and 
swollen and stiff, they must hobble and thump about in shoes; and thus 
pent, for a few days they are as unhappy and as ungainly as any other 
animals who have been pastured out. 

New school-books and new school-teacher alike have been worn com- 
mon, and now the evenings are perceptibly longer, so that the “ you may 
play till eight o’clock” injunction stretches out into the fascinating 
envelope of dark. 

The days are golden (but all days are golden); the evenings have 
a certain chilliness—as if winter might be encamped over the hill and 
were making his survey of the promised land under cover of the dusk. 
By this warning, it is time to set up the stoves and to bank up the 
house. 

The stoves (which are set up by Father, Mother overseeing, Maggie- 
the-girl helping, you attending as an eager non-combatant) appear as 
old friends, and lend an air of dignity and preparedness to parlor and 
sitting-room. With the house banked, the stoves up, coal and apples 
and potatoes in the cellar, wood in the shed, the future is secure; for 
the fortress of Home is stocked and victualed. 

Not as in these degenerate days when we live hand to mouth—that 
is to say, by grace of daily delivery from grocer, drug-store, and dry- 
goods counter—were potatoes bought by the sack and apples by the dozen. 
In yon corner bin, where the cellar was darkest, reposed potatoes by the 
sack, for winter consumption; and ranged opposite were a barrel of 
russets, a barrel of wine-saps, and a barrel of Rhode Island greenings. 
But all this pales to insignificance when Father recites again, for general 
delectation, the proud fact that back in New England, on the farm, his 
father (who was your grandfather) every fall put into the cellar (an 
enormous cellar!) forty barrels of cider; and every drop was gone by 
the end of next harvest-time! 

Well, there are n’t any barrels of cider in your cellar; and if there 
were, and it got hard, you could n’t drink it, because you have signed the 
pledge. Cider comes only by the jug, at Thanksgiving, or for mince- 

ies. 
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Yes, even the days have a tinge of crispiness. Somebody has sighted 
a flock of wild ducks southward bound, over the town; and everybody 
knows that when the ducks and geese fly, it is a sure sign of winter. 
Mother exhumes from the closet drawers and from the trunks in the 
attic the household’s fall plumage in guise of “ medium weight ” under- 
wear, which all must don. Other mothers have issued an edict in like 
vein, so that the school-room smells pleasantly of camphor and of 
moth-bolls. 

Nuts are getting ripe; and while ethics and gastronomy demand 
that gleaners wait until after the first frost, no one (who is smart) does 
wait, except, perhaps, in the case of chestnuts. But hazel-nuts and 
hickory-nuts and walnuts and butternuts must be gathered betimes or 
not at all. There always are the squirrels and the blue-jays and the 
kids who don’t go to school to contend with. 

So the spoils are sacked and are toted home, to be spread upon the 
woodshed roof or the roof of the back porch, there to ripen at their 
security and leisure—by eagle eye of you and Maggie-the-girl guarded 
from predatory jay. ; 

Now are you stocked up, in your private store. Apples in the cellar, 
nuts on the roof! Aye, this is fat fall! 

By fits and starts crisper grow the mornings and the evenings, and 

even earlier comes the dusk, so that there is a long reading-space betwixt 
supper and bed—a time in which Injuns may be slain, and pioneer times 
may be lived again; in which occur discussions upon domestic or foreign 
affairs, by Father and Mother; or in which, failing of other entertain- 
ment, you and Hen Schmidt, next door, may play at marbles on the 
carpet. 
The delirious excitement of Hallowe’en approaches, culminates, and 
reluctantly passes, for another year. And now there is frost o’ mornings. 
Mother’s begonias must be hustled in, and her geraniums; and in the 
south window is built up, on the wire tiers, the customary pyramid of 
plants—Mother’s cherished protégés who must have the best of the 
winter’s sunshine. 

The leaves are dropping fast, so that all the front yard is littered 
with those from the maples, and all the back yard with those from the 
apple-trees. With these the house is banked at the foundations, from 
ground to first clap-boards; with these the rose-bushes and the honey- 
suckle and pansies and the violets and clove pinks must be bedded, at 
Mother’s direction; and the remainder also must be raked, but for the 
burning. Presently this after-school labor brings its reward in shape of . 
bonfires. Along the street the flames are leaping, the smoke is eddying, 
as if the town is lighting beacons against the nearing host of winter. 
Around the bonfires may you and your fellows gambol and parade, 
performing reckless prodigies of prank and dance. 
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The sunsets are red, answering back with winter’s bael-fires upon 
the horizon. Ducks and geese fly continuously—and some night all the 
air is vibrant with tumultuous honking as in cohort after cohort the 
alarmed migrants stream for the south. That is a sign. Not even the 
veriest dullard can mistake. So behold, in confirmation, the next noon 
the cold-wave signal—that ominous white flag with the black square in 
the centre—is waving from the town hall. And after school Mother 
takes you down-town and buys you the boots—the winter boots—the 
annual boots with red-and-gilt tops and copper toes—the boots which 
are intended to last you through till spring! 

And what is before those boots—what scuffing and scraping and 
sliding and soaking and freezing—ere, shorn of their pristine freshness 
and of pretty much every other original attribute, they are cast into the 
desolation of the alley, only such boots know. 

That very night it comes: the cold wave. It rushes down from the 
north, driving before it the geese, and shakes the house and howls above 
your bed. But you may rest oblivious to external events, until internal 
events apprise you thereof. For early in the morning Father has arisen, 
to make in the hard-coal argand stove of the parlor that fire which (he 
fondly expects) will not go out all winter. The heralding scent of 
warmed polish is wafted up to you, announcing the crisis. ‘To this you 
awaken. 

And hurrah! For, bless us, this is winter—or very much like it, 
asserts Mother. “Cold as Greenland,” asserts Father. Keen and gusty 
is the November air, as the gray clouds scud across the pale sky. The 
porch vents its first, familiar cracking as you step upon it, reconnoitring. 
The sitting-room (which is also the dining-room and breakfast-room and 
supper-room) stove exhales its cheery warmth, and the obstinate and 
sluggish parlor stove exhales its odor of polish. 

And hurrah! Here is a change, and changes are welcome. Blufily 
arrayed for winter—in comrade mittens and comrade scarf and comrade 
cap—and further accoutred with those new boots, may you stump forth, 
cringing not, but gleefully receptive of weather whatsoever that may be, 
and ready to bid winter, if this be winter, hail. 


TO-MORROW 


BY MARY GERMAINE 
To vagrant morrow, whose joys, like bags of gold, 


Are tied to rainbow hopes of hours yet untold, 
A truth I’ve found that thou canst not gainsay : 


The joys are but the shades cast by Life’s yesterday. 
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SALLY’S SOUL 
By Myra Webb McCora 


evening in the little German restaurant. Her eyes were the 

bluest—and serious to their great depths. They surely had 
never laughed. Her face was white; and the years—probably not 
thirty—had drawn her red lips into a thin line, with corners curved 
downward. He lounged in a chair opposite her, his great bulk crowned 
with a full, red face, eyes prominent and red-lined. 

“ What will you have?” he asked, scanning the card. 

“ Fried smelts, tomato salad, and coffee,” she answered, very dis- 
tinctly, unfolding the evening paper and spreading it on the table. 

“Fried smelts ? Why, they ’re not good at this season. We never 
got ’em out Boston Harbor way before November or December.” The 
girl did not answer. The waiter approached, tapping his order-book 
absent-mindedly. 

“Fried smelts, tomato salad, and coffee,” the girl repeated quietly. 
The man fumbled the menu card a moment, unseeing. 

“Bring me a seidel of beer—fillet steak—mushrooms ” The 
man’s voice trailed off into indistinctness. I was looking at the girl. 
“ But bring the seidel of beer right away,” I heard him add at last, in 
a tone that jarred. 

The waiter turned to the girl, and repeated her order. The man 
broke in: 

“ And bring the seidel of beer first, will you? ” 

The stolid face of the man behind the chair flushed. “I got the 
beer order the first time you gave it,” he said quietly. 

Sarcastically the big man burst forth: “Of course! Take your 
time! But I guess you ’re earning your living here.” 

The girl bent lower over her paper. “Give me the markets, Jean,” 
he said gruffly, as the waiter hurried down the room. The girl handed 
him the section of the paper she was not reading. 

“T guess they ’re in the part you’ve got,” the man insisted. 

“T’m reading something.” 

The man laughed deprecatingly. “Oh, never mind; here they are— 
it ’s all right,” came a minute after, as he glanced over the sheet. 
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“ Ha, ha!” he chuckled presently. “Had a good day to-day.” 

The girl went on reading. 

“Say, Jean, what are you goin’ to do after dinner?” went on the 
gruff voice. 

“T am going home.” 

“Taxi?” 

“No; the street-car.” 

“Let ’s take a taxi.” 

“The street-cars are good enough for me.” 

The lines deepened in his face. The years between them were few, 
yet the difference in the way each had lived them was written plain 
and sharp on the two countenances. 

“ Jean, what are you goin’ to do about that money?” 

“T will discuss that with you when we get home.” There was a 
finality most disconcerting in the low voice. 

The little German restaurant had been crowded. The shabby 
waiter had seated these two people at the table with Jim and myself. 
Jim seemed amused at the little by-play. I shivered slightly, for I 
suddenly discovered that he was the exact counterpart of what the 
man next him must have been ten years ago. The big diamond on 
Jim’s finger irritated me for the first time. He had asked me the 
night before to marry him, and I had not yet answered. A sob of 
relief surged up from somewhere down in the depths of me, and then 
I felt myself smiling. 

“Why, Kiddie, you look awful happy.” Jim’s big face lighted 
up with such a radiance that, ashamed, I turned away. “ Don’t tell me 
it is n’t what I hope it is,” he whispered across the table. 

Jim’s voice was gruff and awkward, too. And now the man next 
him was sipping his beer and attempting to renew the talk with the 
girl he called Jean, about “that money.” How thankful I was that 
my answer had not been given the night before, when Jim’s eyes had 
been so wonderfully kind, and I felt that I had liked—yes, loved— 
him well enough! How calm and strong the girl near me was—and 
she looked so frail! 

Jim and I both seemed to want to get away. We finished our 
coffee a little hurriedly, and left the restaurant, left the big man free 
to discuss the mysterious money question with the girl he called Jean. 

It had always been said of me that I was strong, and would never 
flinch at a decision, nor evade an issue. And here I had met the one 
issue of my life like a weakling. Just because Jim was kind, and had 
lots of money—no, because he had lots of money, and was kind. But 
there would be no more seeking the line of least resistance for me. I 
had seen a light. Jim—and I had almost thought of him as * my 
Jim!”—Jim would keep on growing coarser, just as this man had 
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grown coarse, until he would some day say to a waiter in a restaurant, 
“ You’re here to earn your living, ain’t you?” Jim was exactly the 
same type as this other man; and he, too, was interested in the market! 

I had been quite sure I loved him well enough—quite sure I liked 
him very, very much more than any other man I knew. And the 
sudden revulsion that came over me left me cold. Yes, of course, he 
would grow coarser, while I, with my glorious ideals—I should go on 
growing in the grace of a carefully constructed soul. I must have 
nothing to drag me down. Nothing—for in the divine scheme of crea- 
tion I felt that my part was not meant to be a small one. Now a 
great light had been vouchsafed me. I must away from this big, 
burly fellow who is a money-mad, redly unkempt bulk. ; 

“What are you thinking about, Sally? You looked at me so 
queer ” 

“— ly,” I added irritably. 

He laughed deprecatingly, and lamely murmured, “ Queer-ly.” 
Then he looked down, ashamed and awkward. I felt a sudden sweep of 
shame. I too had it in me to be a boor. “I beg your pardon, Jim.” 

He was humble. “No, Sally, that’s right. I want you to do it. 
Do it in everything. I’m always leaving off the ly’s in things. But 
if you’ll just say yes, Sally, and help me, maybe some time I’ll be 
different.” 

“It must be no, Jim—I’m sorry.” In the great pride and strength 
of self, I spoke gently. I had met the issue. How proud Aunt Mar- 
garet would be of me! 

Jim’s face was no longer red, and the smile and the self-complais- 
ance had gone. He looked old, tired. 

“ There ’s some one else? ” 

“No. I like you, Jim, but I——” 

“That ’s right, little girl, I’m not worth it. It’s right for you to 
be on the square. I love you all the more for it.” 

His shoulders drooped, and he seemed gone to pieces. 

Aunt Margaret always had been my ideal woman. Her judgments 
were faultless and firm. To me, she was an oracle—infallible as she 
was sweetly gracious. Just her light laugh, or little brow-lines, often 
had averted disaster for me. When I sat at her side and finished telling 
her the tale of the way I had come to put Jim Millington out of my 
life-work, Aunt Margaret’s dark eyes were hard, and she pushed my 
hand from her knee. 

“ Sally, I never was so disappointed in my life. I had counted on 
you absolutely. I would have staked my life on your worth. This is 
a terrible shock.” 

I was astounded, utterly. Finally I whispered: “Did you wish 
me to marry Jim Millington?” 
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“You are a weak, silly, vain girl, Sally. I wish you would go 
away and leave me till I get used to the thought that you are only— 
till I get over this!” 

“But, Aunt Margaret! Whatever-——” 

“Sally! Is it possible you don’t see? Why, child! You should 
have married James Millington, since you cared the way you do, and 
brought out the man in him. Loved him into anything—if you were 
really strong! You are miserably weak, to be afraid of the respon- 
sibility of a clean, big-hearted fellow. But it is the best thing that 
could have happened to him, since you have proven yourself only a 
stiff convention, with a mission in life!” 

Without a word, I left Aunt Margaret. I went to the telephone 
and called up Jim Millington’s hotel. The wire sang miserably in 
my ear. 

“Mr. Millington has just left town,” was the response I got. 

“The address, please?” 

“ He left none.” 


A CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER 


BY ROLAND RATHBONE 


All night was given me; 
And for my rest and pleasant dreams 
I give my thanks to Thee. 


Osa « Friend! Thy gift of sleep 


I thank Thee, too, that Thou dost give 
To me another day— 

Another day to do Thy will— 
To live and love and play! 


A day to know a mother’s love 
And father’s care again— 

O keep our household safe from harm! 
That is my prayer—Amen. 


Ir does n’t satisfy an unemployed man to explain to him how he 
lost his job or why he can’t get another. 
Many family trees are mere lumber. 


Tue trouble with the candid friend is that he is seldom candid 
about the pleasant things. 


THE EVASION OF FLORIDA 
LUSK 


By Alice MacGowan 
Author of ‘* The Wiving of Lance Cleaverage,’’ etc. 
I. 


IGHT flashed out from the cabin: Aunt Zarepta had set all in 
order there, and lit the fire. Hearne Lusk lifted his seventeen- 


year-old, stolen bride down over the wagon-wheel and drove on 


_to the small log shed, to put up his team. Florida hesitated shyly 


at the gate where she had been left, childishly timid lest the old 
woman linger still in the house. But, the horses fed, Hearne came 
running to her, eagerly, swiftly, on a bridegroom’s light feet, and 
caught her up in an impetuous clasp. His struggle for this girl had 
been desperate and embittering. The Sterretts, with all their kith 
and kin, cherished an age-long feud against the tribe of Lusk and 
its dependencies and hangers-on. There were numerous killings to 
the credit—or discredit—of both sides To-day, the vendetta was 
a sleeping one, that might at a touch break forth, and Hearne Lusk 
had risked his life for the girl in his arms, risked it for the mere 
sight of her often, during that secret courtship. He had walked to 
the settlement once to have a bullet cut out of his shoulder; he had 
cheerfully taken a shot it Florida’s elder brother when that zealous 
guardian waylaid him on another occasion; and, with all the tremulous 
triumph of this moment, he knew that his risks were not over. 

Florida liked Carter Broyles well enough till Hearne broke up 
that affair—why, they had the girl almost wedded to the fellow; 
they came as near putting compulsion on her to bring about the 
match as a mountain family ever does; yet the charm of Hearne 
Lusk’s dark, passionate eyes, and bold though clandestine wooing, 
took her away from them all. He had married her and brought her 
to the little cabin which he had builded and furnished for her, mostly 
with his own hands, a habitation far removed from the Sterrett settle- 
ment, and with but one neighbor near it, an old kinswoman of his 
own, Zarepta Fulgham. Now, as he kissed her and walked with his 
arm about her toward their own door, the dangers still to be thought 
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of presented themselves, despite his love and ardor, and the triumphant 
joy of the moment. 

The history of the Croffuts came darkly to his mind. Twenty 
years ago, Lusk Croffut, Hearne’s cousin, had run away with and 
married Lissy Mably, a connection of these same Sterretts. The pair 
lived together less than five years, and the Sterretts never let Croffut 
speak to his children after the wife stole them and returned to her 
tribe. Grimmer still was the story of Buck Tamplin. Buck would 
have the Willett girl, with whose people his own were at feud. The 
Willetts made up with Susy afterward, and used to come about the place 
when her husband was away. Presently the young couple quarrelled. 
And then one morning a neighbor found Buck’s cabin with its door 
swinging wide, the hounds howling in the front yard, his wife fled home 
to her people, and Buck himself lying across the threshold with a knife 
sticking in his back. Oh, yes—that was feud work. All through the 
long drive over in the jolting wagon, the ravture of possession had 
.surged strong in Hearne Lusk’s veins. It throbbed no less exultantly~ 
still. 

“We’re home, Floridy—we ’re home, darlin’. Yo’ mine now,” he 
whispered, holding her close. Then, as his sinister recollections yet 
obtruded upon the hour’s consummation, he suddenly swung the girl 
around in front of him with a masterful arm that lifted her almost 
off her feet, and, his hand on her shoulder, pushed her back a little, 
to stare into her upraised countenance, where the two stood in the 
broad, flickering fire and lamp-shine. 

“* For this cause shall a man forsake father and mother ’—and that 
means a woman, too, Floridy—that means you, as well as me. If you 
ain’t ready to forsake them Sterretts, each end every, right now ”— 
he named them over fiercely, her family and kin—“ and never speak 
word to one of ’em again, you better tell me before you step foot in 
that house.” 

The girl in his grasp flung back her head and returned his gaze 
with eyes blue like wild gentians, long-fringed and adoring, a child’s 
eyes, shaded by a flying thatch of bronze-brown hair. And the smile 
that answered his look was adoring too. She met his demand with no 
hint of demur or unwillingness. 

“T don’t care if I never put eyes on one of ’em again, Hearne,” 
she declared swiftly, exultantly, in that eager voice which had but 
lately dealt with such matters as a doll’s frock, the swapping of quilt 
pieces, or the negotiating of “a turrible hard word ” in the blue-backed 
speller. “I’ve got you—you, darlin’—and that’s all I want in this 
world.” She laughed out suddenly. “ You need n’t trouble yourself 
so greatly, neither,” she told him. “ Pappy has done give the word 
that he ’ll settle with any one of the fambly that dares speak to me. 
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Ain’t no danger that I’ll go back to my folks when you an’ me falls 
out, honey.” 

Fall out! Hearne Lusk hugged the slim, pliant, warm young figure 
hard to his heart, and, lifting her so, ran with her up the path to 
the cabin, and carried her across the threshold. 

When he had set her down, she was silent for a moment, looking 
about her. Then the wild gentian eyes filled slowly with sweet tears, 
lingering on the mute evidences of Hearne’s love and care. There on 
the wall beside the hearth were shelves, rough, but ample and con- 
venient; there was the kitchen table, and beside it the churn-dash 
and lid, while below sat the four-gallon stoneware jar that was the 
churn. Ranged in their places were the maple bowl for mixing bread, 
the stirring-spoon and spurtle of whittled cedar—all made by his own 
hands, 

“Oh, Hearne—oh, Hearne—it’s just beautiful!” she whispered, 
turning to him passionately. “And you done it all for me—for me!” 
She caught the big man around the neck and hid her face on his breast. 
“Looks like they oughtn’t to be nothing—nothing on earth—I 
would n’t give up for yo’ sake.” 

“ You an’ me is agoin’ to be mighty happy here,” he told her, again 
and again, his lips against her hair. “They ain’t but one thing we 
could fall out over, and that would be ef you should ever speak to 
one of yo’ daddy’s fambly. Hit’s war betwixt me an’ the Sterretts. 
You ’re a Lusk now, honey girl. Hit’s obliged to be the same with 
you. Hit’d be all over betwixt us time you begun to have dealin’s 
with any Sterrett, an’ you need n’t never doubt it.” Thus he strove 
to hedge and wall his little croft of happiness, the field of his heart, 
hoping to reap therein, in years to come, its guarded harvest of love 
and peace. And Florida was zealous in acquiescence. 

The months went past swift-footed to the two in the cabin that 
hung like a nest in Chestnut Creek Gap. It was in December that 
Hearne had brought his bride home. At first he contrived many little 
improvements and conveniences about the place. As the winter wore 
away, he plowed, and harrowed, and made ready the truck patch, and 
he put in a bit of corn and some other small crops. 

But in avoiding the Sterrett neighborhood, and cutting himself off 
from his own people—only less alienated than Florida’s—Lusk had 
built the nest for his love far from the source of supply for their 
simple daily life. Their little hoard of savings, buried in a tin baking- 
powder box beneath the hearth, was getting low. The conviction grew 
upon Hearne that, unless he left Florida and went out with his team 
to earn some ready money, the approach of the next winter would find 
them without enough to go through comfortably. And so one evening 
in April, when they sat in the twilight on the front door-stone, 
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Florida’s head with its bright hair leaned against her husband’s arm, 
he looked for a long time off toward the West, where a thin new moon 
hung just over a sunset, clear, tranquil, lemon-colored. A whippoor- 
will raised its plaintive importunity down by the creek. Then it was 
silent for a moment; and dubiously, haltingly, Hearne brought forward 
the suggestion of tan-bark hauling. 

“ Looks like I’ve got obliged to do somethin’, an’ that pretty soon. 
I don’t know anything that ’d make as much—not right now—as tan- 
bark haulin’ ”’—watching her face as well as he could in the dusk; “ but 
hit’d take me away from you. Hit’d shore leave you mighty lone- 
some, I ’m afeared.” 

Keyed to close sympathy with the girl beside him, he seemed to 
feel a curious quality in the moment’s silence which followed. Florida 
raised her head a bit and gazed about her, then shot a swift enigmatic 
glance at him, before she answered meekly: 

“ You’ bound to know what’s best, Hearne. Do as you think 

well.” 

“T’d shore come home every Sa’day night,” he told her eagerly, 
anxious to reassure her, if she doubted that it was hard for him to 
go away. 

“T know you would—if you could,” Florida assented. “ An’ I’ll 
be a-watchin’ for you, come Sa’day. But any time you needed to 
stay, or the weather kept you, you have no call to be frettin’ about 
me. I’ve got my work, and if I need he’p I can go over to Aunt 
Zarepty’s, and call her in.” 

So it was arranged. Lusk took his team of the lean mountain 
horses, whose performance is so far in excess of what their appearance 
would seem to promise, and hauled tan-bark for The Company, down 
where, eight miles below the Gap and the little cabin, Chestnut Creek 
rolls into the river. He and his outfit made a link in the train of 
tan-bark wagons, each with its dark cubic mass swaying in its high 
frame, the drivers atop calling news or jests back and forth to one 
another, brakes screaming all the way down the Side. Sometimes the 
men sang by twos, or yodeled through the valley, as they brought the 
empty wagons back in the evening. But no slim figure stood in the 
doorway to welcome Hearne, the sun striking upon a bright head; 
and he was often a prey to anxiety when he considered Florida’s lonely 
life there in the Gap. 

And Florida? She filled her solitary days with an endless round 
of little tasks and duties. There was Spotty, the gentle, under-sized, 
resourceful mountain cow that Hearne had brought from the home 
place. Spotty had a calf in April. With what pride Florida went out 
to the milking gap at evening with her pail, and laid down the bars 
and called; with what pride she carried in the milk, and cared for 
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it, and skimmed, and churned, and worked the butter! And there 
was the pig to look after, and a few hens with their broods—it 
would n’t be long before she could give Hearne fried chicken when he 
came home. There was her garden—her truck-patch, that Hearne 
had made so well—she tended it faithfully. By the direct or indirect 
aid of old Zarepta, once each week—sometimes twice—her little store 
of butter and the choicest of the vegetables, and presently a squawking 
“fryer” or so, found their way to the distant settlement, and the 
small sums that came back in payment were carefully hoarded. She 
loved to be out in the June of the mountains, with its wonderful purple 
distances, its flying shadows of summer clouds; its silver skeins of 
rain, and fragrant damps in the forest. And in early June waves of 
laurel and purple rhododendron began billowing up the steep sides 
of the gulch. The long, long, exquisite, silent, dreaming days followed 
each other, rain washed, sun filled, drenched with a still intense beauty 
and sweetness. Full to the brim, too, for Florida, with homely tasks 
and enterprises. She had always a long itemized account of undertak- 
ing and accomplishment for her man’s return; and she came to him 
with it, hurrying, eager, like an anxious, approbative child. Yet 
Hearne’s stay down in Lower Chestnut began almost immediately to be 
plagued with reports of Florida’s attending play-parties—play-parties 
—she, a married woman! 

He asked her about the first one: he had missed getting home 
for two Saturdays, and so had not seen her for three weeks. She 
answered, with a little catch of the breath, but an entirely unmoved 
countenance, that she had gone over to help the Dease girls out with 
supper. 

“Was n’t that a mighty long trip for you, honey child, alone, in 
the night? ” questioned Hearne, in surprise. 

“Yes, hit would ’a’ been a sorter far ja’nt,” assented Florida; 
“but Aunt Zarepty, she was agoin’ over to take em some truck she’d 
cooked, and so we went together. Do ye know, Hearne,” she added 
sagely, “hit looks curious to me that folks can pleasure theirselves 
with such as that? Hit made me feel right funny to think that less ’n 
a year ago I used to go to play-parties myse’f.” 

Reassuring words; yet two weeks later old Lige Groner stopped 
to tell Hearne that he ’d better look after that woman of his’n—she 
was gettin’ a heap too gay. 

“My gals tells me that Floridy’s been to two play-parties in the 
last week,” the old mischief-maker related, with gusto, bending over his 
horse’s neck to switch its forelegs free of flies. “ Floridy Sterrett was 
the sightliest gal on Caney Fork. Her and Cyarter Broyles was mighty 
nigh wedded when you come along an’ grabbed the gal, an’ ef you go 
off and leave her to run her own machine like you ’re a-doin’, I don’t 
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blame her for hikin’ out to play-parties an’ sech, where Cyarter’s at— 
darned if I do!” he ended with a wheezy laugh. But Hearne Lusk 
turned on him a look so black that he hastily thumped his heels into 
the old sorrel’s ribs and ambled on without more words. 

Carter Broyles! That evening, when work was done, Hearne went 
over to the pay-shed and stated briefly that he was obliged to go home, 
though it was but Friday. The man behind the rough desk looked 
up and laughed at him good-naturedly. To Hearne, who was seeing 
red, hidden mockery sounded in the laugh. 

“TI reckon you want to get off for the dance at Ventner’s,” the pay- 
master said as he counted out the money. 

Hearne growled an unintelligible answer. Yet, once mounted on 
his wagon-seat, facing the red light of an evening sky, the suggestion 
wrought in his mind. Andy Ventner’s place was not so much out of 
his way, and—and—well, he would see. The trip was a long one, and 
by the time he approached the vicinity of Ventner’s farm, it was late— 
nearly nine o’clock—and those who were for the dance had already 
arrived; he had the green silence of the woods-road to himself. Chin 
on breast, he brooded. Surely he had loved Florida. He went back 
over his own conduct, and decided that, if there were any fault, he 
had loved her too well. That was it—he had given her too much of 
himself, and she had tired of him, and turned to an earlier lover. 
The thought was fire. 

Tethering his horses in a little glade, he stole through the grove 
toward the lights and sounds that told of merrymaking. He would 
watch to-night. He would not go in to the dance and confront her 
there, as he had at first intended. He would watch outside, and 
then—— He never completed that sentence in his own mind. There 
were three cabins on the slope; and the window and door of each 
sent forth long streams of ruddy shine; while from one sounded the 
thin, jigging staccato of the countryman’s fiddle. Hearne listened to the 
thud and stamp of feet on the floor, dancing to the tune of “ Muskrat ”; 
and stole nearer to see if he could identify any of the figures that 
crossed the light as Florida—or Carter Broyles. While he watched 
fruitlessly the dancers within, suddenly Florida came slipping past a 
doorway outside, looking back over her shoulder, her fluttering calico 
dress caught close around her. It was Florida—there was no mistaking 
the set of the graceful head on the slim neck, the burden of bright 
hair. An indistinct figure in the shadow of the house joined her, 
and they sat down together, apparently to talk. 

The man in the grove stood there long, fighting with himself, try- 
ing hard to get where he dared to go forward and speak to his wife. 
To kill Carter Broyles now would not give him back Florida—little 
Florida—as she had heen. He must think what he ought to do. The 
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jiggling fiddler changed to “ Citico,” and then the dancers called for 
“Old Joe Clark.” To Hearne Lusk, hidden in the grove, the bright 
glare of the interior, the heavy stamping, that swift movement, and 
the loud, gay, calling, encouraging, protesting, exclaiming voices, all 
were but a dim background to what was going on there in the shadowed 
angle outside. When he won at last to sufficient calmness, and strode 
up to the bench by the wall, it was empty. 

“ Hello, Hearne!” shouted somebody from the door. “ You here?” 

“ Yes,” returned Lusk, raising a ghastly face to his host’s gaze. “I 
was passing along—going by, you see—and I “lowed I’d stop in and 
git my wife.” 

Old man Ventner came out effusively—quite too effusively, Hearne 
thought. 

“Floridy?” he said doubtfully (uneasily, it seemed to Lusk). 
“ Well, now, as it chances, Floridy was here early this evening. She 
never come to the dance; but she happened in, like—same as you did, 
mebbe. She’s gone home, I reckon. Won’t ye stay, Hearne—now yo’ 
here? Come in—come in and have a drink, anyhow.” 

But Hearne was on fire to be gone. If the old man was lying to 
him, if Florida was still in the house, with that—whoever it was— 
that she had been talking to on the bench by the door, he wanted 
to get home and find it out. If what Ventner said was the truth, 
he would face her the sooner, and know it. He stumbled back to 
his team, tore them loose from the branches where he had tied them, 
and started off through the woods by a short cut, difficult to find even 
in daylight. 

The short cut, after the manner of its kind, delayed and befooled 
him. He was fumbling about for its dim trace, when the joyous 
clamor of a coon-hunt came to him far ahead and to his left. While 
he still hesitated, at fault, the rout streamed athwart his course, hounds 
yelping eagerly, four or five young fellows whooping, skylarking, and 
cheering on each his dog by name. For that one moment when they 
plunged across the open track, the tall forest stood illumined, every 
wayside bush was distinct, and Hearne’s road was clear to him. Yet 
instead of whipping up and hastening ahead, his arm involuntarily 
dragged the horses back almost to their haunches. For of those laugh- 
ing young faces, danced upon by the ruddy shine of the pine torches, 
he could have sworn that one was that of Carter Broyles. 

The hunt, with its trail of dim light, its whooping men and baying 
dogs, bore off to his right. Presently Hearne relaxed his arm and 
drove slowly ahead. Well, whether that was Carter Broyles or not, 
the only thing to do was to get home and see how Florida looked 
and what she said. When he reached his own cabin it was near 
midnight. In a daze of uncertainty, he put the horses up, and ap- 
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proached his dwelling with a heart that labored high in his throat. 
Florida answered his hail, opening the door just as she had apparently 
risen from her bed. She was plainly amazed to see her husband, and, 
it seemed to him, uneasy. 

“ W’y—w’y, Hearne, honey!” she cried. “I never looked for ye 
to—is anything the matter at——-?” 

“T come a-past Ventner’s—the dance——” he broke in upon her, 
and then could have bitten his tongue off for speaking before there was 
any light by which he might see and study her face. But he got the 
quick gasp with which she received his news—he made the most he 
could of that. 

“Did ye—did ye see me thar?” she faltered finally. She was 
kneeling on the hearth to blow the coals bright, that she might light 
a candle. “I went over to take Miz’ Ventner some carpet chain I 
been dyeing for her”—holding up small, yellow-stained fingers to 
show that they had been in the dye-pot. “I—TI never studied ’bout 
hit bein’ the evenin’ of the dance. I wished I had n’t went, after I found 
that out.” 

Hearne looked at her dumbly. He had parted his lips to ask her 
who it was that she sat talking with on the bench in the shadow of 
the door. Suddenly he closed them and turned away. What was the 
use? If a woman aimed to deceive you, she could lie. The dark 
thought came to him that he could learn more by keeping his own 
counsel and appearing satisfied with her explanations. 

All through the night that brought no sleep to him, the whisper was 
in Hearne Lusk’s ear that Florida was a Sterrett, after all. Yes, he 
saw it now; she had been good and willing to have him take work at 
a distance. She had always let him go without complaint or repining ; 
the spells of depression and weeping which he had at first—fond fool! 
—accounted for with his absence, were indeed dispelled by them. 
Had not his wife even seemed to anticipate his departure with an 
excited joy which plainly looked beyond to something desirable that 
she could not share with him? Had he not always found her re- 
freshed and cheerful when he returned? Writhing in soul beneath 
these sinister suggestions, he yet forced himself to lie silent and motion- 
less. He knew that at last Florida slept; but for him the night wore 
away in wakeful torment. About dawn a thought came to him—a 
test—and he rose ready to apply it. 

“ Floridy,” he began slowly at the breakfast-table, fixing his brood- 
ing dark eyes upon the face opposite him, “the Company has done 
offered me a stiddy job over at Far Cove.” 

“That’s good,” said his wife absently. Her blue eyes were on 
something outside the window, and she smiled to herself. “I reckon 
you ‘ll take it, won’t ye, Hearne?” 
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Lusk looked at her and drew his breath sharply. Where was the 
loving, tender, childlike bride he had brought home to his cabin but 
a few months ago—the clinging sweetheart he had carried across its 
threshold, her arms close around his neck? He swallowed once con- 
vulsively before he spoke. It seemed impossible to reach this girl. 
He felt miles away from the soul of her. 

“T reckon I will,” he said. “Could you be ready to move, come 
Wednesday?” 

Florida looked around at him with a frightened stare. Her young 
face crimsoned, then abruptly bleached to startling pallor. 

“To move?” she whispered after him. “I cain’t go away from 
here, Hearne. Sure enough, I cain’t. Oh, you won’t ask me to go 
away from—here—will ye? Ill be so good, honey. Ill do anything 
you ask me to—but that. How long you goin’ to be workin’ at the 
far end of the Cove, Hearne?” 

“ About six months,” he told her sullenly. “ What’s the matter 
with you on the subject of movin’? Other men’s wives go whar the 
work is. What’s the matter with you?” 

“ Nothin’—nothin’, Hearne,” she hastened to assure him. “It’s 
just that we ’ve got sech a good truck-patch planted here; and there’s 
my little chicken-house you made me. And Spotty, she’s used to 
this range now; she’d hate mighty vad to change. And the Seb’m 
Stars is agoin’ down at dark, Hearne—hit ’d be a mighty bad time— 
to—Hearne, there ain’t nobody—nobody in the neighborhood that I 
hate to leave, of course—you ’d know it was n’t that———” 

She broke off on a wavering note that had no conviction in it. 
Lusk—ashamed to look at her—sat and eyed the floor. 

“ Well ”—he got to his feet heavily—“hit’s a pretty bad business 
when a man’s wife won’t go with him where he has obliged to go to 
earn the livin’,” he said finally. “But bein’ as them’s yo’ ruthers, 
I’ll work down to the Far Cove by my lonesome for a spell, and when 
you want me you kin send word for me—do you understand that, 
Floridy ? ” 

“Hearne ”—she came fawning about him, with her palms out 
and her piteous eyes raised—“ don’t you go and git mad at me. I— 
just leave me stay here till you come back, an’ Ill have everything 
fixed up so pretty you ’ll be glad you let me do my way.” 

The man turned his dark face, lit by its passionate eyes, full upon 
her; the little, slim, weak-looking thing, so pretty and childish—a 
Sterrett, and already following her own secret devices. She did n’t 
want to come with him. His nostrils twitched ; his breast had a weight 
like lead in it. Be glad? Should he ever be glad of anything con- 
cerning her again? 
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THERE was no need for Hearne Lusk to take the job at Far Cove, 
but he took it. He told himself he would stay away till Florida sent 
for him. Too proud, too near to some sort of ultimate trust in her, 
to make actual inquiries among the other workmen, his neighbors, 
in whose faces he sometimes fancied a hidden knowledge of his affairs, 
and whose glances seemed to him occasionally to hold sympathy— 
though, at least, none of them brought him stories now of Florida’s 
unseemly attendance at play-parties—finally he came, through long 
brooding, to the resolve to make an unexpected return from his self- 
imposed absence, and find for himself what Florida Lusk was hiding 
from him. His people are slow in hate, as in love, and he nursed 
this project several months before a strange little misspelled letter 
from his wife hardened it into resolution. 


Deg HEARNE;—I getting along well. No needs for you to hurry 
yourself in coming back here. I neaded some money and taken two 
dollars out of the box. I never taken but two dollars and I wont 
touch any more but you will know and will not be mad at me when 
you come back. But dont come no sooner than you aimed to, becos 
I dont want you to hafto werry about me. 

Your wife, Firorma Lusk. 


That was the note that Hearne—never much of a scholar—studied 
out slowly. He stood staring at it in his hand long after he had 
mastered its contents, then lifted his head and looked about dumbly 
at the familiar woods. He went to the boss for his money and his 
time, and drove the horses home at a pace which astonished those 
sedate, well-cared-for beasts. 

As his sinking heart had foretold, the cabin looked deserted from 
the first glimpse he got of it, far down the road. The pied branches 
of a young maple were tapping against its windows; golden and russet 
and crimson leaves were dancing in the breeze about it; the sourwood 
at its corner was one rosy flame, for the frosts of September had 
visited the forests of the Cumberlands and left them clad in splendor. 
He drove his team into the yard, leaped down, and ran to shake the 
locked door, thundering on it with his whip-stock. Then he drew back, 
jeering at himself for the empty rage that bullied a vacant house. 
His blows rang hollow. They brought no face te window or door, no 
answering voice to his hail. Of course she was gone; she had gone 
(where, oh, where? with whom?) when she sent him that letter—a 
shudder took him yet when he thought of it—warning him not to 
hasten his return. He bent back with a half-choked curse and looked 
up at the chimney. No hint of smoke against the sky. They had a 
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long start of him—but he would hunt them down. Thought of the 
quest steadied him. He drew a hand across his eyes, then turned to 
assure the comfort of his horses. He stabled and fed them before he 
made an entry into the house. 

It had been plainly unoccupied for some time; yet the departure 
of its inmate had been orderly: everything was in place, sorted, put 
away as Florida took pride in having it. Only her clothing was gone 
—it was empty only of her and her own personal belongings, this 
little nest he had made for her. He looked about upon it, and a 
swimming was in his head. Then suddenly he found himself in the 
middle of the floor with Florida’s little footstool in his hands, the 
stool that he had made to raise her feet from the floor above the 
draughts. In those first days, she had been used to sit on it by his 
knee, her head leaned against him. And now—oh, God! He was 
breaking the little stool into splinters before he knew what his in- 
tention. Then, lest idiot rage lead him further, he strode out of the 
house and took the path across the gulch to Zarepta Fulgham’s. He 
tore open the rickety gate and cried out to the old woman, in her 
front yard, shaking and sorting something in her gingham apron. 

“Whar ’s my wife? Whar’s Floridy gone?” 

She retreated to the door-stone; it might almost be said that 
she seemed to flee before him, stopping there under pretense of blowing 
the chaff from the cow-pease in her apron, and apparently barring his 
way. 
“ Ain’t you goin’ to bid me in?” he demanded briefly. “ Who’s 
in thar you don’t want me to see?” 

The veins in Hearne Lusk’s neck began to swell. His black eyes 
looked dangerous. Zarepta, thus put to it, opened the door noisily, 
and only wide enough for herself to enter. The man crowding after 
her thought he got a glimpse of some one who fled him, heard a 
closing door at the back of the room. 

“Ts Floridy here?” he halted on the threshold to ask; but his tone 
meant a thorough sifting ef the matter. 

Old Zarepta dropped her apronful of pease with a rattle to the 
floor. She whimpered and clung to his arm. 

“ Yes, she is, Hearne,” came the final admission. “But don’t you 
get to r’arin’ round here. They’s somebody in the room with her 
that you ’ll be mad about, I reckon—somebody I never aimed for ‘you 
to know of nor see on this place. Wait, Hearne. I want to tell 


ye ” 

Silently, Hearne flung the old woman behind him with a turn 
of the wrist, and made for the door. Here was something definite 
to strike. His hand was almost at the knob when from the silence 


of that other room pricked out a keen little sound, the thin, shrill wail 


a 
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that is like no other. Hearne staggered and put his hands before his 
eyes. 
“ Floridy!” he whispered, shaking from head to foot. 

The old woman, very brave now, opened the door and pushed him 
hastily into the room. He heard his wife’s voice calling his name. 
She lay very white on a bed in the corner. 

“ Hearne—oh, Hearne! Darlin’!” she called out weakly to him. 
“Did you hear about it and come already? See!” She drew aside 
the coverings and showed a little silky head on her arm, a tiny coun- 
tenance which puckered itself amazingly and sent forth once more 
that querulous cry. 

Hearne fell on his knees beside the bed and hid his face in the 
covers, torn by long, dry sobs. Florida reached out a trembling hand 
and put it on his bowed, dark head. 

But something stirred beyond the bed, some one knelt there half 
hid. 

_ “Oh, law!” whispered Florida, her blue eyes clouding with 
anxiety; “I aimed to be safe back in our house before you come home, 
Hearne. You ain’t mad about me seein?’ Mommie and having her 
with me, air ye, honey?” she inquired timidly. “ Look like when 
I knew the baby was to come, I jest could n’t do without my mother. 
Hearne ”—with a little break that was almost like laughter in her 
voice—“ honey, I went to every play-party and dance I could hear 
of, beca’se Mommie sent me word she ’d do the same, and we’d meet at 
them places and talk. Hit mighty nigh killed me to have you away 
from me so much; and yet, look like a gal’s obliged to have her 
mother at such a time.” Her voice quavered pleadingly. “But I 
remembered what I ’d promised you, and I was scared. Hearne, honey, 
if you was to be mad at me, I’d shore die!” 

And, looking closer, he recognized the gray-haired little old woman 
who crouched away from him at the bed-head, the gallant of poor 
Florida’s innocent trysts. 

“Mother Sterrett,” he said huskily, reaching a hand across to her, 
“ we-all "Il have to raise this here chap so he ‘ll mend the feud.” 


Brarys may “keep” house; it takes a heart to make a home. 

A marriep suffragette is obviously the wife of a person who has— 
hesitated. 

Love’s vocabulary contains but two important words: “ You” and 
“ Me.” 

Speaxine of prowess, many a fragile old mother has raised six 
times her own weight. 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


THE MASCULIZATION OF GIRLS 
W *s an Academic Wise Man recently held forth in Anglo- 


Saxon of admirable clarity on the threatened “ Feminization 

of Boys,” did not shrilled Nays down the deeper Ayes? 
That his memorable thesis was right or wrong, it is not my purpose to 
argue; I rather presume to tie upon the long tail of his still soaring 
kite a humble streamer regarding man’s influence in the moulding of 
girls. 

That the typical Twentieth-Century Girl is a very self-reliant young 
person, has almost passed into a proverb; that she has a back-bone that 
might cause a drum-major pangs, is provable; and who doubts her 
ability to cover magnificent distances intrepidly, has yet to see her-—— 
golfing. 

Though occasionally she fluffily ruffles herself, where is that man 
whose bosom is covered by a more unyielding front, whose four-in-hand 
is better tied, or whose tailor is more attentively watched? Does our 
Maid of Now flinch when on the Field of Glory a Sportsman is knocked 
out? Rather is she the first to “root” for the joyful Sub. Has she 
not a stunning vocabulary—of slang? Wists she not of the sustaining 
power of a “puff or two”? Does not her small nose tip-tilt at the 
Sign of the Skillet, and hates she not the needle as the badge supreme 
of womanly limitation ? 

Is not her “ Work” or her “ Art” her glory-hallelujah? Would 
she, if she could, marry the best man alive? Does she not declare that 
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she would choose a hemi-demi-scamp rather than one so nearly— 
woman ? 

Although she has impetuously, or with serious intent, cast from her 
the silken trammels of her petted sexhood, who more than she tingles 
with the joy of living? Through her veins is not the red blood (or 
blue, or, better still, half and half) leaping with the zest of normal 
womanhood? She loves to walk, to row, to ride, to motor, to jump and 
run, not daintily, with high heeled, silk-lined elegance, but as Man 
walks, jumps, rows, rides, motors, and runs. 

So, with muscles tense and blood aflame, she plays the manly 
role. What cares she that her face and arms are Indian brown, or 
her feet encased in boots two sizes larger than Dame Nature willed? 
She is alive, and thanks the God who gave her legs, and wind as sound 
as man’s. Although He fashioned her of woman’s clay, she tells herself 
exultantly that she is man’s (almost) brother, and believes the fiction 
she has wrought. She thinks that she has more than a fighting chance 
to become man’s equal. In her eagerness she would go the limit, and 
short-cut her Crown if fear of Ridicule did not stay her hand. 

From whom or whence has Miss Now learned to fall prone at the 
feet of Individualism, and to sniff at the honorable obsessions of Wife- 
hood and Motherhood? From what source comes her detestation of 
her own sex? Is it not plain that her admiration of man (in his rela- 
tion to man) has caused her to seek those occupations and sports that 
will bring her in closer contact with the (to her) more admirable sex? 
That her “pals” are “pals” only is her boast. Can it be doubted 
that she loathes Cupid and all his works—or thinks so, which is all 
the same in Bachelordom. Assuredly not, if signs are also symbols. 

Admitting the Girl’s strange metamorphosis from the clinging vine 
of yesterday to the near-oak of to-day, the query comes, has she im- 
proved or deteriorated under the tutelage of Man or his text-books? 
Let us ponder. 

The titular “ Bachelor Girl” is a freak of feminine caprice. Nay, 
the New Woman is not her older Self, nor next of kin. There is a 
naked little Trickster who has times without number reduced her 
logic to smithereens. Shall it not be concluded, then, that in spite of 
her manly mien and masculine methods, Miss Now is very woman? 
That the Girl of to-day frivols and divols less, and plays harder, is 
good for her young body and soul. The more holes in Golf she is able 
to compass, the stronger her muscles will be for later duties; and the 
more vim she puts into her present fads, the more stick-at-it-iveness 
her character acquires. 

That strong girls make stalwart mothers, doctors agree, hence 
to-day’s refusal even to speak of wedlock will have its beneficial to- 
morrow in a freshly directed mind toward doubled joys. 
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That the Athletic Girl of America is the wonder and envy of her 
Indoor Sisters is true. In turn she is amazed at times to see the girl 
who “can’t walk” dancing miles and miles with a Man of the Hour. 
It is the vital girl that Sir Eligible is choosing these days. He is her 
bachelor-brother first, her “pal” next, and finally, if the gods speed 
his wooing, her husband and the proud father of her robust children. 

So much for the “ Masculized Girl of to-day.” If through Man 
has come her mental and physical redemption, blessed be her teacher, 
and so say we all of us! Minna Tuomas ANTRIM 


WHERE LANGUAGE FAILS 


FT CHE English language to-day contains upwards of four hundred 

| thousand words. This is nearly two hundred times as many 

as the most effusive gossip has any need for; and yet, despite 

this wealth of material at our disposal, enabling us to construct elabo- 

rate sciences and philosophies, we find ourselves without adequate means 
to express properly some of the simplest remarks. 


“Everybody should have his or her purse with him or her when he 
or she travels. 


Where, oh, where, is the common-gender pronoun that will spare 
us this ridiculous circumlocution? Alas, in all the wide realm of 
the English language there is none; and millions of otherwise inde- 
pendent Americans are driven to the improper use of the plural— 
“ Everybody should have their purse with them when they travel ”— 
while thousands of others, who would rather be proper than truthful, 
eliminate the feminine and hobble along ungallantly and mendaciously 
on the masculine pronoun alone—“ Everybody should have his purse 
with him when he travels.” 

But even these awkward shifts are not always available: 

If Mr. Smith or Mrs. Montague should telephone that he or she 


is going to church in his or her automobile, I wish you would ask 
him or her to stop by on his or her way and take me with him or her. 


Nearly forty years ago a Mr. Converse of Pennsylvania (blessings 
be upon him!) suggested the little word thon for this much-needed 
pronoun; but while our great language eagerly absorbs hundreds of 
new words each year, including such helpful ones as skiddoo and 
fletcherization and felliducous, it persistently refuses to recognize thon ; 
and consequently, with all our abundance and increasing richness of 
vocabulary, we are able never to express ourselves one bit more 


gracefully. 
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Nor is this little pronoun the only word needed, to add to the grace 
and expedition of our talk. There are several more than ought to 
have place on our every-day list. We need, for example, a collective 
noun for brothers and sisters. We have parents for mother and father, 
and children for sons and daughters. Why not, therefore, an analogue 
for brothers and sisters? And we ought also to be able, when in a 
hurry, to bunch uncles and aunts into one word; also, husbands and 
wives, and widows and widowers. 

Then, again, we should have an adjective to describe a person who 
is not blind; and an adjective, also, for the man who hears and for 
the man who is able to talk. If a person loses his sight he is blind, 
but what is he when he recovers his sight? When he cannot hear he 
is deaf, and when he cannot speak he is dumb; but the man who can 
hear and can speak is not anything. Surely, he deserves an adjective 
as much as any one, but there is none for him. 

And besides the many words that it lacks, the English language 
needs also a new inflection—the plu-plural. Jones and Jenkins have 
beautiful wives. Abdul and Mustapha have beautiful wives. Here 
we have the same construction for two different meanings. Jones and 
Jenkins have each only one wife, while their Turkish brethren have 
several apiece. Therefore, in the latter case the statement should be, 
* Abdul and Mustapha have beautiful wiveses.” This at once makes 
clear the difference and dispels any suspicion as to the morals of Jones 
and Jenkins. With the plu-plural in common use, there would be no 
obscureness or misunderstandings in cases of this kind. Did we hear 
that Bridget McGinnis and Ellen O’Rowan kept. their pigs in the 
parlor, we should know at once that each of them had only one pig; 
while if, later on, we should learn that they entertained their gentlemen 
friendses in the kitchen, we should know with equal certainty, thanks 
to the double plural, that they were more abundantly favored with 
gentlemen friends than they were with pigs. 

The first business of any language is to enable its users to express 
themselves. clearly and exactly, and until our beloved English can do 
this we must not be too boastful of its greatness. Four hundred 
thousand words beats the world’s record, but we need a few more. 
CLiFFoRD HowarpD 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


E may conjecture that there will be poetry, as there will be 
love, in the future. But what will be its themes? If it is 


to be vital, an idealization of the real; if it is to reflect and 
beautify the life of the people and the times, there is no doubt that 
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it must concern itself with the externalities of existence as well as 
with those spiritual sanctuaries in which it has now sought refuge. 

Despite Darwin’s judgment on Shakespeare—after Science had 
become a passion with Darwin—it is not Science that is the present 
enemy of Poetry, nor is it Invention. In Science there are endless 
wonders, sublimities of the infinitely great and the infinitely small, 
and mystery growing beyond mystery. As for Invention, the process 
that brings forth such strange children from the brain of the mechanic 
is not so essentially different from that which produces strange children 
from the brain of the poet. The most active and most deadly foe 
of poetry is, without doubt, the greedy and infectious trade-spirit 
of modern times, absorbing all energies and attention, and under- 
mining the simplicities of life. And close behind this natural enemy 
of Poetry is its powerful modern rival—Sport. Once people fled from 
the drudgery of life to the world of poetry for edification and en- 
tertainment; now they flee from the drudgery of business to the world 
of sport for amusement and excitement. 

John Davidson, the unhappy English poet who killed himself, made 
a valiant attempt to establish a new poetry. He wrote semi-scientific 
rhapsodies into which he wove technical terms and the imposing names 
of chemicals. And now the poets of the aeroplane have risen blithely 
on these treacherous contrivances. Here was something in mechanics 
which at once appealed to the imagination, though an erratic Pegasus, 
gas-driven, with canvas wings, might seem to afford little inspiration . 
to singers fettered by tradition. Truly, since poetry occupies itself 
with eternal things, it has not kept pace with the noisy and obtrusive 
engines and mechanical devices which mankind seems to hold so impor- 
tant. When the poets began to bewail this distraction and new curiosity 
on the part of men, there crept into modern poetry the note called 
“minor.” It may be said of this poetry that it is inspired chiefly 
by the feelings of regret and neglect—the presumed extinction of, 
and manifest indifference to, poetry. 

Yet those zealous modern bards who sing the glories of dynamos, 
sky-scrapers, and automobiles, do not appear to be quite in tune with 
their subjects or their age. They have not been able to move us 
much with all their lusty sledge-hammering on Bessemer steel. If 
their lines do not smell of midnight, they smell at least of machine oil. 
Their artificial ardor is the result rather of superheated steam than 
of divine fire. Their lines may roll and rumble and thresh like the 
engines they laud, but, after all, it is noise to our ears, and not music. 
Their light may be dazzling, but we know it is electric, and not of 
the stars. 

The mechanical thing-in-itself has not yet created beauty in the 
associated thought of it. The new motifs are still measured and sung 
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according to old standards of appeal. There is, for instance, a 
majestic glory in a searchlight splitting the vault of midnight as with 
a silver sword; but to call forth its poetry or express it we must still 
liken it to a sword, a sheaf, or a giant’s eye. When these modern 
miracles are themselves used for similes they will obtain a firmer foot- 
ing in poetry. When they become accepted metaphors they will lose 
much of their mechanical significance and take on a figurative poetic 
one—as was the case with the loom. When the lordly locomotive 
shall be no more, we shall find it beautifully glorified in the verses 
of poets bemoaning the splendors of the past. 

Even as Religion and Science, once held to be antagonistic, are 
now said to be making friendly approaches, so may it be predicted 
that Science and its revelations will be beautified and transmuted by 
Poetry. But whether his fingers be trained for lyre, or pipe, or the 
organ of a thousand stops, the poet of the future, like the poet of 
the past, will find his safest, most responsive instrument in the eternal 
. human heart. 


MAKING MISTAKES 


UST as sure as “to err is human,” to make mistakes is a good 
sign. If we did not make mistakes once in a while, we should 
be calling for our celestial harps. A mistake now and then 

keeps our conceit in check, and our hand to the plow. 

Once there was a man who determined not to make a mistake. 
Enough money had been left him so that he did not have to get up 
with the alarm-clock. Into a moderate-priced boarding-house he 
moved. He did not enter business of any kind for fear of going 
wrong. He sat around from day to day with just enough to make 
ends meet. He treated the other members of the boarding-house with 
consideration, and kept within proper social bounds. He would enter 
into nothing where anything was left to chance. He would vote 
neither yes nor no, say neither yea nor nay. He was always on the 
fence; he was neither positive nor negative. His life was being spent 
in not making a mistake. 

Then one day the man died. 

After the funeral was over one of the neighbors said: “ Well, I 
calculate Jim’s life was just about as complete a fizzle as you could 
find anywhere. He was neither for nor agin. He spent his whole 
life in holding his hands and trying not to make a mistake. Conse- 
quence was, he never did anything right and worth doing. Poor old 
Jim!” 
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So it was. Jim had made a mistake in trying not to make a 
mistake. 

A good theatrical producer can tell what will be a success only 
about six times out of ten. He makes mistakes galore. With the 
public, when dramatics are concerned, a mistake is a mistake, and 
nothing less. When a manager scores seven successes out of ten, they 
call him a wizard. The seven successes more than wipe out the three 
mistakes. 

So even though you are making some mistakes, don’t hesitate. If 
you have successes two-thirds of the time, throw your hat up into the 
air and shout. Do as the ground-squirrel does when trapped in a 
hole—use the dirt behind to brace your feet on. 

Homer Croy 


MORE FARMS NEEDED 


NE need not fear being called a prophet of evil when he asserts 

() that unless two stalks of wheat grow where now is one, two 

heads of cattle or hogs where now is only a calf or a shoat, 

the country is going on a slim diet and may face comparative starva- 
tion. It is a mere question of using official statistics. 

We raise more food-stuffs each year, but the law of Malthus is 
being demonstrated. The mouths increase relatively faster than the 
food supply. Much of our early prosperity came from feeding Europe ; 
we shall soon be on short rations if farmers do not increase their 
output. Most of the best arable land in the country is under cultiva- 
tion, but the yield is insufficient. Strange as it may seem, agricultural 
machinery, especially the reaper, thresher, and sulky plow, are respon- 
sible for this, since they were during the Civil War to the Western 
farmers what slaves were to the Southern planter. But they made 
farming on a large scale profitable, and the small farm has almost 
disappeared, except as it is largely in the hands of derelicts. 

What alarms the Department of Agriculture is the decrease in the 
yield per acre of so many grains until it has become a byword that the 
larger the farm, the less the average yield. This is no argument against 
machinery, but a statement of a plain truth. Secretary Wilson thinks 
the average farm can easily be made to produce fifty per cent. more 
than it does now and without a vast outlay. It means some more 
labor, more fertilizer, better selection of seed, more careful cultivation 
and a more scientific rotation of crops. One of the recent discoveries 
is that there is no exhaustion of soil. It is a question of intelligence 
in selecting the proper crop. 
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The most productive farms in the world are the small ones in 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, where agriculture is most intensive. 
If our present acreage yielded on the basis of Denmark, it would well 
nigh feed all Europe. 

But as farming grows more scientific and more profitable, farms 
show no tendency to decrease in size, while the average yield increases 
all too slowly. The prosperous farmer has little motive in expending 
more of his own labor, or more money for the labor of others, when his 
yield is already so profitable. He will do better only when the demand 
becomes imperative. 

Forty years ago the ambition of a farmer was for a mower or reaper. 
To-day it is for an automobile. The wife longed for the day when 
she might buy a sewing-machine. Now her daughter has a piano. 

These things are all right in and of themselves. The farmer is 
to be congratulated, but the pinch comes on the dweller in the city, 
where the increase in the cost of provisions is fast becoming a tragedy. 
‘Since we cannot expect many new farms, we must have better ones, and 
apparently that must come through smaller ones. We want no serfs 
chained to the soil, nor renters. We want a larger class of sturdy 
farmers who can make the soil yield its uttermost. 

Otherwise—— ? 

JosEPH M. Rocers 


THE WOMAN-HEART 


BY ETHEL COLSON 


That he has gone away; 
His pleasantness I have forgot— 
That was of yesterday. 
No pain or grief my spirit wrings; 
Of coming joy my glad heart sings. 


Jo: so proud it matters not 


Why should I mourn a vanished swain 
With likely lads in plenty, 
Or strive one lost love to regain 
When new loves number twenty ? 
Of truer friends I have no lack. 
Yet—God in Heaven, bring him back! 


CARDS 
By Nan Maury Lemmon 


* ONEY for cigarettes?” quavered the old banker. 
M “Money for card debis!” shouted his great-nephew, making 
a last superhuman effort to be heard. 

“Shut up, sir! Don’t yell so!” snapped the old gentleman. “ Any- 
body would think I was deaf.” 

To conceal the fact that he had not yet understood, he took out 
his heavy gold watch, almost the size of a tea-saucer, held it with trem- 
bling fingers while he calculated the time, then, scrambling out of the 
wheel-chair, balanced himself precariously between two walking-canes 
and started down to the spring-house. Every morning at nine o’clock 
he set out on this tour, as punctually now as when the bank-clerks could 
set the clock by the arrival of their president. 

The very young man just back from college did not move to assist 
him, yet watched rather tenderly his slow progress down the hill. The 
sight of the queer top hat, the flowered dressing-gown lined with heavily 
quilted satin and flapping around thin, shaky knees, the white woollen 
socks and well-worn bedroom slippers, brought back vividly the day he 
had been spanked with one of those same slippers for stealing peaches, 
but the remembrance was more sentimental than resentful. Presently 
he rose leisurely, threw away a newly-lit cigarette, and followed his 
great-uncle down the hill. 

A group of weeping willows shadowed the spring-house, and a little 
branch gurgled away from the milk-crocks set in the spring. On a 
stone bench, immovable save for restless eyes, sat the old banker. He 
greeted his nephew only with a resentful sniff. 

The intruder approached warily this time and repeated as distinctly 
as possible: 

“Uncle, did you ever help out a young man in debt?” 

“Sell out a young man in debt? Why, time and again, the young 
fools!” came the quick response. “But the day Eugene Fontaine was 
twenty-four and his gambling debts amounted to twenty-three thousand 
dollars, our cashier was in a taking, I tell you! You see, he was old 
Fontaine’s executor, and——” 

“Yes, but about the money, sir, I——” 
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“Money? Why, he inherited most of it from his father. Old 
William Fontaine was a powerful rich man for those days. When he 
died he bequeathed two-thirds of his estate to his widow, and the River 
Bend plantation—where I’ve seen a hundred buck niggers worming 
tobacco—thirty thousand dollars, and a breed of fancy house-niggers, to 
his son, Eugene. 

“ Among those house-niggers was a pair of twins, Cynthia and Sylvia 
—fifteen years old, thirteen hands high, and weighed ninety-seven pounds 
apiece—and through some mistake in the management of the estate in 
a big cattle deal, Sylvia was thrown in with some horses to even up a 
trade for a herd of steers, and so was missing when the property was 
divided up. Eugene spent hundreds of dollars the next year trying to 
find her, but could n’t get a trace of her—not a trace. 

“Eugene Fontaine was as Gne-looking a young fellow as you would 
find in a day’s ride, and liberal—so liberal the boys around town nick- 
named him ‘ His Lordship.’ I saw him for the first time the day he 
came to the bank—I was under-clerk then—to see Mr. Carey, his father’s 
executor, and receive his share of the estate. The next week he married 
the beautiful Miss Paige, on her fifteenth birthday—an orphan and an 
heiress—and it was fortunate,” went on the old man, tapping on the 
moss-covered stones with his cane, “ that he started out with a big bank 
account, for he didn’t have then—and never did have—the slightest 
idea of the value of money. 

“Money! Why, he would lend it, give it, or throw it away to 
anybody he.thought needed it! Then he had some crazy notion about 
niggers being human, and Lordy, Lordy—he let many a good trade slip 
between his fingers on account of such blame’ foolishness. Any man 
who got into trouble always found Eugene ready to help him out. Once 
Mr. Carey tried to stop this by refusing to advance his interest, but 
Eugene just went out and sold his riding horse for half its value and 
bought another on credit, gave the money to the man who wanted to 
borrow it, and thought he had done a mighty smart piece of business. 

“Tn less than two years,” continued the old banker, without inter- 
ruption, for his nephew had seen the hopelessness of breaking in, “ Eugene 
Fontaine had run through every cent he had. Mr. Carey was powerful 
upset over it—I remember his telling me about it the week we rode 
over to the Springs to spend our bank holiday. There was time and 
a-plenty for talking, as we went all the way on horseback, with our 
saddle-bags behind us, stopping overnight at the tavern, and sending a 
trunk on ahead by the stage. Mr. Carey fretted over Eugene most of 
the way, but in the end he decided that though the blow was hard on 
the poor boy, having to stay at home and work hard and save every cent 
was the only way to make a man of him. 

“* Work hard,’ he put it, ‘and save every cent ’—and the very next 
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evening, as we were sitting on the long hotel porch, a coach and four 
rounded the turn—the finest turnout seen there that year—and it was 
Eugene Fontaine and his family come to spend the summer at the 
Springs. I didn’t see him at first, but behind the boy leading the 
riding horses was the wagon for the baggage and servants, and nobody 
could mistake that set of fancy house-niggers anywhere! ‘There was 
the coachman and boy, two nurses for the baby, his own body-servant, 
and the other twin, his wife’s maid—strangely enough, I was certain 
I had seen her in the hotel that morning already. 

“That night, son, just as I was entering the ball-room, I heard 
a faint sort of musical laugh, and, looking round, saw the slave girl 
again, At that moment young Mrs. Fontaine came down the corridor 
and stopped in the dickens of a temper to see her own maid Cynthia, as 
she thought, standing at the door of the ladies’ dressing-room. She 
started to scold and question her, but in a second began to call out 
for her husband as if she’d found a mare’s nest, and, sure enough, the 
girl turned out to be the missing twin, Sylvia, who was there with 
the family of Villeneuve, the famous gambler from New Orleans. 

“ Eugene was greatly delighted over finding the girl! The next day 
he offered to buy her back, and her mistress, Villeneuve’s mother, seemed 
anxious to be rid of her. She had the girl weighed and examined by a 
doctor, as was the custom in those days to decide upon the value, and 
then called out in the side yard to be looked over. 

“I remember to this day how that girl looked standing there by 
her sister—silky brown hair, creamy skin, and slim feet and ankles, 
the whole set of ’em had. It’s a pity they could n’t have been horses, 
those twins; they ’d have made such a perfect match! But though 
they appeared alike, son, there seemed, too, some wide difference between 
’em: one of ’em just looked like a pretty, young animal, but that girl 
Sylvia—why, you felt sure she had a soul,—a genuine, unawakened soul ! 
She stood there without a sign of sensitiveness, and her eyes, with a 
child-like ignorance of evil that was right pathetic, sought out unabashed 
the eyes of the men in the crowd, and she gave a faint sort of musical 

laugh. It sounded like somebody laughing in a dream! 
“ Well, just as the purchase was about to be concluded, Villeneuve, 
who had been absent, arrived unexpectedly and stopped the sale—stopped 
the sale, I tell you!—and though Eugene offered twice her value, he 
refused to part with the girl at any price. 

“What say? Strange, eh? Well, I should say it was strange! The 
refusal puzzled us all for a time, but no one suspected the reason until 
it was noised around among the slaves and finally reached Eugene 
through his body-servant, that Villeneuve was planning to carry Sylvia 
off with him to Louisville the next week and pretend she was a Creole. 
When young Fontaine heard this his quixotic sympathy, ever on the 
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surface, was instantly aroused, and he vowed he would regain the girl 
and set her free if it took a million dollars. 

“T wonder now I didn’t guess what went on that next week. I 
might have known Villeneuve wanted to get Eugene in a card game 
and fleece him, and I used to meet the boy coming upstairs to bed in 
the mornings as I went down before breakfast for my walk. Still, it 
was an unknown thing to gamble for niggers among gentlemen in those 
days. Why, public opinion was against it! It was considered a thing 
nobody but a rowdy would do! So it never crossed my mind that 
Eugene had raised the money on his whole plantation—twenty-three 
thousand dollars—to play for Sylvia, and was losing it rapidly day by 
day. 

“There was a deal going on at the Springs that week—a tournament, 
and a ball afterwards where the beautiful Mollie McIntyre was crowned 
Queen of Love and Beauty. I remember I made her an offer that very 
night, son, and she jilted me. I was mightily taken with her. She 
afterward married Bob Singleton of South Carolina, and died of scarlet 
fever on her bridal tour. Once her sister——” 

“But the card game?” interrupted his listener. 

“Eh? What did you say?” inquired the old banker in a cracked 
voice. 

“Go back to the card game!” yelled his nephew. “Tell me, for 
Heaven’s sake, how did it end?” 

“Card game?” repeated the old fellow thoughtfully.. “Tut, tut! 
Was I talking about a card game? Oh, yes. Why, to be sure! Well, 
when it finally came to light the tremendous sum young Fontaine had 
lost, there was a deal of talk among the guests at the Springs, and when 
it was whispered around that the two men were playing for the slave 
girl, the excitement spread like wildfire. 

“Tt seems they had been playing on a little side porch, as it was 
hot July weather, and, it being rumored the game would start again 
about midnight, a crowd gathered to watch it through the night. 

“ Fontaine was late in appearing. He had joined old Mr. Cecil, who 
had been haggling and hesitating over the price of a bottle of foreign 
wine in the bar outside, and it was characteristic of Eugene that he 
called back casually, ‘Send him up the whole case of it, and charge it 
to me,’ to the clerk as they left the room. This little act of generosity, 
done when his ward was on the edge of ruin, touched the old man 
to the end of his days—though he had the wine to pay for, as well as 
all young Fontaine’s hotel bills, when we left for home the next day. 

“Well, no sooner did he take his seat at the table, than Eugene 
began to lose again, and lost on steadily for hours, for he was betting 
rashly, and with that utter carelessness which only those fools who have 
no idea of money values can keep up. Just before sunrise, at that 
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ghastly hour they say people die, the game seemed to be nearing an 
end. The candles burning in the daylight threw vague, flickering 
shadows on the faces of the men. It was a period of depressing, anxious 
silence. Suddenly, a strange sort of musical laugh broke the stillness, 
making us all start nervously and turn in its direction, and, looking up, 
we saw the slave girl standing in the dawn. 

“She had stepped out on a little balcony that was connected with 
the servants’ wing opposite, and—well, I’m not one of those fools 
that think it’s smart to use fancy language, but nothing else will 
express the picture that girl made as I can see it—as pretty a picture 
as any ever hung on a nail yet. She stood there unconscious of the 
crowd as any sleep-walker—unvonscious that her destiny hung on the 
falling of a card. The rosy dawn light fell on her supple figure so that 
we could see clearly where her gown had slipped away from the rounded 
shoulder, and how her creamy skin blended with her lips, the color of 
crushed strawberries. A few wind-loosened, silky brown curls blew 
lightly in the breeze. She looked far away with an appealing, question- 
ing gaze—the questioning of a bewildered child who cannot understand. 

“Villeneuve flushed when he heard the laugh, and, turning his 
thick-set, muscular body, stared directly at Sylvia—directly and pas- 
sionately. As he looked at her his dark, moody face, which until then 
had been like a block of stone, seemed to become alive, while over it 
played an expression of triumph and assured possession. Across the 
table, in striking contrast, sat Eugene, his youthful, refined face, with its 
almost divine look of constant sympathy for the tragedies of others, 
showing keen and pitiful distress at his failure to rescue the girl. For 
the moment the two seemed not men, but the embodiment of Good 
and Evil, while motionless above them stood the slave girl for whom 
they were playing—playing not only for her body, but for her immortal 
soul! 

“Well, the instant Sylvia disappeared, quick as lightning the luck 
changed. Then Villeneuve commenced to get nervous and angry, and 
his betting grew rash. Presently Fontaine dealt—the usual five cards 
to each. His own hand, I remember, was three kings, an eight spot, and 
the deuce of clubs. The betting began at once—there was no discarding 
in those days. Yes, it was a kind of poker, but they called it ‘ Bluff.’ 
The pile of chips grew larger and larger in the middle of the table, still 
the ‘ bluffing’ kept up, until the men, crowding ’round, held their breath 
in astonishment. At last Eugene, flicking the ash from his cigarette, 
pushed forward his whole pile of chips and laid down his cards. There 
was a short silence, then a shout went up. Son, they say we waked up 
the people in Lewisburg, ten miles away. Sylvia was won! 

“And yet,” added the old banker after a moment’s pause, “in spite 
of his success, Engene Fontaine sat there well-nigh bankrupt. But 
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before he ever rose from his seat he called for pen and ink and sent for 
the magistrate, and there among the scattered cards and chips on table, 
with the sun lighting up his lofty, high-bred young face, he had Sylvia’s 
manumission papers made out, setting the girl free.” 

The old man rose with difficulty on his stiff legs, and, reaching out 
cautiously with his canes, prepared to start back to the house. 

“But the card debts, sir,” bawled his nephew breathlessly—“ did 
they sell out his place? ” 

“ Oh, no, his mother paid ’em—just as I paid yours last week without 
telling you,” the banker snapped out suddenly, returning to his usual 
irritable manner as he came back to the present, “only in Eugene’s 
ease he promised never to play cards again. Have you got grit enough 
to agree to that?” 

“Well call it a bargain, sir,” the youth stammered joyously as he 
helped his uncle carefully up the hill. Then, after a few moments’ 
thought, still unable to free himself from the vivid realism of the past, 
. he questioned, “ And what became of the slave girl, sir? ” 

“Sylvia?” queried the tale-teller sharply, letting himself down by 
slow degrees and with many groans into his chair. “ Why, she eloped 
with Villeneuve the next week.” 


ENIGMA 
BY GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


MOUTH more strange than Mona Lisa’s is, 
A Deep eyes where dreams an infinite despair 
In the blue shadow of mysterious hair 

That crowned the temples of Semiramis. 
Thine is the smile that murders with a kiss 

Of her whose body was a perfect prayer 
To Ashtoreth, and al] the mysteries 

Of all the queens of all the East are there. 


This age of brass has sealed thy soul with fears, 
And prudence blights thy poppies like a pall: 
Perchance thy words might move the world to tears, 
And thy great secret save or sear us all: 
But round about thee—an enchanted wall— 
The silence hovers of a thousand years. 
Vou. UXXXVITI.—a7 


SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 
Ill. THE SUBSTITUTE 


By Francois Coppée 


DONE INTO ENGLISH, AND WITH INTRODUCTION, 
BY THE EDITOR 


FRANCOIS COPPEE AND HIS WORK 


HERE never has been a satisfactory definition of poetry, though 
T all ambitious literary appraisers, from Aristotle down to Bernard 
Shaw, have essayed the task. But if to be able to institute apt 
and beautiful comparisons; to phrase in musical language thoughts 
of power, beauty, and feeling; to discern the ideal clothed in the real; 
to interpret the inner meanings of life—if this ability marks the poetic 
gift, then Francois Edouard Joachim Coppée was a poet—a poet in 
prose as well as in verse. 

Very early in life the young Parisian—he was born in Paris, Janu- 
ary 12, 1842—began to write verses which showed marks of distinction, 
and he was only twenty-four when Le Reliquaire, his first poetic volume, 
appeared. Two years later, Poémes Modernes and La Gréve des Forgerons 
were issued, establishing his place among modern poets of his land. 
And when, in 1869, at the age of twenty-seven, he produced Le Passant, 
a group of exquisite comedies in verse, he became a celebrity. 

It was inevitable that a literary dweller in the French capital, reared 
among the traditions of a stage whose productions are classic, and a 
poet who by both nature and environment breathed in the air of art, 
should turn to the drama after having won to the forefront in lyric 
and narrative expression. Successively he. produced Deux Douleurs, 
Fais ce que dois, Les Bijoux de la Délivrance, Madame de Maintenon, 
and Le Luthier de Crémorne—the last-named an especially pleasing 
drama, full of that human feeling which marks Coppée in all his work. 
Four volumes contain his dramatic work, all of it good, much of it 
brilliant. 

As a novelist, Coppée left no mark upon his times—he was so easily 
surpassed by his contemporaries in this field. But as a writer of little 
prose fictions, he stands well forward among that brilliant group who 
are the immortals of the short-story—Maupassant, Daudet, Mérimée, 
Balzac, Gautier, Musset, Halévy, and Zola. 

From the work of all these masters, Coppée’s is well distinguished. 
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The Norman Maupassant drew his lines with a sharper pencil, and by 
that same token an infinitely harder one. Daudet, child of Provence 
though he was, dipped his stylus more often in the acid of satire. Balzac 
chose his “cases” from classes high and low, but rarely failed to 
uncover with his sharp scalpel some malignant social growth. Gautier 
was rougher, coarser, and less sympathetic, though at times we may 
discern in him the sudden swelling tear and tremulous lip which now 
and again reveal the tenderness latent in brusque men. Halévy was 
more idyllic and pastoral. Zola was the pure realist. Mérimée of all 
this wonderful company—to whose society other notables also come with 
insistent and well-sustained claims for admission—was the nearest to 
Coppée in the type of his work. Both knew intimately and with tender 
feeling the life of lowly folk—Coppée finding ever in his Paris the 
themes, the scenes, the types for his stories, while Mérimée’s pen was 
never so magic as when the romantic Corsican airs breathed about his 
brow. Both these master craftsmen produced a prose infused with the 
imagery, grace, and charm of poesy; both were masters of a style 
nervous, firm, condensed, and vivid. 

In 1878, after having been for some years employed in the Senate 
Library, Coppée was appointed Guardian of the Archives of the Comédie 
Francaise. It was then that he began to produce that remarkable series 
of some fifty short fictions by which he is best known to us. One year 
after the publication of his first volume of stories, Contes en Prose 
(1882), he was distinguished by election to the Academy, and in 1885 
he was made an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

His other collections of stories are Vingt Contes Nouveaux (1883), 
Contes et Recits en Prose (1885), Contes Rapides (1888), Contes Tout 
Simples (1894), and Contes pour les Jours de Féte (1903). 

In considering Coppée’s fictional work, it seems worth while to 
point out its varied forms. His favorite type seems to have been the 
conte—which is not the plotted short-story, nor yet the sketch, but rather 
the tale—concerning all three of which a word must now be said. 

The typical short-story eludes precise definition, because it is an 
elastic, living thing—often the more interesting for its very disregard 
of an exact technical form. Certain things, however, the real short- 
story does possess: a single central dominant incident, a single pre- 
eminent character or pair of characters, a complication—not necessarily 
at all involved—the resolution or untying or dénouement of that 
complication, and the treatment so compressed and unified as to produce 
a singleness of impression. Here, naturally, is much latitude, but above 
all the short-story must focus a white light upon one spot, upon a crucial 
instance. to use Mrs. Wharton’s admirable expression, and must not 
diffuse that light over a whole life. a series of loosely related happenings, 
or a general condition of affairs. 
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But the fictional sketch presents nothing of the organization seen 
in the typical short-story. It is a fragment, a detached though perhaps 
a complete impression, a bit of character caught in passing, a rapidly 
outlined picture, but not depending upon a complication and its unfold- 
ing for its interest. 

Like the sketch, the tale is more easily defined than the short-story. 
Whether long or short, the tale is always the simple narration of an 
incident, or a succession of incidents, without regard to plot-complica- 
tion and its consequent dénouement. The story of a thrilling lion-hunt, 
the recovery of a lost child, the adventures of a hero under strange skies, 
or the patient loyalty of an old servitor, might any one of them be its 
theme—that and nothing more. 

How much a fictional masterpiece suffers in translation none knows 
so well as he who enjoys its beauties in the original. How much more 
then must it lose when one attempts to rehearse its story in brief 
synopsis. Yet we may come to some understanding of Coppée’s typical 
variety by such an examination of three of his short pieces, besides The 
Substitute, which is given in full in translation. 

At Table is one of the author’s characteristic sketches. It is about 
twenty-five hundred words long. Fourteen are at table, the guests of 
“madame la comtesse”—“ four young women in full toilette, and ten 
men belonging to the aristocracy of blood or of merit.” With that 
pictorial gift which is the literary sketch-artist’s first possession, we are 
shown the whole scene—jewels, decorations of honor or of nobility, the 
atmosphere of good living in the high hall,” the glittering table, the 
noiseless service, the expanding social spirit as the collation advances, 
the “snapping of bright words,” and everything that made the dinner 
“charming as well as sumptuous.” 

“Now, at that same table, at the lower end, in the most modest 
place, a man still young . . . a man of reverie and imagination . . . 
sat silent.” “He was plunged in a bath of optimism; it seemed good 
to him that there should be, sometimes and somewhere in the weary 
world, beings almost happy.” “ But when the Dreamer had before him 
on his plate a portion of the monstrous turbot, the light odor of the 
sea evoked in his mind” a picture of the Breton fisher folk, by grace of 
whose dangers this delectation came to the feasters. 

Thus his fancy wanders on, vividly rebuilding the varied scenes 
peopled by those whose labors, painful often and ill-requited, made 
possible the revelry that night. The contrast stands out, white against 
black, and leads at last to this mixed conclusion: Softly and stubbornly 
he repeats to himself as he looks once again at the guests as, replete, they 
arise from table: 

“Yes; they are within their rights. But do they know, do they 
comprehend, that their luxury is made from many miseries? Do they 
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think of it sometimes? Do they think of it as often as they should? 
Do they think of it?” 

Rarely does Coppée approach so closely to making a preachment; 
but we need only to follow his gentle retlections—so far removed from 
haranguing, from bitterness—to feel the utter sincerity of this heart 
that so passionately loved “the people.” 

Two Clowns is a sketch of a different type—less aggressively moral, 
its conclusion more subtly enforced, and possessing more of the narrative 
quality of the tale. It is a dual sketch—a sketch of contrasts. 

We are standing before the tent of some strolling acrobats. To lure 
the bystanders to the performance a clown receives the rain of pretended 
buffets from the hands of the ring-master—quite in the manner we all 
know. Now an aged crone among the onlookers is seen to be weeping. 
On being questioned she wails out the story that she has recognized 
in this wretched clown her only son. Having robbed his master, he had 
been sent away to sea, the father had died, and now after having heard 
nothing of the scapegrace for years she discovers in the buffeted clown 
her only child. But suddenly the old woman realizes that she is telling 
the intimate sorrows of her heart to the gaping crowd, and with gesture 
brusque and imperious she pushes aside her listeners and disappears in 
the night. 

The second scene is in the Chamber of Deputies, at a sensational 
sitting. An orator mounts the tribune to denounce some proposed 
spoliation of the people. With all the arts of the demagogue—wonder- 
fully delineated—he begins his string of ready-made phrases. He pos- 
tures, he mouths, he prophesies, he looses the dogs of war, “he even 
risks a bit of poetry, flourishes old metaphors which were worn-out in 
the time of Cicero,” and amidst mingled bravos and grumbles “ soars 
like a goose,” and ends. 

As we leave the Chamber we see an elderly woman of the bour- 
geoisie. It is the mother of the political mountebank—she is radiant 
and content. 

The Sabots of Little Wolff is a typical tale, done in the manner of a 
legend. Never was the spirit of childhood—human and divine—more 
exquisitely set forth than in this wonderfully wrought story. How can 
it be told in other, or fewer, words than those simple and eloquent 
sentences of Frangois Coppée! 

“Once upon a time—it was so long ago that the whole world has 
forgotten the date—in a city in the north of Europe—whose name is so 
difficult to pronounce that no one remembers it—once upon a time there 
was a little boy of seven, named Wolff. He was an orphan in charge 
of an old aunt who was hard and avaricious, who embraced him only 
on New Year’s Day, and who breathed a sigh of regret every time she 


gave him a porringer of soup. 
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“ But the poor little fellow was naturally so good that he loved the 
old woman all the same, though she frightened him greatly, and he 
could never without trembling see the huge wart, ornamented with four 
gray hairs, which she had on the end of her nose.” 

On Christmas eve the school-master took all his pupils to the mid- 
night mass. The winter was cold, so the lads came warmly wrapped 
and shod—all except little Wolff, who shivered in thin garments, and 
heavy wooden shoes, or sabots. “His thoughtless comrades made a 
thousand jests over his sad looks and his peasant’s dress,” and boasted 
of the wonderful times in store for them on Christmas Day. Little 
Wolff knew very well that his miserly aunt would send him supperless 
to bed, yet he innocently hoped that the Christ-child would not forget 
him on the morrow. . 

On the way out little Wolff noticed sitting in a niche under the 
porch a sleeping child—not a beggar child, for he was covered by a 
robe of white linen. But notwithstanding the cold his feet were bare— 
and near him lay the tools of a carpenter’s apprentice. None of the 
well-clad scholars heeded the child, “but little Wolff, coming last 
out of church, stopped, full of compassion, before the beautiful sleeping 
infant,” took off his right shoe, and laid it beside the child, “so 
the Christ-child could put something therein to comfort him in his 
misery.” 

At home his aunt scolded him well for having given away his shoe, 
and scornfully she placed the other sabot in the chimney, predicting that 
he would find in it next morning only a rod for a whipping. And with 
a couple of slaps the wicked woman drove the child to bed. 

But on Christmas morning little Wolff beheld in artless ecstasy both 
his little sabots overflowing with countless good things, so that the whole 
chimney was full of them. But the outcries on the street outside told 
them that the other children of the school had each gotten only a rod! 

Finally, in The Substitute we have the typical short-story. Though 
the plot is simple, it is well balanced and marches forward with never a 
digression or a false step. The characters live, the setting is adequate, 
and the treatment is without artificiality. The rise of Leture from the 
purlieus of Paris to the moral grandeur of his final imprisonment is 
simple, unaffected and natural. There is not a trace of the theatric in 
the whole story, not a suggestion of false sentiment, not anything that 
mars its beauty, its symmetry, and its power. 

In the midst of so much that is sordid and gross in modern fiction, 
how fine it is to read the pages of a master who could be truthful with- 
out wallowing, moral without sermonizing, humorous without buffoonery, 
and always disclose in his stories the spirit of a sympathetic lover of 
mankind ! 
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THE SUBSTITUTE 
(LE REMPLACANT) 


E was scarcely ten years old when he was first arrested as a vaga- 
H bond. 
Thus he spoke to the judges: 

“T am called Jean Francois Leturc, and for six months now I’ve 
been with the man who sings between two lanterns on the Place de la 
Bastille, while he scrapes on a string of catgut. I repeat the chorus with 
him, and then I cry out, ‘ Get the collection of new songs, ten centimes, 
two sous!’ He was always drunk and beat me; that’s why the police 
found me the other night, in the tumble-down buildings. Before that, 
I used to be with the man who sells brushes. My mother was a laundress ; 
she called herself Adéle. At one time a gentleman had given her an 
establishment, on the ground-floor, at Montmartre. She was a good 
worker and loved me well. She made money because she had the 
clientele of the café waiters, and those people use lots of linen. Sundays, 
she would put me to bed early to go to the ball; but week days, she sent 
me to the Brothers’ school, where I learned to read. Well, at last the 
sergent-de-ville whose beat was up our street began always stopping 
before her window to talk to her—a fine fellow,.with the Crimean medal. 
They got married, and all went wrong. He did n’t take to me, and set 
mamma against me. Every one boxed my ears; and it was then that, 
to get away from home, I spent whole days on the Place Clichy, where 
I got to know the mountebanks. My step-father lost his place, mamma 
her customers; she went to the wash-house to support her man. It was 
there she got consumption—from the steam of the lye. She died at 
Lariboisiére. She was a good woman. Since that time I’ve lived with 
the brush-seller and the catgut-scraper. Are you going to put me in 
prison ? ” 

He talked this way openly, cynically, like a man. He was a ragged 
little rascal, as tall as a boot, with his forehead hidden under a strange 
mop of yellow hair. 

Nobody claimed him, so they sent him to the Reform School. 

Not very intelligent, lazy, above all maladroit with his hands, he 
was able to learn there only a poor trade—the reseating of chairs. Yet 
he was obedient, of a nature passive and taciturn, and he did not 
seem to have been too profoundly corrupted in that school of vice. But 
when, having come to his seventeenth year, he was set free again on the 
streets of Paris, he found there, for his misfortune, his prison com- 
rades, all dreadful rascals exercising their low callings. Some were 
trainers of dogs for catching rats in the sewers; some shined shoes 
on ball nights in the Passage de Opéra; some were amateur wrestlers, 
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who let themselves be thrown by the Hercules of the side-shows; some 
fished from rafts out in the river, in the full sunlight. He tried all 
these things a little, and a few months after he had left the house of 
correction he was arrested anew for a petty theft: a pair of old shoes 
lifted from out an open shop-window. Result: a year of prison at 
Sainte-Pélagie, where he served as valet to the political prisoners. 

He lived, astonished, among this group of prisoners, all very young 
and negligently clad, who talked in loud voices and carried their heads 
in such a solemn way. They used to meet in the cell of the eldest of 
them, a fellow of some thirty years, already locked up for a long time 
and apparently settled at Sainte-Pélagie: a large cell it was, papered 
with colored caricatures, and from whose windows one could see all 
Paris—its roofs, its clock-towers, and its domes, and, far off, the distant 
line of the hills, blue and vague against the sky. There were upon the 
walls several shelves filled with books, and all the old apparatus of a 
salle d’armes—broken masks, rusty foils, leather jackets, and gloves 
that were losing their stuffing. It was there that the “ politicians” 
dined together, adding to the inevitable “soup and beef” some fruit, 
cheese, and half-pints of wine that Jean Francois went out to buy in a 
can—tumultuous repasts, interrupted by violent disputes, where they 
sang in chorus at the dessert the Carmagnole and Ca ira.’ They took 
on, however, an air of dignity on days when they made place for a 
newcomer, who was at first gravely treated as “citizen,” but who was 
the next day tutoyed,* and called by his nickname. They used big 
words there—Corporation, Solidarity, and phrases all quite unin- 
telligible to Jean Francois, such as this, for example, which he once 
heard uttered imperiously by a frightful little hunchback who scribbled 
on paper all night long: 

“Tt is settled. The cabinet is to be thus composed: Raymond in 
the Department of Education, Martial in the Interior, and I in Foreign 
Affairs.” 

Having served his time, he wandered again about Paris, under the 
surveillance of the police, in the fashion of beetles that cruel children 
keep flying at the end of a string. He had become one of those fugitive 
and timid beings whom the law, with a sort of coquetry, arrests and 
releases, turn and turn about, a little like those platonic fishermen who, 
so as not to empty the pond, throw back into the water the fish just out 
of the net. Without his suspecting that so much honor was done to his 
wretched personality, he had a special docket in the mysterious archives 
of la rue de Jérusalem,’ his name and surnames were written in a large 


1Revolutionary songs of 
?Tu—Thou—used only in familiar address. 
sPolice headquarters. 
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back-hand on the gray paper of the cover, and the notes and reports, 
carefully classified, gave him these graded appellations : “ the man named 
Leture,” “the prisoner Leturc,” and at last “the convicted Leturc.” 

He stayed two years out of prison, dining @ /a Californie,’ sleeping 
in lodging-houses, and sometimes in lime-kilns, and taking part with 
his fellows in endless games of pitch-penny on the boulevards near the 
city gates. He wore a greasy cap on the back of his head, carpet 
slippers, and a short white blouse. When he had five sous, he had his 
hair curled. He danced at Constant’s at Montparnasse; bought for 
two sous the jack-of-hearts or the ace-of-spades, which were used as 
return checks, to resell them for four sous at the door of Bobino; 
opened carriage-doors as occasion offered; led about sorry nags at the 
horse-market. Of all the bad luck—in the conscription he drew a good 
number.2, Who knows whether the atmosphere of honor which is 
breathed in a regiment, whether military discipline, might not have 
saved him? Caught in a haul of the police-net with the young vagabonds 
who used to rob the drunkards asleep in the streets, he denied very 
energetically having taken part in their expeditions. It was perhaps 
true. But his antecedents were accepted in lieu of proof, and he was 
sent up for three years to Poissy. There he had to make rough toys, 
had himself tattooed on the chest, and learned thieves’ slang and the 
penal code. A new liberation, a new plunge into the Parisian sewer, 
but very short this time, for at the end of hardly six weeks he was 
again compromised in a theft by night, aggravated by violent entry," 
a doubtful case in which he played an obscure réle, half dupe and 
half fence.* On the whole, his complicity seemed evident, and he was 
condemned to five years’ hard labor. His sorrow in this adventure 
was, chiefly, to be separated from an old dog which he had picked up 
on a heap of rubbish and cured of the mange. This beast loved him. 

Toulon, the ball on his ankle, the work in the harbor, the blows 
from the staves, the wooden shoes without straw,’ the soup of black 
beans dating from Trafalgar, no money for tobacco, and the horrible 
sleep on the filthy camp-bed of the galley slave, that is what he knew 
for five torrid summers and five winters blown upon by the Mistral. 
He came out from there stunned, and was sent under surveillance to 
Vernon, where he worked for some time on the river; then, an incor- 
tigible vagabond, he broke exile and returned again to Paris. 

He had his savings, fifty-six francs—that is to say, time enough 


*“The California” is a cheap eating-house in Paris. 

*In drawing lots for military service the higher numbers give exemption. 
* Literally, climbing and breaking in. 

*A receiver of stolen goods, 

* Stuffed into the sabots to cushion the feet. 

*A northwest wind on the Mediterranean. 
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to reflect. During*his long absence, his old and horrible comrades had 
been dispersed. He was well hidden, and slept in a loft at an old 
woman’s, to whom he had represented himself as a sailor weary of the 
sea, having lost his papers in a recent shipwreck, and who wished to 
essay another trade. His tanned face, his calloused hands, and a few 
nautical terms he let fall one time or another, made this story suffi- 
ciently probable. 

One day when he had risked a saunter along the streets, and when 
the chance of his walk had brought him to Montmartre, where he had 
been born, an unexpected memory arrested him before the door of the 
Brothers’ school in which he had learned to read. Since it was very 
warm, the door was open, and with a single glance the passing incor- 
rigible could recognize the peaceful schoolroom. Nothing was changed: 
neither the bright light shining in through the large windows, nor the 
crucifix over the desk, nor the rows of seats furnished with leaden ink- 
stands, nor the table of weights and measures, nor the map on which 
pins stuck in still pointed out the operations of some ancient war. 
Heedlessly and without reflecting, Jean Francois read on the black- 
board these words of the Gospel, which a well-trained hand had traced 
as an example of penmanship: 


Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons which need no repentance. 


It was doubtless the hour for recreation, for the Brother professor 
had left his chair, and, sitting on the edge of a table, he seemed to be 
telling a story to all the gamins who surrounded him, attentive and 
raising their eyes. What an innocent and gay countenance was that of 
the beardless young man, in long black robe, with white necktie, with 
coarse, ugly shoes, and with badly cut brown hair pushed up at the back. 
All those pallid faces of children of the populace which were looking 
at him seemed less childlike than his, above all when, charm@with a 
candid, priestly pleasantry he had made, he broke out with a good 
and frank peal of laughter, which showed * th sound and regular— 
laughter so contagious that all the schola ke out noisily in their 
turn. And it was simple and sweet, this group in the joyous sunlight 
that made their clear eyes and their blonde hair shine. 

Jean Francois looked at the scene some time in silence, and, for the 
first time, in that savage nature all instinct and appetite, there awoke a 
mysterious and tender emotion. His heart, that rude, hardened heart, 
which neither the cudgel of the galley master nor the weight of the 
watchman’s heavy whip falling on his shoulders was able to stir, beat 
almost to bursting. Before this spectacle, in which he saw again his 
childhood, his eyes closed sadly, and, restraining a violent gesture, a ° 
prey to the torture of regret, he walked away with great strides. 
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The words written on the blackboard came back to him. 

“Tf it were not too late, after all?” he murmured. “If I could 
once more, like the others, eat my toasted bread honestly, sleep out my 
sleep without nightmare? The police spy would be very clever to 
recognize me now. My beard, that I shaved off down there, has grown 
out now thick and strong. One can borrow somewhere in this big 
ant-heap, and work is not lacking. Whoever does not go to pieces soon 
in the hell of the galleys comes out agile and robust; and I have 
learned how to climb the rope-ladders with loads on my back. Building 
is going on all around here, and the masons need helpers. Three francs 
a day,—I have never earned so much. That they should forget me, 
that is all I ask.” 

He followed his courageous resolution, he was faithful to it, and 
three months afterward he was another man. The master for whom 
he labored cited him as his best workman. After a long day passed 
on the scaffolding, in the full sun, in the dust, constantly bending and 
straightening his back to take the stones from the hands of the man 
below him and to pass them to the man above him, he went to get his 
soup, at the cheap eating-house, tired out, his legs numb, his hands 
burning, and his eyelashes stuck together by the plaster, but content 
with himself, and carrying his well-earned money in the knot of his 
handkerchief. He went out without fear, for his white mask made him 
unrecognizable, and, then, he had observed that the suspicious glance 
of the policeman seldom falls on the real worker. He was silent and 
sober. He slept the sound sleep of honest fatigue. He was free. 

At last—supreme recompense !—he had a friend. 

It was a mason’s helper like himself, named Savinien, a little 
peasant from Limoges, red-cheeked, who had come to Paris with his 
stick over his shoulder and his bundle on the end of it, who fled from 
the liquor-dealers and went to mass on Sundays. Jean Francois loved 
him for his piety, for his candor, for his honesty, for all that he him- 
self had lost, and so long ago. It was a passion profound, reserved, 
disclosing itself in the care and forethought of a father. Savinien, 
himself easily moved and self-loving, let things take their course, 
satisfied only in that he had found a comrade who shared his horror 
of the wine-shop. The two friends lived together in a furnished room, 
fairly clean, but their resources were very limited; they had to take 
into their room a third companion, an old man from Auvergne, sombre 
and rapacious, who found a way of economizing out of his meagre 
wages enough to buy some land in his own province. 

Jean Francois and Savinien scarcely left each other. On days of 
rest they took long walks in the environs of Paris and dined in the 
open air in one of those little country inns where there are plenty of 
mushrooms in the sauces and innocent enigmas on the bottoms of the 
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plates. There Jean Francois made his friend tell him all those things 
of which those born in the cities are ignorant. He learned the names 
of the trees, the flowers, the plants; the seasons for the different 
harvests; he listened avidly to the thousand details of a farmer’s 
labors: the autumn’s sowing, the winter’s work, the splendid fétes of 
harvest-home and vintage, and the flails beating the ground, and the 
noise of the mills by the borders of the streams, and the tired horses 
led to the trough, and the morning hunting in the mists, and, above 
all, the long evenings around the fire of vine-branches, shortened by 
tales of wonder. He discovered in himself a spring of imagination 
hitherto unsuspected, finding a singular delight in the mere recital of 
these things, so gentle, calm, and monotonous. 

One anxiety troubled him, however, that Savinien should not come 
to know his past. Sometimes there escaped him a shady word of 
thieves’ slang, an ignoble gesture, vestiges of his horrible former ex- 
istence; and then he felt the pain of a man whose old wounds reopen, 
more especially as he thought he saw then in Savinien the awakening 
of an unhealthy curiosity. When the young man, already tempted by 
the pleasures which Paris offers even to the poorest, questioned him 
about the mysteries of the great city, Jean Frangois feigned ignorance 
and turned the conversation; but he had now conceived a vague in- 
quietude for the future of his friend. 

This was not without foundation, and Savinien could not long 
remain the naive rustic he had been on his arrival in Paris. If the 
gross and noisy pleasures of the wine-shop always were repugnant to 
him, he was profoundly troubled by other desires full of danger for 
the inexperience of his twenty years. When the spring came, he began 
to seek solitude, and at first he wandered before the gayly lighted 
entrances to the dancing-halls, through which he saw the girls going 
in couples, without bonnets—and with their arms around each other’s 
waists, whispering low. Then, one evening, when the lilacs shed their 
perfume, and when the appeal of the quadrille was more entrancing, he 
crossed the threshold, and after that Jean Francois saw him change 
little by little in manners and in visage. Savinien beeame more 
frivolous, more extravagant; often he borrowed from his friend his 
miserable savings, which he forgot to repay. Jean Francois, feeling 
himself abandoned, was both indulgent and jealous; he suffered and 
kept silent. He did not think he had the right to reproach; but his 
penetrating friendship had cruel and insurmountable presentiments. 

One evening when he was climbing the stairs of his lodging, ab- 
sorbed in his preoccupations, he heard in the room he was about to 
enter a dialogue of irritated voices, and he recognized one as that of 
the old man from Auvergne, who lodged with him and Savinien. An 
old habit of suspicion made him pause on the landing, and he listened 
to learn the cause of the trouble. 
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“ Yes,” said the man from Auvergne angrily, “ 1 am sure that some 
one has broken open my trunk and stolen the three louis which I had 
hidden in a little box; and the man who has done this thing can only 
be one of the two companions who sleep here, unless it is Maria, the 
servant. This concerns you as much as me, since you are the master 
of the house, and I will drag you before the judge if you do not let me 
at once open up the valises of the two masons. My poor hoard! It 
was in its place only yesterday; and I will tell you what it was, so that, 
if we find it, no one can accuse me of lying. Oh, I know them, my 
three beautiful gold pieces, and I can see them as plainly as I see you. 
One was a little more worn than the others, of a slightly greenish gold, 
and that had the portrait of the great Emperor; another had that of a 
fat old fellow with a queue and epaulets; and the third had a Philippe 
with side-whiskers. I had marked it with my teeth. No one can trick 
me, not me. Do you know that I needed only two others like those to 
pay for my vineyard? Come on, let us look through the things of these 
comrades, or I will call the police. Make haste!” 

“ All right,” said the voice of the householder; “well search with 
Maria. So much the worse if you find nothing, and if the masons get 
angry. It is you who have forced me to it.” 

Jean Frangois felt his heart fill with fear. He recalled the 
poverty and the petty borrowings of Savinien, the sombre manner he had 
borne the last few days. Yet he could not believe in any theft. He 
heard the panting of the man from Auvergne in the ardor of his search, 
and he clenched his fists against his breast as if to repress the beatings 
of his heart. 

“There they are!” suddenly screamed the victorious miser. “There 
they are, my louis, my dear treasure! And in the Sunday waistcoat 
of that little hypocrite from Limoges. Look, landlord! they are just 
as I told you. There’s the Napoleon, and the man with the queue, and 
the Philippe I had dented with my teeth. Look at the mark. Ah, the 
little rascal with his saintly look! I should more likely have suspected 
the other. Ah, the villain! He will have to go to the galleys!” 

At this moment Jean Frangois heard the well-known step of Savinien, 
who was slowly mounting the stairs. 

“ He is going to his betrayal,” thought he. “Three flights. I have 
time!” 

And, pushing open the door, he entered, pale as death, into the room 
where he saw the landlord and the stupefied servant in a corner, and 
the man from Auvergne on his knees amid the disordered clothes, lovingly 
kissing his gold pieces. 

“ Enough of this,” he said in a thick voice. “It is I who have taken 
the money and who have put it in my comrade’s trunk. But that is too 
disgusting. I am a thief and not a Judas. Go hunt for the police. Ill 
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not try to save myself. Only, I must say a word in private to Savinien, 
who is here.” 

The little man from Limoges had, in fact, just arrived, and, seeing 
his crime discovered, and believing himself lost, he stood still, his eyes 
fixed, his arms drooping. 

Jean Frangois seized him violently about the neck as though to 
embrace him; he pressed his mouth to Savinien’s ear and said to him 
in a voice low and supplicating: 

“ Be quiet!” 

Then, turning to the others: 

“ Leave me alone with him. I shall not go away, I tell you. Shut 
us up, if you wish, but leave us alone.” 

And, with a gesture of command, he showed them the door. They 
went out. 

Savinien, broken with anguish, had seated himself on a bed, and 
dropped his eyes without comprehending. 

“ Listen,” said Jean Francois, who approached to take his hands. 
“T understand you have stolen three gold pieces to buy some trifle for 
a girl. That would have cost six months of prison for you. But one 
does not get out of that except to go back again, and you would have 
become a pillar of the police tribunals and the courts of assizes. I know 
all about them. I have done seven years in the Reform School, one 
year at Sainte-Pélagie, three years at Poissy, and five years at Toulon. 
Now, have no fear. All is arranged. I have taken this affair on my 
shoulders.” 

“Unhappy fellow!” cried Savinien; but hope was already coming 
back to his cowardly heart. 

“When the elder brother is serving under the colors, the younger 
does not go,” Jean Francois went on. “I’m your substitute, that’s all. 
You love me a little, do you not? I am paid. Do not be a baby. Do 
not refuse. They would have caught me one of these days, for I have 
broken my exile. And then, you see, that life out there will be less 
hard for me than for you; I know it, and shall not complain if I do 
not render you this service in vain and if you swear to me that you 
will not do it again. Savinien, I have loved you well, and your friend- 
ship has made me very happy, for it is thanks to my knowing you that 
I have kept honest and straight, as I might always have been, perhaps, 
if I had had, like you, a father to put a tool in my hands, a mother 
to teach me my prayers. My only regret was that I was useless to you 
and that I was deceiving you about my past. To-day I lay aside the 
mask in saving you. It is all right. Come, good-by! Do not weep; 
and embrace me, for already I hear the big boots on the stairs. They 
are returning with the police; and we must not seem to know each other 
so well before these fellows.” 
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He pressed Savinien hurriedly to his breast, and then he pushed 
him away as the door opened wide. 

It was the landlord and the man from Auvergne, who were bringing 
the police. Jean Frangois started forward to the landing and ‘held out 
his hands for the handcuffs and said, laughing: 

“ Forward, bad lot!” 

To-day he is at Cayenne, condemned for life, as an incorrigible. 


A SINGER ON THE AVENUE 
BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


E plucks a tune from his guitar, 
Less musical than sprightly ; 
His eyes like eyes of dead men are, 
All sightless and unsightly. 


To play or work men pass his place 
(As he knows by their treading). 
He times their tread to lighter pace, 

He strums as for a wedding. 


The tunes go tinkling down the street. 
You ’d say his blood was tingling 

To longed-for sound of waltzing feet, 
And not to coppers’ jingling. 


You ’d think he saw the lights, the girls 
Outlaughing lads grown bolder ; 

In whirl that sets afloat stray curls 
O’er tantalizing shoulder. 


Be sure he sees nor you nor me, 
Care-driven, pass his corner, 

Nor eyes that threaten, skulk, or flee, 
Nor curled lip of the scorner. 


He sets to cheerful, jigging air 
The fierce Song of the City; 

*Mid clutching hands is but aware 
Of unloosed palm of Pity. 


Perhaps the God of Song was kind 
To grant him Blind-Eyes’-Magic. 
From poets he forgot to blind, 
How harsh the song, how tragic! 


HOW STEPHEN LANCE CAME 
TO A BAD END 


By Iris Blue 


of being an old maid. Not that I thought the lot of spinsters 

a hard one. Far from it. I envied them their ability to go and 
come as the spirit moved; I coveted their little cupboards of expensive 
toilet luxuries; I appreciated the fact that no tobacco-y man had 
a right to kiss them. But people joke about old maids, and I am 
like our cat—I simply can’t endure being laughed at. 

On my fourteenth birthday I was so tall (and had developed a 
“bust measure,” which infuriated me,) that they did up my hair, 
squeezed me into corsets, and had the seamstress make my dresses 
down to my ankles. I lay on the bed all day and wept. I thought 
I should never have another hour of fun; that nothing awaited me 
but to get married and settle down. 

It was three long years before any man even invited me to marry 
him, but of this, more anon. In the mean time, Mother’s friends, 
who gave concerts in their back parlors for the benefit of touring the 
slums, or something like that, thought I was beautiful. They were 
always telephoning to Mother, asking her to let me be Cinderella, 
the Sleeping Beauty, Lady Jane Grey, or Helen of Troy. 

I never minded who the person was, so long as I was permitted 
to wear my hair down. It gave me such a comfy feeling to stand 
there and hear the assembled throng murmur their subdued “ Ah!” 

They never introduced any of the boys to me, however. Mother 
would n’t allow it. In fact, up to the age of seventeen the only boys 
I knew were my cousins and a chum of theirs. My cousins were fear- 
fully rich, and Mother made me knuckle down to them when I was 
young—let them throw caterpillars at me and not tell, and all that. 
When Mother used to take me there, and I went out with their nurse 
and them, they aways spent their money for chewing-gum and marbles, 
so they would n’t have to give me any. But when they came to our 
house, Mother made me spend the money for ice-cream, and have it 
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on my play-table. They always ate fast, and then grabbed mine, 
but I was not allowed to tell. 

My cousins were very homely. They did not look at all like me. 
But there was a boy they used to play with named Stephen Lance. 
He was much better-looking than my cousins, and always far ahead 
of them in lessons. My cousins adored him. So did I. Stephen was 
not allowed to come to my house, but we sometimes played a game 
called “Exiled King.” Stephie would be Charles Stuart, and hide 
behind the cowshed, and we would sneak layer-cake and fudge out to 
him to sustain him on his perilous journey. 

I used to look out of the window every Sunday morning to see 
Stephie’s mother and father going to church. They were of the big, 
dignified, double-chin sort. They always went out together, and moved 
slowly along, with no perceptible motion of walking, like battleships in 
a parade. I used to practise,in front of the pier-glass, walking like 
Mr. and Mrs. Lance—in case, if I married Stephie, I might have to 
go to church with his parents. It made me hope fervently that if 
' transmigration of souls was true, the Lord would spare me from 
being a snail in the next deal. Me for a fire-engine horse, the leader 
in a tribe of antelopes, a grasshopper, or even a flea. 

One time when my father had to go away, an uncle came to stay 
with us. This uncle was horrid. I could walk him up the hill— 
fast, too—on the most boiling night, with an ice-cream parlor glaring 
him in the face when we got to the top, but he never took the hint. 
A man like that ought to be arrested. 

Anyhow, he stayed at our house, and he was fearfully afraid. 
Maybe he was a natural coward, maybe it was only the responsibility. 
But one night Stephie and my oldest cousin, Percy, got a cornet. They 
came to our house about two in the morning, after we’d all gone to 
sleep. 

They rang the bell violently. The maids refused to go to the 
door. The coachman and gardener slept in the stable. In dismay 
Mother called my uncle, who put a smoking-jacket around him, lit a 
candle, and went down. I knew he was half frozen by the plunky 
way he walked. Mother was sure it was a telegram to say that Father 
was killed, so she stood at the top of the stairs to get the bad news 
as soon as possible. I told her to go to her room, that she was not 
modest. 

We have three bolts besides a chain-bolt and a dead-latch. Uncle 
called through the door: 

“Who-o is it?” 

“ Open the door.” 

“Who i-is it, I say?” 

“ Telegram.” 
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With stiff and trembly fingers Uncle unfastened everything but 
the chain-bolt. He stuck his face to the opening and held out a 
long, whiskery arm. Straight in his face Stephie blew the most awful 
blast that ever came out of a cornet. Uncle jumped back as if he 
had been shot. Mother sneezed and cried. I laughed until I became 
hysterical. The next day Mother accused me of knowing all about it 
beforehand. I told her she was just mad because she had cried and I 
had n’t. 

There was another time when Stephie got the idea that old man 
Funk, who kept a hardware store, had too many things on the pave- 
ment. Funk used to come out every morning when nobody is out 
but doctors who have been sent for in the middle of the night, and 
start to build his pyramid. It was made up of all sizes of cans— 
the shape of tomato-cans, only nothing good to eat. 

Old Funk was an awful crank. Whenever I went in to get any- 
thing, he’d look at me out of his one squint eye and roar: 

“Well, what’s ailin’ you? Hey? Paper of tacks, hey? Wonder 
you would n’t get in your automobile and go to town for them. Humph! 
Paper of tacks.” 

One day Stephie mounted his father’s old high bicycle and started 
up the road. 

“See me rile old Funky,” he said. 

He got up a terrific speed and headed straight for the pyramid. 
Thud! Over went all the cans and buckets, rolling in every direction. 
And over the handle-bars went Stephie, sprawling in the dust of the 
road. Funk came tearing out. 

“Gosh blame it!” he cried. “ Ain’t the whole dern street big 
enough for you?” 

“Confound you, old teapot!” cried Stephie, pretending to be 
awfully hurt. “I’m going to have you arrested for obstructing the 
public highway! ” 

Mother and my aunts used to hear about these things, and so 
they called Stephie wild. I think elderly people use the word “ wild ” 
with entirely too much freedom. 

I told them Stephie was only funny. 

“He’s too funny,” one aunt declared. “He'll come to a bad 
end. Mark my word.” (I hate to hear people order you to mark 
their words. It shows conceit.) 

Anyhow, Stephie was good to look at, and he was rich, besides 
being funny, so I had my eye on him. He was the only boy I knew, 
besides my cousins, and he was a year ahead of any of them at school, 
so he could get married first. Never a day passed that I didn’t sit 
on my shirtwaist box and dream of Stephie in some heavenly situation. 
One Gay it would be Stephie and I on an extra-fare train, eloping 
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to New York. Another day it would be I in a light blue satin dress 
and a diamond necklace, reclining in a hammock, on Stephie’s side 
porch. Stephie would be beside me, singing the ‘ Miserere’ from ‘ Il 
Trovatore.’ It is my favorite song, and Stephie can sing beautifully 
when he’s making fun of people, though he never sings for real. 
My being in the hammock signified unselfish devotion on his part, for 
in those days he always bespoke the hammock for himself. He was 
at the long, thin age, when you’re always tired up the back. 

Anyhow, before you knew it we were seventeen. On my birthday, 
a Mr. Hagy asked me to become engaged to him, and it appeared 
that the old goat had gone to Father first; so, even though I told 
him to shut up his silly talk, our family was waiting for me with 
molassy smiles the next morning—hoping for a share in the profits, 
for the goat was a millionaire. 

“Well,” asked my freshest aunt (she’s nearly a hundred, and 
she’s only had one proposal in all that time, so I dilute disdain with 
pity)—“ well, are we to congratulate you?” 

“T don’t understand,” I replied, with arctic reserve. 

“You don’t mean you refused him!” cried my sister; and when 
she saw that I had, she wailed, “Oh! I already had the maid-of-honor 
present you were going to give me selected. I stayed awake until 
three o’clock last night, choosing between rubies and a runabout.” 

“You ’re very foolish,” said Father loftily. “Mr. Hagy’s a fine 
man. You don’t come across men like him every day. He’s willing 
to wait until you are older. Meanwhile, you may have everything 
that heart can wish for. Then, when you’re ready, Willow Bend to 
go to—with the mansion already built and furnished.” 

“So!” I cried in a huff. “You’d sell me off for a lot of old 
furniture and rugs! That’s all you think I’m worth. Well, if old 
Hagy promised to poison himself a week after the wedding, I should n’t 
marry him, so there!” 

“You might pretend to be considering,” said my sister. “ Keep 
him hanging around and give me a show.” 

“No, sir!” 

When I was between seventeen and eighteen a most delicious 
event occurred. I came out. It was this way. I had a girl cousin 
in the country, who, however, was not any relation to Percy and 
the boys. She was nearly nineteen, and was coming to town to make 
her début. I looked as old as she (or as my sister, who was twenty), 
and she begged and implored everybody to let us have a double coming- 
out party. Her mother offered to give a series of superb dinners and 
dances for us and bear all expense, so my people finally melted. 

My governess was dismissed, I threw my books into the ash-barrel, 
and rushed around to fashionable dressmakers. I felt a little con- 
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science-stricken when Mother laid out the money for a quantity of 
lingerie; because all the time I had a lot of it hidden up in a secret 
place in the attic. I had made it on the Q. T. for my trousseau, in 
case of sudden elopement. 

In this secret place, besides the linen, was my will, my valentines, 
and a necklace. I am saving the necklace for my daughter. Old 
Hagy gave it to me, and it somehow feels Elsie Venner-ish around my 
neck, Also, there is a letter to Stephie, in case [ die. The letter says: 


“ STEPHEN-—-BELOvVED! 
Grieve not. Ever by thy side shall my spirit be, guarding thee 
from harm. With one eternal kiss, 
Fare thee well, KATHLEEN. 


Beside it is my greatest treasure of all—a letter from Stephie. 
I go once a day and kiss it. It is on one of his brother’s bill-heads, 
and says: 
J. D. LANCE 
PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES 
Miss KATHLEEN: 
Thank you very much for the card of admission to Mrs. Sodique’s 
tableaux. Much as I should like to see you as Imogene, I shall have 
to be disappointed, for I have promised to play a game of baseball 
that day. 
Very truly yours, S. Lance. 


It is the only letter I have from him, and it is nearly kissed 
threadbare. Stephie writes a most exquisite style, though you would 
never suspect it, to look at his hand. But I always did adore big 
hands and feet on a man. 

Now I’m coming to the sad part. We had our coming-out party, 
as I said. Percy and his brother came around to help direct envelopes, 
and I bribed one of them to direct one to Stephie. They vowed after- 
wards that I had nothing to do with the plot; that it was a little 
outburst of enthusiasm on their part. 

“Did you know about it?” my mother asked me. 

“Yes, Mother,” I replied. 

“Why did n’t you tell me?” 

“Well, you always trained me, you know, never to tell on my 
cousins. It did n’t seem half as bad to me as caterpillars or——” 

“Go to your room!” intoned my mother. 

I never told her that I had consulted him over the telephone, 
and asked him what day suited him, and had the party made for 
that evening. I should not have enjoyed the party without him, 
though he really did seem a little bit lofty about it, and reminded 
me, for the first time, of his battleship mother and father. 
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Now, for quite a while, I had been studying up the subject of 
hypnotism. Eva, Maude, Florence, May, and I held a privy council. 
We were all to work it together at the party—on Stephie Lance. 
Every time he came near us, we glowered at him like a crowd of 
volcanoes, made secret passes with our hands, and repeated to our- 
selves : 

“Marry Kitty, marry Kitty, marry Kitty!” 

I had absolute confidence in it, and I had promised all sorts of 
things in return for their help. Eva was to have my oldest cousin, 
Percy; May, the second one. Florence asked for my pearl bracelet, 
and Maud expects a trip on my yacht, when I get it. 

My sister, who is always complimentary, said I looked as if my 
eyes were going to pop out of my head. Aunt Crank said she was 
afraid I had angina pectoris, or something, in my right arm. 

At last Stephie managed to get a word with me alone. 

“T suppose you will be a regular dignified lady after this,” he 
said, adjusting his glasses. 

“Oh, no,” I replied dreamily. “I haven’t the least inclination 
to be dignified.” 

“ No? ” 

“No. I feel like doing something rea] undignified. I feel like 
behaving awfully.” 

“For example?” 

“Oh, I’d like to escape from this hippodrome, and sit down for 
a minute and a half—just long enough for some sherbet, say—out 
under the pergola.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid you will catch cold?” 

“No, indeed. I never was cold in my life.” 

“You won’t ruin that dress of yours?” 

“JT hate it,” I cried. “The badge of being old.” 

“There is hope,” he replied cheerfully. 

“Ts there?” I asked in my most languishing tone. 

“Well, come on,” he blurted out. “The pergola sounds good 
to me.” 

As we came near the pergola, I said, “Ill wait here by this statue 
until you get the sherbet.” 

The angelic creature came back with four glasses on a tray. 

“T had to bring four,” he said, “to pretend there was a party 
of us.” 

I adored him so, I could have flopped down on the grass and 
kissed the clocks on his stockings. I loved that straight back of his, 
the long arms, the well shaped head, and the “sassy” nose. 

I was a model of patience, and never interrupted his oratory. I 
hoped he would talk himself out, and get down to business. I know 
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I must have looked pretty—girls generally do when they come out, 
get married, or get laid out. 

All of a sudden—he was at one end of the bench and I almost 
at the other—Stephie reached out his long arms and laid one big 
hand on each of my shoulders. My shoulders, I know now, are my 
most vulnerable points. (They ’re not pointy, though.) I remember 
that in that Greek book I threw away there was a man with vulnerable 
heels. Then, alligators have vulnerable eyes. With me, it’s shoulders. 

“ Well, Kid,” he said. 

I did not know what to answer, so I just kept on with the hypnotism, 
and hoped the other girls were working, too. Finally he let his hands 
trail down to mine, which were in my lap. 

“Come here,” he said. 

He indicated that I was to stand up, which I did. He drew me 
over and sat me on his knee. I longed for this dramatic part to be 
over, and hoped that the lingering hour would speed which would find 
us in the extra-fare train, on our way to New York. It would be 
less upsetting and more sure. 

“ Kathleen—Kitty—Kit,” he said, “I want to tell you something.” 

Just then we heard a noise in the jasmine bushes. It was dark, 
so Stephie folded his arms protectingly about me. When the rustling— 
I think it was a cat—died away, Stephie suddenly gave a little murmur 
and crushed me very close. It was such a hug—and my first one, 
too—I really thought my wish-bone would break. Besides, I was 
flustered within an inch of my life. 

He let me go a second to get breath, and then he held me close 
again. In the next interlude I meant to say, “Let me go! ”—but 
I had been repeating the same refrain over so often that my brain 
was addled, and I blurted out: 

“Marry Kitty!” 

Stephie got up as though a cold shower had been suddenly turned 
on him. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

I saw no way of denying it. It was like when you dive off the 
pier, you ’ve got to swim to shore. If you lose your nerve, you sink. 
So I explained, “I didn’t mean to say it, honestly I didn’t. But 
my heart was so full of it that when you squeezed me it just popped 
out.” 

“ Oh! ” 

Well ? ” 

“My dear girl,” he patronized, “ you’re all wrought up to-night. 
Youll laugh at yourself in the morning. I’m not going to take 
advantage of your nerves.” 

“T’m not nervous.” 
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“Even so, and great though the honor is that you do me, I 
must decline. Why, girl, we’re only seventeen. I’ve got four years 
of college before me.” 

“College!” I flouted. “What good will that do you?” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I don’t feel that I am to blame. Who would 
think that a man meant anything else when he asked a girl to 
sit——” 

Stephie’s apology was beautiful. Ill never forget it; and he 
wanted me to kiss him to prove that he was forgiven—but I did n’t. 
I hurried back into the house. Lots of people had gone. Mother 
and Sister and the aunts were raging. , 

“Where have you been?” 

“T took some bonbons down to the horses,” I said. 

“There are purple wistaria stains on the back of your waist,” said 
my sister. “The wistaria is not on the stable.” 

“You ’ve been sitting under the pergola!” fumed my mother. 
“Kathleen, I’m ashamed of you! Leaving your guests and going 
off! “ Why, there ’s not one of my servants who would act like that!” 

I remembered what a fool I had made of myself, and just let 
my mother scold me all she wanted. I felt that I was a failure from 
the start, and oh, how I hated all those roses and things about the 
house! There were three bath-tubs full of flowers for which we 


could get no receptacles—although we had borrowed every umbrella- 
stand, jardiniére, and ice-cream freezer in the neighborhood. I 
especially hated the roses Stephie had sent me. They seemed to me the 
incarnation of man’s infidelity. I made a face at them every time 


I passed their way. 


I am now at the horrible age of twenty-one—neither a girl nor an 
old woman. In four more weary birthdays I shall be a quarter of a 
century old. I shall also have a sufficient quantity of miscellaneous 
gifts to start a department-store. My secret closet in the attic is no 
more. The mice ate my valentines. My waist being an inch more 
portly, and my embroidered underwear no longer fitting, I gave it 
away to a girl who was going to Africa to save souls. I suppose 
nobody around here has a soul left to save. 

Everybody says I am an awful butterfly, and don’t know my 
own mind two days hand-running. They don’t know me and never did. 

I do not believe in hypnotism any more; nor do Eva, Florence, 
May, and Maude. They have all been out two years, and only May 
is married. She ran no chances, but took the first man who asked. 
He’s all right, I guess, but I could n’t stand his little hands and 
feet. 
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I never hear from Stephie. I guess he thinks I am a joke, like 
my uncle that he frightened with a cornet, and old man Funk’s 
pyramid. Stephie graduated from college this spring. My cousin 
Percy says Stephie was very wild up there. I guess Percy is right. 

A number of men—I forget now just how many—have asked 
me to marry them—the same as they ask all girls. I am weary— 
weary of dressmakers, and dinners, and rushing about in trains, and 
being in noisy lighted places. 

On day I saw a quaint old church. I went in and had a talk 
with the priest. He was really what I would call a grand good man. 
I asked him what he thought of my entering a convent. He told me 
to consider a long time before taking such a step. He advised me 
to marry. 

I told him I wanted to very much—that I had had a horror all 
my life of being an old maid—but that I did n’t care for any of the 
men who had asked me. 

He said I had probably cared for somebody when I was very 
young—made an ideal of him. Then he showed me how foolish that 
was, and gave me some very sound and sane advice. I thanked him 
and promised to abide by it. It was wonderful how he read me— 
much better than fortune-telling. I have promised to take his advice, 
and T shall. I have written a letter which proves it: 


Dear Mr. Hacy: 

You have asked me so often to take a little trip on your yacht, 
that I feel you must consider me most ungrateful. Believe me, it is 
not so. I fully appreciate your goodness, and have only feared that 
on a trip of a week or two, as you suggest, you would get very weary 
of me and my silly chatter. However, since you seem to think you 
can stand it, I shall be glad to make up a party. I know they will 
all accept, so—if it suits you—I shall ask my mother, my sister Eva, 
Helen, Florence, and a cousin of Florence’s, whom I perfectly adore. 
The men will be my cousins Percy, Walter, and Berkeley, Doctor Lowe, 
Colonel Sartori, and whatever cavalier Florence’s cousin is in love 
with at the passing moment. 


Very sincerely yours, 
KATHLEEN. 


Old Hagy seems to think I’m grand. He’s very much mistaken; 
but, then, everything is a mistake in this world. Things are horribly 
arranged. I could manage a world much better myself. 

I have an awfully solemn sensation, like a ship that’s going 
to be launched, or a knight going forth to battle. Everybody looks 
at me affectionately. I believe I am in a decline, and they are keeping 
it from me. My waist is three-quarters of an inch smaller. I could 
squeeze into that embroidered underwear now, if I had it. A fool 
and his—or perhaps I should say her—underclothes are soon parted. 
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Another thing that makes me think I am in a decline is that | 
have n’t done anything wild lately. It’s really embarrassing not to 
be scolded sometimes. Mother is actually kind; and Father has taken 
to saying, “ My girl.” White crépe-de-chine would be awfully nice to 
be laid out in. Besides, if one is dead, one does not have to. get up 


every morning. 


I am ready to eat my teeth. This letter will set me mad before 
I’m done with it. 


MY DEAB SWEET DARLING KATHLEEN: 

I have the brightest idea in the world. For three weeks I have 
been crazy mad in love with a certain man. He is not handsome— 
he is a great big, powerful, gangly-looking concern, but he has the 
the grandest manner and the most entrancing voice. I have besought 
everybody in heaven and on earth for an introduction, and nobody 
can manage it. But you, you, YOU can do it! I hear that he is an 
old chum of yours. Now, unless you ask him for me on that yachting 
party, I’ll tell what you begged me not to. See? 

Oh, I am so happy! And, by the way, his name is Stephen 
Lance. 

Yours lovingly, 
ANITA, 


1 have lain face downward on the bed all day, and threshed about 


among the covers all night, trying to solve the problem. I should 
rather take the veil than give Stephie a chance to decline. Yet Anita 
must be bribed to hold her tongue. If she blabs, something awful 
will happen. 

I’ll write to Stephie, enclose her letter, and explain that I am 
obliged to keep her quiet. He can’t think I’m pining for him on 
the strength of that. 


We’ve been to sea four days now, and I don’t know what to 
make of it. Stephie came, at the last minute. He has hardly spoken 
to Anita. I think he has really been rude. He has hardly looked 
at any one except me, and he just—well, Maude says he hangs around 
like a big, hungry lion that wants to gobble me up. He really does 
glare, or stare, or gaze, or whatever it is, and talks, and walks, and 
arranges his big back so that nobody else gets a chance. 

I am afraid everybody else on the boat is mad at me. I ’m frightened 
to death. I haven’t much chance to observe. Mother seems huffy. 
Sister, for once, does the right thing, and is taking charge of Mr. _ 
Hagy. I don’t know what else is happening. - 

Last night we were sitting fore, where we had no right to be— 
that’s the sailors’ place—and Stephie said, “Say, Kid,” and put 
his two great big hands on my shoulders once again. I had planned 
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that if he dared, I would arise in the strength of my experience, and 
squelch him to earth (or to the deck), but I only sat there like a 
lamb which is led to the slaughter. 

“T want to tell you something, Kitty.” 

He leaned over and kissed me. 

“Tell me, Kit, are you angry? Because if you’re not, then I’ll 
know——” 

I could n’t find my voice at the moment, but I gave his hand a 
little shake, and that’s all there was to it—nearly. 

I have a post-card already directed to my aunt, which reads: 


Your prophecy about Stephie Lance coming to a bad end is 
true. He’s going to marry me. 


OCTOBER’S TAPESTRY 
BY ALICE E. ALLEN 


Y the mountain stands October, 
Like a weaver brown and old; 
For his warp he uses sunbeams— 
Threads of palpitating gold; 
And the loom spread out before him 
Is the forest dim and green, 
While his shuttle, plying swiftly, 
Is the wind of autumn keen. 


For his woof he chooses colors— 
Amethyst and purple lost 

In the blue of smoke and shadows, 
In the gray of early frost; 

Vivid carmine, saffron, amber ; 
Faded tints the summer left ; 

Mauve and lilac softly blended— 
All these form October’s weft. 


All day long I hear the music 
Of his shuttle and his loom ; 
All day long I watch him weaving 
Till the stars begin to bloom. 
And the figures on his fabric, 
As each day they brighter grow, 
Seem the forms and flow’r-like faces 
Of the Junes I used to know. 
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SAFE METHODS OF 
SPECULATION 


By Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph.D. 


speculator, has aroused a certain amount of criticism. One 

critic says that speculation is as sure as any other business, 
it only the speculator devotes himself to it; that the reason for the 
large and invariable losses of those who “ play” the market is because 
_ they “ play,” that is, gamble; they do not devote themselves to specu- 
lation as a serious business, worthy of their best thought and study. This 
critic further says that by a study of what he calls “ fundamental condi- 
tions, based on charts, showing movements of crops, interest rates, rail- 
road earnings, etc., it is possible to forecast, with great accuracy, the 
movements of stocks.” 

A stock brokerage business is profitable under ordinary conditions 
if the broker does not trade for his own account. On a certain mildly 
active day on the Philadelphia Exchange—a very small affair com- 
pared with the New York Exchange—a broker told me that his com- 
missions amounted to $750 on that day’s business, and his business is 
not of the first rank even for Philadelphia. If only the broker will 
keep out of the market for his own account and confine himself to work- 
ing for his “ clients,” he is pretty sure to succeed. 

Providing the necessary police arrangements can be made, all 
branches of the gambling business, from stuss to faro, are extraordinarily 
profitable. Even if the games are honestly conducted, providing only 
that the house has ample capital, the returns are more certain than in 
any other branch of pecuniary activity. But when the keeper of the 
gambling house turns gambler, testimony is unanimous that he is sure 
to lose. 

So in the stock-market game, in which more gambling is done than 
in all other games of chance combined, the people who make money 
are those who keep the game, who take their percentage in commissions 
and interest on every transaction. The players in this game, as in 
every other game of chance, are sure to lose. Surely if the men who live 
in daily contact with the security market cannot make money out of 


operations in stock, the outsider has even less chance of profit. 
608 
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But what of the study of “ fundamental conditions”? If we study 
crops, earnings, interest rates, etc., can we not make money in stock 
speculation? Is it not a fact that brokers are too close to the market 
to take proper account of its underlying tendencies? Is not the stock- 
market far different from the roulette table? Can we not predict from 
a study of, say, Reading or of United States Steel, the future course 
of these stocks, and make money by following our conclusions with our 
money ? 

Some years ago a wealthy New York merchant retired from business. 
His fortune ran into seven figures. He was well educated, well in- 
formed, studious. He enjoyed a wide acquaintance among bankers and 
business men. He was himself a director in several banks, and in a 
position to hear the latest and most accurate information affecting 
security values. He decided, for the remainder of his active life, to 
occupy his mind in operations in stocks. He applied to this business 
the same care and attention that had brought him his fortune. He 
was very conservative. He bought only after a careful study of under- 
lying business conditions, as well as the circumstances of the particular 
companies in which he was interested. He had ample capital to follow 
his operations to a conclusion. For seven years he dealt in stocks. 
During that time his purchases and sales totaled over $12,000,000, and 
they showed a profit of less than $1,000 as the reward for employing a 
large capital and a first-class business man in the business of stock 
speculation. 

My belief, based on a somewhat extended observation of the work 
that students of fundamental conditions are doing, is that what was 
described in last month’s article as the “chewing gum” method of 
speculation is, in the long run, about as safe as speculation based on a 
study of underlying conditions. 

Especially is the studious speculator urged to do his own studying 
and not to patronize the professional stock-market educators. Every 
one knows who they are. I am acquainted with several of them who 
are doing very well indeed in selling predictions based on “a study of 
fundamental conditions ” to persons who are willing to pay a good price 
each month for the “service.” For thirty dollars a month you can have 
daily converse with one of these educators, who will tell you when to 
buy and when to sell. It really makes little difference in the final 
result. You will perhaps lose your money in less time, and the broker 
will get less of it by the amount you pay for education. Some of these 
students have lost a great deal of money by taking the advice which they 
sold to others. 

I do not believe that any man, or any committee or congregation of 
men, no matter how well informed, can safely advise the purchase or sale 
on margin of speculative securities. Accurate predictions in this field 
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are very difficult. Prices are “made,” to a large extent, on the Stock 
Exchanges. Ask your broker, if you can find him in a confidential and 
mellow mood, whether he ever “matches” orders. Of course he does. 
When a pool is formed to raise the price of a stock, orders are dis- 
tributed both to buy and to sell. The members are dealing, through 
brokers, with one another. They mark up the quotations, hoping to 
attract a public following, which will take the stocks they have accumu- 
lated off their hands at a profit. Sometimes the instructions are mis- 
understood, and the game is given away, as in one case when there was 
a jump of thirty points in Rock Island in half an hour. It happened 
that the broker who had the selling order was snowbound, or sick, or 
otherwise unavailable, and when the buying order was executed there 
was no stock for sale. The Stock Exchange severely disciplined the 
offenders. While the pool is working the hungry newspaper men are 
fed with news calculated to help along the movement. Rumors that 
“Frick is buying into the company,” or that the “ Erie will purchase 
the road,” or that a “conflict for control of the company is in progress,” 
are passed out, and sometimes printed, although it is not so easy as it 
once was to fool the financial editor. If the public is attracted and 
buys the stocks, the pool may change to the bear side and sell short. 
Then another set of rumors is set afloat. “There is friction in the 
Union Pacific Board,” “the Harriman estate is selling its stock,” etc. 

The president of a large Western railroad recently said that the 
only trouble with the stock of his company was the “lie factory in 
Wall Street.” I do not wish to be misunderstood. Stocks do rise and 
fall from certain fundamental causes. A crop failure, for example. 
ought to produce a decline in the stocks of railroads located in the region 
affected. But suppose that the crop failure comes during a boom year. 
when business all over the country is expanding, or suppose that a failure 
in the wheat and corn traffic is offset by a rapid growth in oil and coal, 
or that the company has been very conservative in the management of 
its income, has paid out in dividends only half its earnings, and now 
makes a special distribution to its stockholders. In any one of these 
cases the effect of the crop failure might more than balance any offset. 
and the “ scientific ” speculator who had sold short because, after a care- 
ful study of the rain-fall, he had reached the correct conclusion that 
there would be a short crop in the Southwest, might lose his entire stake 
in spite of the correctness of his reasoning. 

Is there no safe method of speculating on margin? Cannot a man 
with $5,000, for example, employ this to control $50,000 of stock so 
that if the prices of this stock advance ten points, he can double his 
money? I know of two methods which are relatively free from danger. 
and since I have said so much against margin speculation. T presume 
that these methods ought to he explained. 
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In recent years many railroads and a few industrial corporations 
have been issuing a security known as a “convertible debenture.” A 
debenture bond is a promise of a corporation to pay the bearer or 
registered owner $1,000 in, say, 1943. Suppose the company has 
$10,000,000 of these debentures outstanding, on which it pays five per 
cent. interest, or $250,000 a year. The company’s net earnings in profits 
available for interest payments may be $1,000,000 a year. In such a 
case the debentures would be good. They would usually sell between 
90 and 100 per cent. of the par value, sometimes rising to 100, and 
sometimes falling to 90. 

Now suppose that this company, needing additional funds, decides 
to issue $10,000,000 of debentures in place of this $5,000,000, providing 
$5,000,000 of cash and retiring the old issue by exchange. In order to 
make the new bonds attractive, they are made convertible into stock at 
par. That is to say, any holder of a $1,000 debenture bond can, at 
any time, exchange it for ten shares of stock. Now observe what hap- 
pens. If the company prospers, and raises its rate of dividend on its 
stock from 6 per cent. to 12 per cent., the stock may advance from, 
say, 90 to 175. Since the debenture bonds can be exchanged at par for 
the stock, and since one bond equals five shares of stock, the value of the 
debentures will follow upward the value of the stock for which they 
can be exchanged. So much for the profit side of the speculation. Any 
one holding the bond will see it rise in value as the stock rises. 

But, as we have seen, there is a loss side to speculation, a side nearly 
always in evidence. And it is these losses which speculation through 
the purchase of convertible debentures will reduce to a minimum. In 
the case just cited, suppose net earnings fall off 50 per cent., due to an 
industrial depression, the price of the stock purchased at 90, when 
6 per cent. dividend was paid, might fall to 45, when the payment of 
dividends, owing to reduced earnings, was suspended. Suppose now 
that with $5,000 cash our speculator had purchased 550 shares on a 
10 per cent. margin. In the decline, if he held on and did not sell, his 
$5,000 would soon be gone. But if he had bought on the same margin 
50 convertible debenture bonds at 100, he might have a chance. For 
these debentures come ahead of the stock. Their interest must be paid 
before any dividends are paid. A decline in earnings which might make 
it necessary to pass a dividend need not affect the security of these de- 
bentures. They might not fall below 92. The speculator who held them 
might have to raise another $2,500 of margin, he might be forced to sell 
a part of his holdings to get the necessary margin to protect the re- 
mainder, but his loss need not be total. So long as interest on the 
debentures is earned, the fear of bankruptcy to follow the non-payment 
of interest will constrain the directors to protect the bonds. So the price 
of the debentures, as I have said, will not get down to 90, although the 
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stock might fall to 45 or even lower. The movement of convertible 
debentures and of the stock into which they are convertible may be 
understood perhaps better by a little diagram. 


Convertible Debentures 


Stoo), 


One other method may be suggested whereby the spice of speculation 
may be injected into the nourishing but less appetizing dish of invest- 


ment. This is the instalment plan of purchasing stocks. Assume that 
in three years you can save $15,000, and that you consider a certain 
stock, Erie 2d preferred, for example, an attractive purchase at 40. 
You believe, from study or advice, that within three years Erie 2d 
preferred will go to $70 a share. You want to profit by your convic- 
tion, to make the largest possible profit consistent with safety. You 
want to invest in Erie 2d preferred on margin, but you do not want 
to risk the loss of your capital. Assuming that you have $1,500 to start 
with, and that you can save $13,500 more in three years, $385 a month. 
You make a contract with your broker to buy 375 shares of Erie 2d 
preferred at $40 a share, $1,500 down, and $375 a month for 36 months. 
When the broker makes this contract with you, you are safe against being 
sold out, so long as you keep your agreement. Erie 2d preferred might 
drop to 30 the day after the contract was signed, and your ten-point 
margin may be exhausted, but the broker is bound to hold the stock 
for you and to deliver it to you when you pay $13,500, either in the 
instalments stipulated or in large sums. Now, suppose the Goddess of 
Chance, not being able to get at you, sheltered behind your instalment 
contract, to do you harm, turns propitious and Erie goes up to 50 the 
month after your contract is signed. You have more than doubled your 
money, for you can sell your 375 shares for $18,750, pay your broker 
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the $13,500 you owe him, plus commission and interest, and have about 
$3,500 in place of your original $1,500. If this method is applied to the 
purchase of dividend paying stocks which will produce an income to 
offset the interest, stocks which have a solid basis in assets and earnings, 
which you would be glad to hold as permanent investments, there is no 
valid criticism to be levelled against it. 

The subject of speculation is more entertaining, but the subject of 
investing is, in the long run, more profitable to consider. Some in- 
vestors, and conservative investors as well, buy corporation stocks for 
investment. As a rule, however, it is the speculator who buys stocks, 
the investor prefers bonds. In the November issue we shall discuss, from 
the investors’ standpoint, the difference between stock and bonds. 


MODERN 
By Thomas L. Masson 


It was evening. Their hands clasped, the two lovers sat together. 
their hearts and minds filled with the greatest problem of 
modern times. 

“You mean———? ” he said gently. 

“Tf we love each other too much, we might possibly forget our- 
selves and get married?” she replied. 

“You overlook,” he replied, “your strong convictions on the sub- 
ject, and your training, which has been dead against marriage.” 

“True; but I might yield.” 

“Tf you did, would I not be by your side, to prevent your taking 
this rash step?” 

“But you yourself might yield.” 

“What! With the cost of living as high as it is? Never!” 

She sighed, and looked across the lake. 

“Then you think,” she said, “that we are perfectly safe? You 
think that we can devote an hour a day to each other until we have 
tired of this love, and that it will not interfere materially with our 
-civie duties; you think that nothing harmful will come of it?” 

“Nothing but what, to many of our friends, will seem a foolish 
waste of time.” he replied bravely: “but who cares for that?” 


a| S it safe to love me?” 
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GETTING TO PETERSVILLE 


A LITTLE MOTOR TALE OF A CERTAIN MUCH TRAVELLED ROAD 
By John Kendrick Bangs as 


Plimpton was in a good deal of a hurry. That little dinner 
at Petersville was at seven sharp, and it was quite necessary that 
he should arrive by six in order to clean up, dress, and make 
himself generally presentable. In such haste had he been that he 
had driven his motor rather carelessly, and, somehow or other, 
somewhere had taken a wrong turn. Now at a few minutes after 
five o’clock he found himself completely lost. He knew not 
whether to keep straight on or to turn back. There wasn’t a 
house in sight where he could inquire, and he could not remember 
that in the last five miles he had passed anything even remotely 
resembling a human habitation. Arriving now at the intersectior 
of two equally bad roads, he brought his machine to a stand- 
still, and, with the aid of an obsolete road-map, tried to reason 
his way out of his predicament. It was a useless venture, how- 
ever, for the map contained no evidence that the cartographer 
was aware of the existence of this particular spot. 

“Confound these cusses!” Plimpton ejaculated under his 
breath. ‘“ Between their ignorance and the habit these farmers 
have of running pikes along the trail of any old cow that happens 
to break loose, there ’s no getting anywhere, these days.” 

Just then the sound of buggy-wheels broke in upon his re- 
flections, and in a moment around a turn in the road came old 
Uncle Silas Peavey, with his bob-tailed nag, old Gray, ambling 
amiably along in the shafts, dreaming, no doubt, of some horse 
heaven where he would pass his spirit days in clover. As old 
Gray approached the motor, he shied a bit with his off-ear, but 
otherwise paid no attention to the machine. To the man in the 
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automobile, however, he was a welcome sight. Here was a chance 
for Plimpton to “ find ” himself again. 
“ Good afternoon,” he said amiably, addressing Uncle Silas. 
“Whoa!” said Uncle Silas, drawing up a yard or two of 
slack rein. “Speak to me?” 
“Yes,” said Plimpton. “I’m on my way to Petersville, 
” 
“What ’s that?” said the old man. “I’ll hev to ast ye to 


speak a leetle louder. I’m deef. Been deef now for nigh onto 
” 


and 


twenty year 

“Sorry!” shouted Plimpton. ‘ But can you tell me——” 

* It’s a derned bad business this bein’ hard o’ hearin’, con- 
tinued the old man. “I useter be able to hear the worms a-borin’ 
their holes into the sod, but ever sence my boy Bill sot off one 
o’ them giant-crackers under my piller one fourth July ai 

“It was a most undutiful trick!” roared Plimpton. “ But 
be much obliged 

“What ’s that?” said the old man, eying Plimpton with a 
look of displeasure. “ Ye call it a beautiful trick, do ye? Wa’al 
let me tell ye, young man, I think it was a low-down “ 

“I said UNDUTIFUL!” screamed Plimpton. “I’d have 
beaten the life out of him if 

“ Beaten your wife, eh?” laughed the old man. “ Wa/’al, I 
guess that would be goin’ too fur. He was my boy jest as much 
as he was her’n, so I don’t see what good beatin’ her would ha’ 
done. I took it out o’ Bill, and he ain’t been a-lookin’ for no 
seedentary ockypations sence.” 

“ Good for you!” said Plimpton, getting hoarse with the effort 
of reaching the old man’s intelligence, and painfully aware of the 
fact that the hands of his watch were moving inexorably onward. 
“ But I say—I WANT TO GET TO PETERSVILLE.” 

“ What ’s that last?” said Uncle Silas, putting his hand to 
his ear. “I didn’t quite catch the name.” 

“ PETERSVILLE!” roared Plimpton. “ PETERSVILLE! 
GET THAT?” 

“ Oh, ya’as—Peter Hill,” said the old man. ‘ Wa’al, I’m glad 
to meet ye, Mr. Hill. My name’s Peavey—Silas Peavey. I come 
from the Peaveys of Vermont. Pretty good old family. We 
been livin’? around here——” 

“T said PETERSVILLE!” shrieked Plimpton, making a 
megaphone of his hands. 
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“I heerd ye,” said the old man. “I never knew none o’ the 
Hill family. They was a Pat Hill down to Squiggles Corners—he 
run a sort of a junk-shop. Must ha’ been thutty year ago, though. 
I don’t know what ever become o’ Pat, but I got a pretty good 
guess a-comin’. He was ’most too fond o’ hard cider to make his 
way in this here world. Was he any o’ your folks?” 

Plimpton shook his head, not altogether unwrathfully either. 

“ Wa’al, I congratylate ye, young man,” smiled Uncle Silas. 
“ Pat warn’t nothin’ to brag on.” 

Plimpton decided that greater effort was necessary, so he 
descended from the car, and, approaching closer to the old man, 
he leaned forward until his lips almost touched the old fellow’s 
ear. 

“IT WANT TO GET TO PETERSVILLE!” he roared. 

“Oh,” said the old man. “ You want to get to Petersville, 
do ye?” 

“Yes,” said Plimpton, with a deep sigh of relief. It was 
something anyhow to have got that much through. 

“ Wa’al, why don’t ye?” queried the old man. “TI ain’t 
a-stoppin’ ye, be I?” 

- “ But I don’t know the way,” roared | Plimpton. “T thought 
you might be able to tell me which road to take.” 

“Guess ye must ha’ took the wrong turnin’,” said the old 
man. “What you’d oughter done was to take the right turnin’ 
down by Sam Hinkley’s place, and then follered it along till ye 
come to the widder Lathberry’s.” 

“ But I don’t know Sam Hinkley’s place,” protested Plimpton. 

“Dern good thing ye don’t,” laughed Uncle Silas. “’T ain’t 
got any too good reppytation around here. Sam’s doin’ six 
months for sellin’ licker. I guess they’s been more good fellers 
gone wrong with Sam Hinkley’s for a startin’ p’int than ye can 
shake a hull cord o’ sticks at. Got a nice wife, too, Sam has. 
Too good for him. Old sweetheart o’ mine, she was.” 

“I’m sorry you didn’t win her,” shouted Plimpton. “ BUT 
YOU KNOW, MR. PEAVEY, THAT DOES N’T HELP ME TO 
GET TO PETERSVILLE.” 

“Get her help at Petersville?” said the old man. “ Wa’al, 
mebbe she’ does, but I ain’t never heard of it if she does. We 
most of us gets our help from Snagstown. We got a hired man 
down from Snagstown last year, and he done twicet as much work 
in a day as any o’ them Petersville boys I ever see.” 

Again Plimpton made a megaphone of his hands. 
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“CAN YOU TELL ME HOW TO GET TO PETERSVILLE 
OR CAN’T YOU?” he thundered. 

“Why, ya’as,” said the old man. “It’d be dern funny if 
I could n’t, havin’ lived around these here parts fer nigh onto 
fifty years. Come here fust th’ year the war broke out. Married 
into one o’ the leadin’ families o’ the’ region, and ain’t never had 
no regrets. Mirandy’s got some temper, but who _hain’t? 
Would n’t give a red cent for a gal or a hoss that had n’t some 
sperrit.” 

Plimpton took out his watch and glanced at it. It was five 
minutes past six. 

. “I’VE GOT TO BE THERE INSIDE OF HALF AN 
HOUR!” he shouted. 

“Oh, hev ye?” said the old man. “ Wa’al, why didn’t ye 
say so? I guess ye can make it if ye don’t delay nohe. I'd 
advise ye to turn back, and when ye come to Sam Hinkley’s take 
that turnin’ to the right.” 

“ Yes,” said Plimpton eagerly. 

*“ What’s that?” asked the old man. 

“TI SAID YES,” roared Plimpton. 

“Oh,” said the old man. “I didn’t quite ketch it. Then 
ye keep straight on till ye come to the widder Lathberry’s, where 
ye’ll find three roads, crossin’ each other, with a railroad track 
runnin’ east’ards. Take the middle one and keep straight ahead 
until ye pass an old barn that’s painted pink. That’s old man 
Willerby’s—fine old feller Willerby is. Been laid up now for 
*most two year with rheumatics, but he don’t never complain. 
When ye get there ye’ll find two roads. Ye take the left one. 
The right road runs into Smigglesville. Derned good read it is 
for ottermobbles, too, but it’s a kind o’ slow old town. And then 
ye run along about three miles - 

The old man paused a moment, and scratched his head 
dubiously. 

“Did you say Petersville or Teeter’s Hill? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, Lord!” ejaculated Plimpton, under his breath. “ I SAID 
PETERSVILLE,” he roared. “ PEEE-TERRZ-VILLLLE!” 

Uncle Silas laughed. 

“ By Gorry!” he grinned. “I been tellin’ ye how to get to 
Teeter’s Hill. Named after old Joe Teeter. Ever hear o’ Joe? 
He run for Congress years ago. Great friend 0’ Senator Juggins. 
Takin’ Joe altogether, I guess he was the spryest man in his mind 
this country’s ever produced. Meetin’ Pres’dent Grant in the 
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street down to Washin’ton one day, Joe goes up to him and says, 
* Gen’ral Grant, when you was down thar by Vicksburg, why did n’t 
ye—’ ” 

But Plimpton did not wait for the remainder of the anecdote. 
With a wild cry he jumped into his machine, turned his lever, and 
sped madly up the road, with a parting remark that I refrain 
from putting down here, because the laws of the land are stringent 
in respect to matter that is fit to print. 

Uncle Silas turned and watched him until the machine disap- 
peared around the corner. 

“Giddap, Graysie,” he remarked, slapping the steed on his 
haunches with the end of the reins. “I guess you and me’s in 
luck. That feller looked to me like as though he was crazy, and 
I ain’t pinin’ fer no scraps with lunytics. Giddap!” : 

And in a moment the cross-roads were deserted. 

As for Plimpton, I understand that he reached his destination 
_ in time for breakfast the next morning, but he had to take a 
train to do it. 


A SOLEMN MOMENT 
“ By Charles Irvin Junkin 
A jolly crowd, the good old tub, 
The fishin’ fine, and lots o’ grub; 
The midday sun is shining bright, 
Haul in the lines, and have a bite! 
All hands on deck! and pipe for lunch! 
And Jake starts in to brew the punch. 
The ice-pick slips! A minor chord! 
The chunk of ice slides overboard! 


For tHe Common 
' Magistrate: “ You admit you stole the pig? ” 
Prisoner: “ I ’ave to.” 
Magistrate: “ Very well, then. There has been a lot of pig- 
stealing going on lately, and I am going to make an example of 
you, or none of us will be safe.” M. L. Hayward 


Stow Game 
Madge: “ Was George fooling while you were playing golf?” 
Marjorie: “ Gracious, I hope not! Why, I accepted him.” 
7. O'Connell 
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WHY MAN OF TODAY 


IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


If one were to form an opinion from the 
number of helpful, inspiring and inform- 
ing articles one sees in the public press and 
magazines, the purpose of which is to in- 
crease our efficiency, he must believe that 
the entire American Nation is striving for 
suchanend— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day; competition is keener 
and the stronger the man the greater his 
capacity to win. The stronger the man the 
stronger his will and brain, and the greater 
his ability to match wits and win. The 
greater his confidence in himself the greater 
the confidence of other people in him; the 
keener his wit and the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the fam- 
ily and home, and take all the thought and 
responsibility from the shoulders of the 
man whose present-day business burdens 
are all that he can carry. , 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried 
—all the time nervous—some of the time 
really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to physi- 
cians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire World ere long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our pres- 
ent mode of living. No matter how regular 
we are, the food we eat and the sedentary 
lives we live (even though we do get some 
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exercise) make it impossible; just as impos- 
sible as it is for the grate of a stove to rid 
itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what 
the clinkers do to the stove; make the fire 
burn low and inefficiently until enough 
clinkers have accumulated, and then pre- 
vent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; or after we have become 
100 per cent. inefficient through illness, to 
still further attempt to rid ourselves of it in 
the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while 
it clogs up and stops; the same way with an 
engine because of the residue which it, it- 
self, accumulates. To clean the clock, you 
would not put acid on the parts, though 
you could probably find one that would do 
the work, nor to clean the engine would you 
force a cleaner through it that would injure 
its parts; yet that is the process you employ 
when you drug the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the same 
for yourself as I will demonstrate before I 
conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the system 
work properly while the colon (large intes- 
tine) is clogged up. If the colon were not 
clogged up the chances are 10 to 1 that you 
would not have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it produces 
real illness but, no matter how long it takes, 
while it is going on the functions are not 
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working so as to keep us up to ‘concert 
pitch.’”’ Our livers are sluggish, we are 
dull and heavy—slight or severe headaches, 
come on—our sleep does not rest us—in 
short, we are about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon and, taking up by absorp- 
tion the poisons in the waste which it 
contains, it distributes them throughout 
the system and weakens it so that we are 
subject to whatever disease is most preva- 
lent. 

The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct 
in every particular, and it has often sur- 
prised me that they are not more genera!!y 
known and appreciated. All we have to do 
is to consider the treatment that we have 
received in illness to realize fully how it 
developed, and the methods used to remove 
it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor and 
our intellect dull—our spirits low and our 
ambitions weak, but it is responsible 
through its weakening and infecting proc- 
esses for a list of illnesses that if catalogued 
here would seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of 
that very expensive and dangerous com- 
plaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in ac- 
cord—there are no poisons being taken up 
by the blood, so it is pure and imparts 
strength to every part of the body, instead 
of weakness—there is nothing to clog up 
the system and make us bilious, dull and 
nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect ac- 
cord and without obstruction, our brains 
are clear, our entire physical being is com- 
petent to respond quickly to every require- 


ment, and we are 100 per cent efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if 
it could the effect of these drugs on the 
functions is very unnatural, and if con- 
tinued becomes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two 
most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: ‘All of our curative agents are pois- 
ons, and as a consequence, every dose 
diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the 
same school, says: ‘‘ All medicines which 
enter the circulation poison the blood in the 
same manner as do the poisons that pro- 
duce disease.’’ 

Now, the internal organism can be kept 
as sweet and pure and clean as the external 
and by the same natural, sane method— 
bathing. By the proper system warm 
water can be tatroduced so that the colon is 
perfectly cleansed and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it 
seems to be just as normal and natural as 
washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems as 
though every one should be informed 
thoroughly on a practice which, though se 
rational and simple, is revolutionary in its 
accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write 
of exhaustively in the public press, but 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D., has prepared an 
interesting treatise on ‘‘ Why Man of Today 
is Only 50% Efficient,’’ which treats the 
subject very exhaustively, and which he 
will send without cost to any one addressing 
him at 134 West 65th Street, New York, 
and mentioning that they have read this 
article in LIPPINCOTT’S. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has 
done in illness as well as in health, and I 
believe that every person who wishes to 
keep in as near a perfect condition as is 
humanly possible should at least be in- 
formed on this subject; he will probably 
learn something about himself which he 
has never known through reading the little 
book to which I refer. 
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Tue Suame or Dereat 

“ Dear Professor,” wrote a mother to a school-teacher, “ please 
excuse Freddie when he ought to be at school. Yesterday he 
contracted a black eye, and he is ashamed. 

“Yours, etc., “Mrs. A. SHarp.” 
Joe King 
Hap a Course 

The sign in front of a Harlem restaurant attracted the eye of a 
farmer, and he went in. He had a raw, a fry, a stew, a pan roast, 
a broil, and a steam-on-toast. When he got through he laid a 
quarter on the cashier’s desk, only to be told that he was shy a 
dollar and a quarter. 

“No, by jing!” said the farmer. “A quarter’s right. 
Does n’t your sign say, ‘ Oysters in every style for twenty-five 
cents ’? ” R. M. Winans 

AmBIGUOUS 

““ Say, Ma, does God see everything we do? ” 

“ Yes, my child.” 

“* Even the little things around the house, Ma—in the hall and 
dining-room and all around? ” 

“ Yes, my child, everywhere.” . 

After a moment’s sympathetic contemplation in profound 
silence : 

* Gee, I would n’t like to be Pa.” W. J. Lampton 


Foreign EccentRricities 


“The people in these foreign hotels, 
“have the queerest ways I ever saw.” 

“ What ’s the matter now? ” 

“Why, I just now asked the clerk in French what news from 
America, and he replied that the Russia interpreter was out. Id 
like to know what connection he thought there was between the 
two.” C. M. Verdel 


” 


said the young tourist, 


Tue Humorovs Har 
“ Has she any sense of humor? ” 
“TI don’t think so. She can look at her hat without laughing.” 
Winifred Winn 


Some men would go to Hades cheerfully if given a pass. 
L. B. Coley 
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Flowing 
Tresses 


A woman’s hair constitutes such an important element of 
her personal beauty that it always repays her to give it | ark 
attention. It is improper attention—the treatment of it with 


wrong preparations—that so often proves fatal to its charm. 


Pears’ Soap 


as a hair wash, is all that could be desired. While being completely 
free from anything that could harm the hair, it contains just 
those ingredients which easily cleanse the fibres and roots 
of the Ete from all impurities, and in this way aids its 
natural growth. The hair never looks so lustrous and silky, 
and is never so fine and soft to the touch as when it has been 
washed with Pears. It is the wash that keeps the hair healthy, 
and healthy hair means plenty of it and of beautiful texture. 


The best, cheapest and en. 
most effective hair 
wash is Pears which ; 
imparts the true natural 

lustre to the tresses. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.”” 
_ In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrpprncort’s. 
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IDIOTIC INQUIRIES 
By Frank M. Bicknell 
(Addressed to the propounder of the question: “How much wood would a 
weodechuck chuck if a woodchuck would chuck wood?) 


How much good could a hoodoo do 
If *t were hoodoos who do good? 


What size shoes do Jew crews choose 
When Jew crews go on cruises? 


If a saw-horse saw what a sea-horse sees 
Would a see-saw see what a wood-saw saws? 


. Bill with a bill-file filing bills— 
| Bill may file for a long, long while, 

But who can guess at the size of the pile 
| Bill with his bill-file 

Will file? 


If a hobo’s hose have holes in the toes, 
And the hobo’s nose is the color of a rose, 
And the hobo hoes where the goober grows, 
Why do you s’pose that nobody knows 

How many rows the hobo hoes? 


Beyonp THE JupcE’s ConTROL 

“The court-room has its fun as well as its tragedy,” once 
observed William Travers Jerome. “ Sometimes the humor is not 
as appreciable to the principal actors as to an outsider, as in the 
case I once attended in a New England court, where a slander trial 
was on. 

“The principal witness was an impetuous old Irish woman. 
She talked so fast that the judge was unable to follow her testi- 
mony, especially as it was delivered in the broadest of brogues. In 
vain he attempted to stop her. , 

“*Stop! Stop!’ he cried, rapping sharply on his desk. But 
the torrent of words continued as before. ‘Old woman, shut up!’ 
he shouted, in exasperation. But to no avail. The old lady was 
determined to have her say. Finally the unhappy judge threw down 
his pen and yelled to the lawyer: . 


** There, Mr. Murdock! You set her agoing, now stop her!’ ” 
Taylor Edwards 


| 
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~The gracious art of entertaining 
knows this invariable rule— 


should be served. 
Like the last delicate touches 


of the painter's brush, they add 
charm, delight, completion. 


In ten cent tins — 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipriNncott's. 


Sugar Wafers: | 
| 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 
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Cravupia’s Prayer 
“T am sorry,” said little Claudia as she rose from her knees, ~ 


“to have taken so long to pray, but, you see, when I finish my 
every-day prayers, I have one to make up myself.” 

“ And what is it, dearie?” asked her mother. “Would you 
mind telling me?” 

“Oh,” said Claudia, “I just pray that the heathen may hear 
about God, and all the poor will get rich, and there won’t be any 
thieves in the world, and if there are—they won’t come to my 
house.” Mary Lowndes Peple 

Tue Soxrpier’s Wit 

A veteran of the Civil War, having received from the government 
a new cork leg in place of the one lost in battle, perpetrated this 
witticism in his return letter of thanks: 


“°T is sweet ‘to be re-membered for what I have done.” 
Sarah L. Tenney 


Born at THE Wrone Time 

“Do you like the leg of the chicken? ” 

“T’ve never. been able to find out. When I was growing up 
the children always got the necks, so the old people could have the 
choice bits. But since I am grown, times have changed: now the 
children get the choice pieces.” N. L. 


A New Srear 

“ Fine climate you have here, so bracing,” remarked the casual 
visitor. 

“Yes, pretty good,” allowed the village pessimist, “ but them 
confounded automobilists come along and pump the air into their 
pneumatic tires.” Justin Tyme 

A Gentie Tip 

They were sitting on the bathing-beach at the summer resort. 
He was very bashful, and had let countless opportunities slip by. 

“Tsn’t this sand wonderful?” he said, after a moment’s lull 
in the conversation. 

“ Wonderful!” she replied. “ And just think, there is so 
much here going to waste when so many people need some in 
their systems!” 


Then he caught on—and caught up! 
ss George Frederick Wilson 


‘ 
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TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


_ Made from the sweet hearts of the best white corn, skillfully cooked, 
flaked and toasted—giving it the flavor that won immediate favor. 
The great factory at Battle Creek works day and night to supply 
the ever increasing demand for this delicious food. If you've never 
tried Kellogg's get a package to-day. Just tell your grocer you 

t n » 


want the gen else will do. 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LipPrncotr’s, 
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| THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


WITH ABJECT APOLOGIES TO ELIZABETH AND ROBERT 


By Frank Hill Phillips 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
In the flat across the hall? 

Don’t you wonder what ’s become of all the mothers 
From the way they yell and bawl? © 

The iceman is calling up the waiter, 
The garbage-man is sending up the can, 

The butcher-boy is due a little later— 
He follows up the grocery-order man ; 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping copiously !— 

They are weeping in the sleeping time of others, 

In the country of the free. 


There you lie and toss in idle speculation, 
Deep-sunk in wild surmise— 

Is it “ altitude ” that wins, or just “ duration,” 
This “ raviation ” prize? 

The radiator ’s started up its pounding 
With a fury past control, 

And, judging by the fearful crash that ’s sounding, 
There ’s another ton of coal! 

But the young, young children, O my brother, 
They ’re the hardest bunch to stand! 

And relief is all a matter up to Mother, 

Even in our Fatherland. ~ 


wt 


An AVERAGE 
A Western Representative in Congress was talking one day of 
his record while in that body. “I’m not ashamed of it,” said he. 
“TI think I’ve done very well, on the whole. When I reflect upon 
it, I am reminded of an epitaph that I saw once in an old burying- 
ground in a country town of my State. 
| “This epitaph devoted a verse of four lines to the virtues of 
the good man who lay beneath the stone, and concluded with this 
line in prose: 


“He averaged well for this vicinity.” 
Edwin Tarrisse 
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To Be Supreme and on Top 


in any department of human effort one must produce something 
BETTER than has been produced before. This explains the supremacy of 


“The Old Reliable’’ 


Budweiser 


Quality and Purity have made it the King of All Bottled Beers. The exclusive 
use of Saazer Hops, its mildness and low percentage of alcohol makes it the favorite 
EVERYWHERE. 


Bottled only (with corks or crown caps) at the 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncottT’s. 
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A Guntiz Knock 

A story of extraordinary deafness was recently unfolded at a 
meeting’ of a medical society in Philadelphia. An elderly lady, 
exceedingly hard of hearing, lived near the river. One afternoon 
a war-ship fired a salute of ten guns. The woman, alone in her little 
house, waited until the booming ceased. Then she smoothed her 
dress, brushed back her hair, and said sweetly: 

“ Come in.” P. R. 

In Accorp 

Very frequently the winter highways in the Yukon valley are 
mere trails, traversed only by dog-sledges. One of the bishops 
in Alaska, who was very fond of that mode of travel, encountered 
a miner coming out with his dog-team, and stopped. to ask him 
what kind of a road he had come over. 

The miner responded with a stream of forcible and picturesque 
profanity, winding up with: 

And what kind o’ trail did you have?” 

“* Same as yours,” replied the bishop feelingly. 

; Elgin Burroughs 
al 

Wuat Ir Wovutp Mean 

In a secluded nook they sat, surrounded with palms. He had 
been buzzing softly for ten minutes. 

* But do you understand what it would mean if I were to give 
you such a beautiful solitaire ring? ” he asked softly. 

She thought she did, but she wanted to hear him say the blessed 
words. ‘“‘ What?” she cooed. 

‘It would mean that I should have to wear old clothes for a 
year and live on free lunches.” 

Then they returned to the reception-room. John E. Rosser 


Sap 
A Philadelphia woman who has experienced much trouble with 


her servants, and who recently found herself, while indisposed, 
entirely without domestic help, was obliged to send her husband 
to an employment agency one morning with a view to obtaining 
the needed help. 

The husband returned about one in the afternoon, wearing a 
most distressed expression. 

“ What’s the matter, dear?” asked the wife. ‘‘ Were there 
no servants at the employment agency? ” 

“There were slathers of ’em,” returned the husband grimly, 
“but, unfortunately, they had all worked for us before.” T. 
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Conservation is the keynote 
of the times. 
Conservation of energy, of 
money and of time is 
m the secret of the fame 
eee of that big, solid, slow- 
wearing cake. 


wy 


Only what is needed is 
used from the cake—not 
an atom is wasted or 
spilled. Notice how a 

much more work 

. 
Sapolio does and 
how much longer 
it lasts than any 
other cleaner. 


A cake of Sapolio is so solidly compressed that 
it wears to a wafer. Other forms of cleaners 
: are high cost at the start and 


wasteful all the time. 


Cleans -Scours 
Polishes 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpiINncoTT’s. 
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No Instructions NEcEssaRY 

Among the passengers booked for a recent coastwise trip of a 
steamer running from New York to a Southern port were a timid- 
looking little man and his equally timid-looking little wife. 

One of the first of the many questions put to the captain of the 
vessel by the little woman was this: 
| “Could you, sir, tell my husband what to do in case of an 
/ attack of seasickness? He is particularly liable to such attacks. 
What must he do? ” 

“It isn’t necessary to tell him what to do, ma’am,” said the 
old captain grimly. “ He ’ll do it.” Howard Morse 
POSSIBILITY 

By E. B. H. 
If I could think my thought at ’ome 

And not be bothered with a brain, 
Perhaps I could: projuce a pome 

That might be sold and fetch in gain! 


Sue Knew Sue Wovtp Do 
The new minister was noted as an indefatigable talker, and when 
Mrs. Schuyler, who was very busy, saw him coming she decided not 
to receive him. She instructed her daughter, aged four, accordingly. 
** Mamma says she’s not in,” said the little one when she opened 
the door in response to a ring. 

“You go and tell your Mamma,” said the minister impressively, 
“that I’d like to know what she ‘ll do if ‘St. Peter sends her that 
kind of a message when she knocks at the gate of Heaven.” 

“She says,” said the child when she returned, “ that she ’ll do 


what you ’ll do, only she won’t make so much fuss.” 
William A, McGarry 


Heroic TREATMENT 

The physician turned to the office patient in the canvas coat and 
leggins. 

“You must follow my directions implicitly,” he said, handing 
him a small vial of liquid. ‘ You are to take three drops in water 
every four hours.” 

“Three drops in water every four hours!” ejaculated the 
patient, in a bewildered manner. “ And I’m an aviator!” 
Charles OC. Mullen 
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Steger supremacy is the cumulative result of the musical know- 
ledge and creative genius of generations of a family of master piano 
builders applied to the attainment of a lofty ideal for art's sake. 

he many thousands in use fully attest to the incomparable 
singing quality, sonority, depth and permanency of tone of remark- 
able sweetness—the superior materials and workmanship—the proven 
durability of Steqer&Sons Pianos and Natural Player Pianos. 

The experience of thousands of users has amply demonstrated 
that both the intrinsic and market value of a Steqer&Sons de- 
preciates less, year in, year out, than any other make. 


Son 


Pianos and Natural Player Pianos 


$350 and Upwards $600 and Upwards 
The True Representatives of Supreme Piano Satisfaction 


19 Story Fire-Proof The Steger &Sons Piano is in a class by itself—each in- 
Steger Building ~~ -ument is the supreme effort of a corps of over 5, 
expert piano builders—each one of whom is an avowed music lover — 
under the personal supervision of Mr. John V. Steger, the greatest mas- 
ter piano builder the world has ever known—in the largest piano 
factory in the world—at Steger, lil., the town founded by Mr. Steger. 


Sens Pianos and Natural Player Pianos are accepted eve 
by critical musicians and lovers of music asthe highest attainable achieve- 
ment of the master piano builder’s art. Its purchase carries the assur- 
ance that money cannot buy better 
If you are contemplating the purchase 
of a piano—no matter what you think you 
can afford to pay for it—you owe it to 
urself to read our free, handsomely u- 
ustrated piano books, They are full of 
interesting, unbiased, expert advice, 
nting the awatt 
piano buyer who is an expert 
—and how to avoid 


Steqer &Sons 


Executive Offices and Display Rooms— 


New Steger Building—Chicago 


Factories: Steger, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPINcoTT’s. 
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B. SHAKESPEARE, AD-MAN 
By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


How dear to my heart is the advertect’s curtain 
Whene’er to the playhouse I hie me to view 
“ Othello ” or “ Hamlet”: ’t is tasty, that ’s certain, 
How Shakespeare is sandwiched ’tween Pickles and Glue. 
Right fondly I gaze at its ample dimensions 
While waiting for Denmark’s mad prince to appear, 
Perusing the product of ad-men’s inventions 
In phrases that aim to be thrillingly queer. 
°T is quaint when your brain the vexed question is trying 
To solve about Hamlet: “ Say, who’s looney now? ” 
To read that “ Sam Cohn Makes His Living by Dyeing,” 
Or “ Chalky’s Kanned Kream is Pure Juice of the Kow.” 
When fair Desdemona is gagged with the bed-clothes, 
Dry sobs fill your throat, your eyes fill with wet weeps; 
The curtain drops hard—* Handemdown’s Thoroughbred Clothes,” 
You read with delight, “ Going Cheap at Cleansweep’s ” ; 
“ Your credit is good at the Shoddyemporium ” ; 
“ Salary Loans at Shark-Cuttlefish Co.” ; 
“Umbrellas at Snider’s, marked down, so why borry ’em? ” 
“ Dress for a Dollar a Week—like a Beau! ” 
These are the thoughts, lofty, grand, and inspiring, 
I bring from the playhouse: they satisfy me, 
Though once in a while some old grouch is inquiring, 
“Why pay for a seat when the bill-boards are free? ” 


Spirerut GLENN 

What is that rustling sound? 
It is made by an editor turning over the pages of a manuscript. 
What will he do with the manuscript? 
He will place it in an envelope with a rejection slip. 
Why does he use such terrible language? 
He has jabbed his hand on a paper-hook. 

- Is the hook rusty? 
The hook is rusty. 
Do you suppose the poor editor will die of blood poison? 
Yes, I suppose so. 
Would not that be sad? 
Yes, it would not. Glenn Guernsey 
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emembering 
by Elbert Hubbard “ 


sG=8 OR some long time I have been promising myself to write up my 
i good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson of Chicago, and I have not 


forgotten. 


Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System, which ever you 
choose to call it, which I believe is of more importance than 


the entire curriculum of your modern college. 
Mr. Dickson teaches memory. 
Good Memory is necessary to all achievement. 


I know a man who is fifty-five years old. He is a graduate of three col- 


leges. But this man is neither bright, interesting, learned 
nor profound. 
e’s a dunce. 
And the reason is that he cannot remember. 
out his notes and his reference literature, he is helpless. 
His mind is a sieve through which sinks to nowhere the 
stuff that he pours in at the top. 


Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while in business I come across 
a man who has a trained memory, and 
he is a joy to my soul. 

He is a general manager of a great cor- 
poration in a Western city. He never misses 
a face. If he sees you once that’s enough. 
The next time he’ll call you by name, inquire 
about the folks at home. 

He told me how he did it. 


With- 


Education is only what you 
remember 


Without bis notes he is 

helpless 

You must put 
your brain 
through a few 
easy exercises 
regularly to dis- 
cover its capac- 
ity. You will 
be surprised, 
when you go 
about it the right way, to know 
how quickly it responds to you. 

To the man or woman whose 
memory plays tricks, I espec- 
ially recommend that you write 
to f. Dickson to send you 
his literature. It will cost you 
nothing, and if his credentials 
and recommendations and the 
facts he sets forth do not con- 


that he studied memory-train- 
ing with Prof. Dickson of Chi- 
cago. Also, he said a lot of 
nice things about Prof. Dick- 
son, that I hesitate to write 
down here lest my good friend 
Dickson object. 


vince you, you are not to be convinced. 

You do not know when you will be called 
to stand on your feet and tell what you know; 
then and there a trained memory would help 


you. 


You’ve 


> 


who stuttered her ‘‘piece.’’ 


pathized with the little girl 
But you’ve wept 


a mie te for the strong man who stammered and sucked 


arm you exercise 
same with your mind 


This Dickson System of 
Memory-Train- 
ing is very KS 
simple. If you . 
wanttoenlarge = 
your arm you 
exercise it. The 
same with your 


The man whose memory 
plays tricks 


De luxe edition y 
Mustrated, richly bound. Is 
exactly suited to meet the 
needs of the man or woman 
wie to be a successful 
speaker. 
P'The price of this 1911 de luxe 
edition is $2.00. 1 will, how- 
FREE to every student who 
man who stam- enrolls for my course of mem- 
sucked air and ory training within ten days 
water and forgot after reading this offer. 


down in kindly silence. 
but in the adult it was a bad memory. 
Write and ask Prof. Dickson to tell you how he trains the 


fg How to Get a FREE Copy of This Book 


memory. 


cuIcaco City 


air and gurgled ice water and forgot, and sat 
In the child it was embarrassment, 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Priacipal, Dickson School of Memory 
Auditorium Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send me free Booklet, “‘How to Remember,” 
also full particulars how to obtain a free copy 
of “Dickson’s How to Speak in Public.” 


Name 


Street 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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Aut R@ut, So Lone as tHE Hat Was Nor Hurt 

Michael Meehan was the proud possessor of a brand new silk 
high hat. At the wake of his dearest enemy he had guarded it 
carefully, and as a consequence was strolling home with the tile 
unscathed. As he passed the site of a building operation, a lady 
acquaintance nodded pleasantly. With an ostentatious wave of the 
hat, which exhibited it to excellent advantage, Michael bowed. At 
the same moment a brick sailed down from an upper floor and 
bounced from his bared skull. Upon coming to, he inquired anxiously 
for the hat. A bystander restored it unharmed. Mike felt the 
egg-size lump on his head occasioned by the impact of the brick, 
and then regarded his undamaged tile. “ B’ Gorry,” he sighed in 


satisfaction, “it’s lucky it is I saw the loidy in toime! ” 


Albert Glassmire 


A New Bue 
Bobbie had discovered a thousand-legged worm. ‘“ Look, 
Mamma,” he cried, “ at the long-stemmed bug!” =—=— Mabel Lang 


DistLLusioNMENT 


“Mind you write to me from every place you stop at.” 
“Would you really like to hear? ” 
“Yes, I’m collecting foreign stamps.” La Touche Hancock 


vt 


Couxp n’r Crassiry Her 
First village clubwoman: “ What sort of a person is this new 


Mrs. Hart? ” 
Second village clubwoman: “ Well, the ladies can’t just make 


out whether she’s a nobody flying high, or a somebody lying low.” 
Maude Zella Herrick 


Too Mucu ror 
Little Elizabeth and her mother were having luncheon together, 


and the mother, who always tried to impress facts upon her young 


daughter, said: 
“These little sardines, Elizabeth, are sometimes eaten by the 


larger fish.” 
Elizabeth gazed at the sardines in wonder, and then asked: 


“ But, Mother, how do the large fish get the cans open? ” 
Mrs. A. 8S. Hitchcock 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Women is Cleanliness ” 


= oh 


Naiad Dress Shield 


ODORLESS HYGIENIC 


Supreme in 


Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. It does not 
deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the dress—can be 
easily and quickly sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a 
few seconds only. At the stores, or sample pair on receipt of 25 
cents. very pair guaranteed. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 


101 Franklin Street 33 33 | New York 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrncott’s 
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Anp THE Present LaveHEeD 

President Taft, who has difficulty in keeping his weight down to 
three hundred pounds, often cracks a joke or gets off a witticism 
about his size. One afternoon, as he was leaving the White House 
to take a horseback ride, he met a group of newspaper correspondents, 
and among them was Matthew Tighe, an old friend. 

After greetings had been exchanged, Mr. Taft looked down at 
his legs encased in leggings which emphasized the girth of the limbs. 
He struck his left leg a resounding blow with his riding-crop, and, 
turning to Tighe, asked with a smile: 

“ What do you think of that, Matt?” | 

“ That,” said Tighe, grinning, “ would do credit to any piano 
ever manufactured.” 


And the loudest laugh about it came from the President. 
James Hay, Jr. 


“WHY, JOHN!” 
By Terrell Love Holliday 


I spoke of love to May. 

Her head she turned away. 

I feared she ’d answer, “ No”; 
But this she said, just so: 
“WHY, JOHN!” 


Her hand I clasped. Alack, 
Of course she ’d draw it back— 
I knew that well enough; 
And this was her rebuff: 
“ Why, John!” 


I kissed her. Yes, I dared; 
To brave her wrath prepared. 
' In smiles her face was wreathed 
As this rebuke she breathed: 
“Why John!” 


ProveRBIAL PREFERENCE 
Cow: “I should think you would prefer the green fields to that 


miserable sty.” 


Pig: “ Not at all. The pen is mightier than the sward.” 
Clara O'Neill 
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